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PIHE word e Adelphi means Brothers. But it was not 

chosen, in 1923, to be the name of this journal because 
of that. J. W. N. Sullivan suggested it, one evening, when I 
was at my wit’s end for a name. He thought that a simple 
‘place-name was best for a magazine—it committed you to 
nothing; it left you free. Once that was granted, The 
‘Adelpha came naturally ; for much of our work as journalists 
had been done in The Adelphi—on Massingham’s Nation, 
and on the short-lived Atheneum of 1919-21, both at 10 
Adelphi Terrace, where Bernard Shaw lived, and where he 
once confused me when I was the new editor of The Atheneum 
by bursting into my room from his flat above, and saying: 
‘You won’t make a good editor; you write too well yourself.” 
A two-edged compliment: of which the edge that cut was the 
grim prognostication—for im those days it was important to me 
that I should not fail as an editor. I was paid for the job. 

ut fail I did, as editor of The Atheneum, which now exists 
only as a tiny in memoriam medallion on the cover of The New 
Statesman. And the size of this Adelphi shows that I have 
sailed also as editor of The Adelphi. From a magazine of 100 
bages and a circulation of 15,000 it has dwindled to this little 
sheet. Outwardly the failure is pretty complete. But I have 
become so liftle of an editor during these fourteen years that I 
iéel rather exhilarated by the thought that we have reached 
yedrock. We'are at rock-bottom in size, in circulation, and—in 
conviction. Or, at any rate, I am. 

And the rock- bottom conviction I have reached is expressed 
exactly by the name which was chosen in complete forgetfulness 
of its meaning. The Adelphi: The Brothers. William Blake 
said that ‘‘Religion is Politics; and Politics is Brotherhood.”’ 
I accept that entirely. For me the only real politics, now, is 
human Brotherhood. It is the only real religion also. Many 
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people might agree that the only real religion was Brother- 
hood: if religion is Brotherhood, that explains its rarity. And 
there'is some authority besides William Blake’s, and mine, for 
believing that Religion is Brotherhood. “If a man love not his 
brother whom he hath seen,’ how shall he love God, whom he 
hath not seen ?” 

But that politics also is Brotherhood is a much taller order. 

To say that the only real politics is Brotherhood seems, I know, 
almost fantastic, when a civil war is-raging in Spain. To-day, 
if ever, the realist has ample -warrant to declare that whatever 
politics may be, it is obviously not Brotherhood. Politics is 
Armament, politics is War: one needs to beeblind in both 
eyes not to see it. 
, And yet [ am not blind. When I maintain that politics is 
‘Brotherhood, I am maintaining that the only politics that can 
save mankind to-day from bestialisation, is the politics of 
human Brotherhood. It is real, not realistic politics. Realistic 
politics—Left or Right, ér in between—has nothing tO offer 
lost humanity but indiscriminate and infinite massacré. If that 
be necessity, it surely does not matter what the survivors get 
at the end of it—Communist salvation, or Fascist damnation. 
The remnant of mankind will be unable to distinguish between 
them; nor will it care to. Once humanity has been dehuman- 
ised, it will matter precious little whether or not the instruments 
of production are communally owned. 

It then becomes an issue that I çan in no wise make real to 
myself. If once I have come to believe that humanity must 
become sub-human in the process of waging modern war; it 
ceases to concern me vitally whether the social order that 
supervenes calls itself Communist or Fascist. Once modern 
warfare is accepted as an inevitable necessity, the issue between 
Communism and Fascism, or, Democracy and' Fagcism, becomes 
abstract and unreal. The Democracy that is, defended by. 
modern warfare, the Socialism that is defendé® by modern 
warfare, will cease ‘in the process of being defended to be either 
Democracy or Socialism. 

That (I believe) is the real position which we Englishmen 
are in to-day. It can be either accepted or rejected: but it can» 
not be demolished or established by logic. Another faculty is 
required; because the crucial question is whether the effect of 
modern warfare upon a people will be such that it will be 
incapacitated from any advance towards a more humane social 
order, No science, no logic will enable us to determine that. 
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But this is the one question which we must decide., Upon our 
answer to that question everything depends. vm 

For one who decides that a people which engages in modern 
wafare will be incapable of maintaining either the old values 
he desires to defend or the new values he desires to: establish, 
the idealistic politics of Brotherhood straightway is transformed 
into the only realistic politics. Realistic in the only positive 
sense. The politics of Brotherhood may or may not succeed ; 
but the politics which accepts modern warfare as a necessity is 
bound t^ fail. On the one side, a chance of success: on the 
other, thè certainty of failure. And to evade or postpone the 
choice between, Brotherhood and Warfare is to decide for war. 

To me the last war was the basic experience of my life :. 
a turning-point in human history. What my immediate 

xsperience declared to me, my instructed mind has confirmed. 

have learned why the war was experienced by me as some- 

ing which made life completely meaningless—in the shadow 

| which all human purposes were revealed as futile. No man, 
‘who is become a man, minds dying for some human purpose; 
but to die in a process which kills all human purpose—this is 
obscene. I could never forget that experience. It took nothing 
less than a total inward revolution to make me feel that my life 
had any human purpose any more. That was five years’ after 
the war—five years of complete despair. On the strength of that 
revolution, that emergence out of despair into a sense of human 
purpose, this magazine was founded. I believe it to be no 
accident that at the moment The Adelphi has been compelled 
to begin all over again, the whole of politics, the whole of 
religion, has simplified itself in me to one practical determina- 
tion—absolute resistance to war in the name of human 
Brotherhood. 

Brotherhood, as I mean it, is a simple thing. It hasn’t much 
to do with Love—or what goes by that name to-day. Actual 
brothers, in my experience, don’t waste time in ‘loving’ one 
another; but they recognise a bond, an obligation beyond 
‘speech or emotion—simply to let one another be: positively 
und negatively. The negative is to abstain from interfering; 

positive is to do what one can to give the other freedom to 

ome himself. To recognise the claim an individual has upon 

to be allowed to be an individual. To recognise the Divine 

hanity in Man and Woman. To live and to let live. To 

w that only by letting live can we ourselves be really alive. 
i what I mean by Brotherhood. 
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I 'bëlieve that this is the purpose and the end of human life. 
Itself to blossom into the fullest differentiation, and to seek its 
vehicles ‘in those who desire that this blossoming should be. 
We can only approximate to this. But we need a star to steer 
by. This is the star. And we must not allow any abstractions, 
any so-called Laws, or Classes, or Necessities, to obscure this 
star from us. If we do we are lost indeed. We recognise the 
Laws ‘and the Classes and.the Necessities; but finally we know 
that there is something in ourselves and others which refuses 
to be dissolved into abstraction. In that final core of being — 
which suffers and rejoices, experiences and lives—is the root 
and the bloom of human life: our individualityeand our integ- 
rity. Here, our own responsibility is real. This is the God in 
us, and in others. Whom it is our chief duty not to betray. 


E..Cc. LARGE 


Hail! 


HE first thought of many, on receiving this first copy of 

the new Adelphi will be: ‘‘How sad that our old friend is 
now so slim, coming to us so humbly as a subscription maga- 
zine.” There will be many a sigh that The Adelphi, with its 
unique tradition, its steadfast insistence on the real in human 
values, its pages always open for that writing-from-experience 
which touches the essential in life, from whomsoever it might 
come, the magazine which has inspired so many of us, and 
become a little core of frankness and honesty in a world of 
lies, should now be reduced. For reduced it is. 

But The Adelphi now comes to us from the Adelphi Centre. 
All that The Adelphi ever stood for goes on, but in a world of 
change, the spirit behind The Adelphi has moved into a new 
field of action. The change is partly enforced by and in much: 
greater part a perceptive submission to the need and circumy 
stances of the time. i 

What is this Adelphi Centre? Well, I went there, as one . 
you from Birmingham or you from the coalfields of Wales , 
reader of The Adelphi from the beginning, to see what i 
all about. I found at Langham a big house, with bea 
“grounds,” once the country residence of a rich man. By 
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servants’ quarters were no more, no more the distinction 
between the front and the back stairs; what had once existed 
for the private enjoyment of one man had been taken and 
opened up for the use and enjoyment of many. Significant ? 

I found at the Centre good, plain food, which I helped to 
cook, and a “warm bed nights” that it certainly did not take 
me very many minutes to make. I found pleasant and sociable 
work awaiting me, in my share of the co-operative running of 
the place, and, intellectually, plenty to grapple with, in the 
lectures and discussions of the Summer School. My stay cost 
‘me very little, and later, when I went with my family for a 
spell, the cost of living was less than at home. The cost of 
living was leSs than in this cramped and secluded cell in a 
waste of bricks and mortar which we have to call our home. 
The domestic things at the Centre, the cooking stoves, the 

bles and chairs, the pots and the cutlery, were better, more 
Ren and more easy to work with than we in our private 
rousekeeping have ever been able to arrange or afford. Sig- 

ificant again ? Yes, perhaps you will think it is. 

'Then I walked in the garden and found there that apple tree. 

he apple tree whose bloom and whose gracious carriage © 

ranches has been there behind the pages of The Adelphi since ` 

began, way back in 1923. You remember? It is the symbol 
ind the mark of The Adelphi, that apple tree; the apple tree 
hat demands freedom for its growth, that grows so well on our 
inglish soil, that blooms in the Spring with such breath-taking 
oveliness, but purposefully, that later it may bear fruit. 

But at the Centre, you ask, what was going on, what is going 
m? By lectures and debates, by discussion organised and 
inorganised, the examination of social theory, the interpreta- 
ion of happenings in the real body politic in the world to-day, 
he quest for the truth in this field and for the kind of formu- 
ation of it which can move individuals to a new spiritual posi- 
ta. About Socialism, about Communism, Pacifism, ma 

m, yes, but something more than the mere reshuffling cN 
rgon of Socialist theory. The tags used, because for some 
re terms of reference, but the search always into the 
Is of these parcels, not the tags. The real striving 
s a communality in life, towards an era of production 
e and not for profit. 

it was, in the main, outside the lecture room that I found 
‘ontact with ‘‘genuine’’ people and with what is spon- 
1s and vital in life, always associated in my mind with 
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The Adelphi. At the Centre, when a man is washing knives or 
shredding beans, he puts off the frock-coat that all of us wear 
when, we set ourselves to write, and if he speaks it is spon- 
taneously. The barriers between writer and reader, lecturer and 
listener are down, and it is then the best things are said. And 
in the evening, when those who have not gone down the road 
to the “Shepherd and Dog” gather round the fire, there are 
conversations that for delicacy, gaiety, and appui make the best 
of written stories seem pale. 

Those who have not heard such men as Murry and ax] 
Plowman giving rein, with the help of everybody in the room, | 
each according to his wit, to all that is happy and imaginative! 
in themselves do not know what the Centre may*be. A trifling] 
occurrence—as a lucky throw in a game of darts—may set off a 
conversation that piles anecdote on metaphysic in a precariou 
scaffolding to the roof of the imagination. I do not say this is 
recreation and a game, I say it is in part for its reflection of suc} 
qualities of mind that I haye loved The Adelphi, and truth i 
not to be got with a bludgeon. 

I am sad that The Adelphi is now so slim, and that for 
time, and at this time, much that is not direct to its purpog 
must be crowded out. But now this magazine is ours, i 
readers’ and its supporters’, and we must make it what we wai 
it to become. In the past The Adelphi has been subsidised b: 
a rich man, out of unearned income. We, its readers, honou 
the man who for so long made,its sixty-four pages possible 
we say he put his money to good fise, and perhaps we ma’ 
pause to reflect whether the bringing about of Socialism is no 
a job for all classes, and not, as is so often said, for the workin; 
class alone. But now The Adelphi, like “The Oaks,” a 
Langham, has passed into our hands. We must use it, build i 
up, make it into what we want it to be. Comrades an 
fellow readers of the new Adelphi, the opportunity and th 
responsibility is ours. 


JAMES STIRLING 


And Farewell ! 


EAR COMRADES, 

1 write as a man parting from valued friends and facing 
a world made lonelier by their absence. I cannot follow the 
course of The Adelphi crusade any longer; not even in the 
spirit of doubt, criticism, and apprehension that has been my 
lot since the first proposal of the Adelphi Centre. The monastic 
idea had bee so often tried, had failed so often, that only a 
supreme faith could resist the conclusion that there must be a 
defect in the idea itself. I had not this faith: nay, all my 
philosophy, experience, and instinct repudiated the idea of 
forming colonies of health far from the maimed souls of my 
world. But this was experiment, not a conclusive thing; an 
attempt born of faith in search of*conviction: an experiment 
in~which I could doubt solidly, but which, in fairness, I could 
not pre-condemn. 

Now, presented with the definitive statement of the objectives 
and methods of The Adelphi and the Centre, there can be no 
excuse for suspending judgment. I cannot endorse this state- 
ment. I most resolutely oppose it. I cannot recognise pacifism 
as an absolute, but only as a relative, condition and principle: 
not as a value self-contajned, but as a concept derived from 
study of coercion. I cannot recognise in the pacifist reaction to 
coercion a major force for the regeneration of human society; 
a valuavle force in conjunction with others it may be, but not 
if it imperatively conditions all efforts towards freedom from 
the present economic and class bondage. 

I cannot achieve faith in the complete and inviolable respon- 
sibility of individuals before they have achieved complete and 
inviolable individuality. That is not yet, nor dare I say that it 
ever will be. Confronted with the humanity of to-day, abject 
in worship of the money-fetish and obsessed by an induced 
mythological approach to sociology, I dare not rely upon the 
responsibility of the individual alone. 

Neither can I accept the implications of the new attitude 
to Communism. There is no Communism in the world yet, 
only movements towards it. These movements live despite 
incessant coercive attempts to destroy them. To this coercion 
two replies are possible, pacifist submission or counter-force. 
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In present society, where the existence of rentiers is directly’ 
dependent on the effective coercion of workers, to expect: the 
voluntary termination of such coercion is folly. The workers 
in general have given the pacifist answer to class coercion 
almost without interruption; with the obvious result that 
generations of workers and of rentiers -have regarded this 
-coercion as proper and natural; and rentiers and workers alike 
have regarded protests against it as unnatural and dangerous. 
To-day the rentier class has less sense of social responsibility 
and less social conscience than at any time since the Restora- 
tion. The executive forces of this conscienceless class will 
operate existing coercive machinery automaticall? against any 
form of revolt. An industrial strike is essentially pacifist activity 
for reform; it is invariably the pretext for demonstrations of 
police force, sometimes of military force. 

- To forsake every form and every thought of coercion in a 
world that is force-conditioned is impossible: to base a pro- 
gramme on non-coercion is self-deceit. Where coercion is, every 
repudiation of force is itself coercive in form, despite avowed 
intentions to the contrary. Non-co-operation in industry; a 
pre-announced determination not to bear arms in an imperialist 
war (or class war, for that matter); he who will not work will 
not eat: these are coercive in intent and in effect. The last 
ceases to be coercive only when it ceases to have significance ; 
when no man maintains by force his right to eat without 
working. 

I find my world unwilling to recognise the sovereignty of 
pacifism; thirled to the conception that the individual must, 
willy-nilly, consent to and participate in coercion in one form 
or another. I have no choice between coercion and pacifism: 
true I can refuse to bear arms, I can refuse to make munitions, 
I can preach against war; but I cannot well refuse to dig coal 
for the export trade or to draw benefits from the exploitation of 
labour in India, and the export trade and Indian exploitation 
are maintained by force. I have a choice between coercion for 
continued exploitation and coercion for the ending of class 
society and the class-war. I cannot prove that the end justifies 
the means: it is enough that the conditions dictate the. means, 
and that for me the only freedom is exactly knowledge of the 
necessity to use the means available in the period and class in 
which I live. I choose to oppose the force that binds me with all 
the force I possess, using every means that I believe can assist 
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in the fight, working pacifically when I may, forcefully when 
I mist. 

So, with the death of The Adelphi, which was some three 
years ago my most valiant comrade, something goes from my 
life: but I gained more in the days of my unity with it than I 
now lose or ever can lose. Even now, despite the opposition 
there is between us, human friendliness remains warm; in one 
direction I know, in both directions I firmly believe. 


° GEOFFREY WEST 


A Real Pacifism Must be a Real 
Socialism 


E as idealistic as you like, your pacifism must be realistic, 

too. It must face facts—and one of the most pressing facts 
it has to face is its incompatibility with a capitalist economy, 
not only for moral but also for economic reasons almost 
mechanical ‘in their inescapable working. Those reasons may 
be even wearisomely familiar to Marxists, but all too clearly 
they are. inadequately realised by pacifists generally, and it is 
possib’ „the most vital task of awareness in this matter to 
speak fo unawareness, before too many men suffer the disillu- 
sion of finding their good intentions committing them to 
futility. 

The point, as has been said, is economic. It is simply that 
capitalism can only function under conditions of an expanding 
market, and, more than that, an expanding foreign market, 
one, that is, exterior to the “‘home”’ area of the main producing 
unit, for, to put it plainly, no given area can consume the whole 
of its total product and yield profit from and for interest-bearing 
investment at the same time. The fallacy, the final impossibility, 
of a sustained capitalist economic nationalism is if not proved 
at any rate powerfully suggested by the case of America, surely 
of all Western countries the potentially most completely self- 
sufficient and one which over a number of years has guarded 
its home market with an especial particularity, yet whose Secre- 
tary of State a year or two ago had to declare its urgent need 
“to supplement our almost impregnable domestic market with 
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a substantial and gradually expending market for our more 
burdensome ‘surpluses.’ ”’ 

In a world of undeveloped (unexploited) areas able to be 
taken over freely and easily, whether as colonies or ‘‘spheres 
of influence,’’ capitalism might—though it seldom did—develop 
and prosper in relative peace, but when, as to-day, all such 
areas have been already pre-empted, and any new market must 
perforce be won only at the price of some other capitalist-unit’s 
loss, then a quite new situation appears in which national or 
imperialist capitalisms must either progressively abdicate or be 
prepared to fight for their markets with all the violence of pro- 
gressively intensifying international war. Men cannot escape 
war while they cling to capitalism. The price of peace is the 
substitution for it of another economic system (Socialism) which 
makes no such demand of expending markets, being able to 
consume its own regulated production. 

If a Socialism wholly pacifist is one face of the coin of a 
better world, a pacifism wholly Socialist is the other and one 
certainly as essential, if not more so. The pacifist who is not 
a Socialist is identical with the figure of Max Plowman’s non- 
pacifist Christian, who would walk backwards and forwards at 
one and the same time. 


N. A. HOLDAWAY 


The Unity of Peace and War. 


T is waste of time discussing peace and war in general as if 
L phenomena had throughout history preserved some 
elemental characteristics more important than the obvious trans- 
formations which have taken place in their nature. A year of 
capitalist peace produces a bigger casualty list than a year of 
feudal war ewer did. If we are going to be realistic, we had 
better confine ourselves here to modern war and modern peace. 

Everyone recognises peace and war as opposites. Hence we 
have the common-sense view that war is to be avoided by main- 
taining peace, which is about as helpful as saying that death 
is to be avoided by maintaining life. Peace and war are as bound 
up in each other as are life and death. In a world in which war 
had never arisen, peace would have no meaning; they are 
children of the same begetting and of the same womb—Siamese 
twins of history. 

Clearness on this point brings us up against the conundrum 
that since peace and war only exist in this mutual reciprocity, 
you cannot get rid of the one without getting rid of the other. 
In this style our militarists assure us that war can never be 
eliminated. So that it is high time we remembered that we are 
not dealing with peace and war as philosophical abstractions, 
but with peace and war in the capitalistic world, and that the 
elimination of these historical phenomena still leaves room for 
\jpeace and war—a new kind of peace and a new kind of war. 

War between nations is not the only kind of war that con- 
cerns us. There is also the class-war, which, by the way, is not 
a form of Socialist activity, but a historical fact of enormous 
7 portance. And it would appear that a capitalist society must 

d the successful prosecution of a foreign war incompatible 

th a condition of class-war at home. Hence we discover that 

‘eign wars demand a basis of class-peace, commonly called 

tional unity. 

It looks at this point as if a capitalistic society must oscillate 

tween the condition of a class-united nation carrying on an 

ternal war, and the condition of a class-divided nation 
volved in an internecine struggle. It could be argued that 
2se aspects of modern life were on the same level of develop- 
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ment and might maintain a kind of tragic see-saw until such 
time as the world was ruined. 

But to say so would be to deny any reciprocity, any unity, 
between the opposed conditions we have noted. Instead, we find 
in recent history, and must expect to find again, that these 
conditions are not mutually exclusive, but, as in European 
events of 1917-20, sometimes become completely involved in 
each other. The extreme case was Russia, where civil war and 
foreign war joined hands. Spain to-day is illustrating the same 
thesis. af 

On such occasions it appears that our initial opposites, capi- 
talistic war and peace, terminate together in a*suicide pact, 
which is the destiny of all such partial phenomena. But they 
are entitled to a resurrection, on condition that they put on a 
new body and leave their old bones to the midden of history. 
They do not vanish out of the world leaving a vacuum, and 
men gazing heavenwards. For, as Max Plowman will tell you, 
capitalist society moves more and more towards becoming 
totally a war society, and from such a society war could not 
vanish overnight without meaning vanishing with it and 
leaving men as new-born babes confronting a world grown 
suddenly incomprehensible. 

We know from history, without the necessity any longer of 
leaning upon theory, in what form these capitalistic opposites 
of peace and war achieve their resurrection. They become, on 
the/one hand, the civil war between “the awakened masses and 
their, reactionary rulers; on the other, the international peace, 
an Active peace of co-operation, between the masses of comnion 
people in all lands. d 

It is easy to say that to exchange one kind of peace and wa 
for another is a mere swop-over with no profit in it, but here i 
is necessary to emphasise that the new peace and new war ar 
a synthesis born out of the old opposites. Capitalist peace an: 
capitalist war exist in a flagrant contradiction which cries alov 
to heaven, but the new peace and the new war are peace arf 
war reconciled, mutually dependent, strengthening each oth 

We are not, except by implication, writing economics, b 
beneath what we have said lies the fact that the working peop! 
of the world, by abolishing capitalism, abolish the source 
international enmity and so break down national barriers. ] 
abolishing capitalism they secure the extinction, as a cla: 
of the class which needs -war as part of its social system. 

For peace to become absolute under the capitalistic system 
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' would be necessary for one state to dominate the whole world, 

to make a desert and call it peace. This is the ultimate capi- 
talistic tendency and involves Spengler’s ‘hundred years of 
war,” Spengler’s imagination having failed at: the synthesis 
we have just outlined because his heart was not with the people. 
_ In this country it is at the moment extremely difficult for 
Socialists to picture what is implicit in the trend of social 
developments. Here the pacifist movement, by bringing to the 
front the issue of violence and non-violence, does a great ser-. 
vice. For since that issue seems remote, Socialists tend to 
shuffle it out of sight, leaving it to emerge to their own con- 
founding later. 

In this cotfntry, we agree, it is almost impossible to picture 
the masses in armed revolt, and difficult even to imagine a 
counter-revolutionary armed terror. In circumstances where 
Socialist practice is a bit too comfortable. to be decent, the 
obligation laid on us is a rigorous theoreti Y © 3/4 'ine,.and it is 
precisely this obligation which:ig overlookeu S S 2 of. the 
comparative decorum of politics in this country, ~j that we 
wobble on the circumference of the vicious circle. 

Underlying all we have written is the paradox that the capi- 
talist world is economically ready, more than ready, for social 
transformation, but that human society is far from being ready 
for the transition. Economic forces drive ahead, human relation- 
ships lag behind, and the contradiction is temporarily resolved 
by war, and will be again and again till the lesson is!learnt. 
This is why capitalist War takes on the form of an inhuman 
Socialism; that is, a Socialism in which the human relation- 
chips which are the life of Socialism only appear as a ghastly 

arody of themselves. In the last analysis, that is why war 

spears so horrible to the imaginative. Nothing is of itself 

orrible. The horror of war is that it is the perversion, the 

rotesque reflection, of all those human relationships which 
nost precious for the community of the future. It is good 
pvi! indissoluble. i 


MAX PLOWMAN 


The Nature of Modern War 


a ne 
wen do we mean by ‘‘war’’? 
A word of three letters does not appear to be a very 
formidable opponent to the human understanding, especially 
after it.has been in common use for long, long ages; yet prob- 
ably most of the confusion of modern politics is due to the fact 
that war stands for things infinitely various and entirely incal- 
culable. To the minds of most people it perhaps stands for the 
culmination of conflict—a conflict involving evetything, and 
therefore of a sort to which there is no determinable conclusion ; 
so that the thought of war has literally become abysmal, and 
the word war has in consequence lost all definition. We speak 
of “the next war” while in fact there is nothing more definite 
in our minds than the enormous shadôw of a general horror 
towards which we appear to be moving inevitably. “‘It’’ .will 
“happen.” Thus we speak, like creatures that have lost all 
effective power of volition. 

But in common parlance there are all sort of wars. We have 
class-war, economic-war, civil-war, capitalist-war, Fascist-war, 
international-war, not to speak of such euphemisms as wars of 
religion, the war of the sexes, and the vast progeny of conflicts 
which the modern psychologist regards as different species of 
war. Peace—the rotten best we know*—is not free from asper- 
sion. Socialists commonly assert that capitalist peace is indis- 
tinguishable from war. And we agree. But the statement is an 
obvious half-truth, as every Socialist who marched to the 
trenches in 1914 discovered to his cost. To him—physically and 
actually—the difference between earning munition wages and 
buying a piano at the week-end, and what was politely cz 
trench-warfare, was almost (and often actually) the differ: 
between life and death. And we have yet to meet the the 
Socialist who had the courage to offer as comfortine H 
gence to his pals at zero hour the tidings that, under ca 
war and peace are essentially the same. 

This would seem to show that, in the matter of war, 
is not a fictitious and misleading but a real factor. Ca 
like heat from the fire in the grate, is endurable up to 
point on the thermometer; but the fact that we can 
live with capitalism, and with the fire, does not prov 
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their ey. either will not be totally unendurable. Heatéd 
water is pleasant to wash in; but let the water boil, put the baby 
into it never so gently, and you may well hang for the result. 
_ And do we accept Mr. Duff Cooper’s assurance that he is'not 
- asking the youth of this country to take a bath of boiling oil? « 
“The forces” sounds well, and joining them for ‘‘the defence 
of democracy” still better ; but it takes Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego to be flung into a fiery furnace and emerge uncon- 
sumed. There is a world of difference’ between the old soldier" s 
baptism of fire and modern total immersion. 

War, in fact, is not what it was; or there wouldn’t be all his 
pother about it. So much is surely clear to the most die-hard 
defender of that defunct species, ‘‘the warrior,” known or 
unknown. It no longer avails to cite precedents and to say that 
because man will fight to the death for anything in which he 
sincerely believes that therefore ‘‘war’’ is inevitable. It depends 
what you are talking about. If you make the word war syhony- 
mous with resistance, then you may be intending truth and at 
the same time speaking untruth. For there are plenty of things 
which men who will never again take part in the activity of 
organised war will resist to the death, and, in their own fashion, 
combat in the most effective way they believe possible. The 
logician may say that this will inevitably involve such people 
either in physical cowardice or in the utmost physical violence 
—that they cannot draw back from the pursuit of their aims at 
the point when their physical violence becomes requisite and 
effective. But the logician is wrong in believing it to be a 
matter of ‘‘drawing back.” On the contrary, the necessity is to 
go forward, but upon another track. The whole argument turns 
upon what is actually the most effective form of resistance, and 
upon whether there are aims and purposes for which personal 
violence is not merely ineffective, but completely self-defeating : 
whether, in fact, there is not a point at which the conflict must 
necessarily be raised to a higher level in order that: it may be 
carried on at all. 

And without more ado, and with 'no apology, we will cite 
the Crucifixion as an example. The testimony of centuries goes 
to show that the conflict between the Jews and Jesus ended with 
what was regarded by his contemporaries as the hopeless defeat 
of Jesus at Calvary. That was illusion. Following a policy of 
non-violent resistance, he had raised the conflict between him- 
self and the religious and civil authorities above the physical 
level of his own personal violence to the higher level upon 
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which the idea he had embodied became most living after he 
had been buried. His enemies had said in effect: Death ends 
all; therefore let us destroy his physical body. And his reply 
had been, not to defend his physical body, but to make mani- 
fest truth of a kind which persists—as the work and power of 
great artists always persists—after his body was destroyed. 

The question for every Socialist now is whether the truth of 
Socialism, according to his perception of it, is, or is not, of this 
order. If he honestly believes that he can combat the armed 
violence of capitalism with an armed resistance which will be 
effective in securing the aims for which he offers resistance, 
then it behoves him to apply himself to the technique of 
modern violence with a studiousness and intensity unparalleled 
in the history of military research and scientific rearmament 
—unless he is willing to fight in. the certainty of defeat. 
But if he becomes aware that Socialism is an order of life 
in which, either for defence or attack, the means of modern 
warfare are as anachronistic as human sacrifice is anachronistic 
to the wedding of a King of England, then he will very stub- 
bornly decline to be drawn into the conflict of war upon the 
plane of mechanised violence, precisely for the reason that he 
intends to make his resistance upon the effective level of 
essential common humanity. ; 

‘Capitalism, in fact, now demands human sacrifice. In 
measure, of course, it always did, and always must; but it now 
demands it with an incinerating fury of intensity. As the 
pressure of necessity increases, so thé intensity of the demand 
increases. In place of the child-slave in the mines, capitalism 
now requires the whole boiling of modern youth, and indeed 
nothing less than the living body of society, to be offered in 
$acrifice’ to its die-harder-and-harder economic principles. War 
has infected the body politic entire, and at the same time 
become a fever of such temperature that even those responsible 
for the conduct of war are now in consternation at the intensity 
it exhibits. 

War ‘was once ‘an instinctive expression of tribal conscious- 
ness. As such it retained its primitive sanctions; but all down 
the centuries this instinctive sanction has been growing weaker 
with the growth of human consciousness and the consequent 
welding of the multitudinous societies of the world into one. 
The consciousness of this unity found expression in Marx’s 
“Workers of the World Unite.” And just in proportion as we 
have imaginative consciousness adequate to the actual growth 
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suciety, we know that society is one and that the 
: passions of tribal differentiation can no longer be 
truly operative in the unified body of mankind. 

Therefore the truth about modern war is that it has become 
a horror and an abomination to be abhorred ; for it is an attempt 
to galvanise a corpse into mechanical action. The living impulse 
has expired and the filthy skeleton alone responds to scientific 
mechanism. It has become an abstraction to which the life of 
man must be sacrificed in order to give it the semblance of 
animation. It has become something worse than a machine 
which he must serve; it is now an altar whereon the whole body 
of mankind is to be sacrificed. Even the most unperceptive of 
us can now pérceive that while there is a limit to frightfulness 
in the mind of the average man, there is none in the require- 
ment of modern war. 

To discriminate between the sorts of war we might be tempted 
to wage, without a corresponding discrimination in the means 
by which any kind of war will be carried on, is to seek to dis- 
tinguish between things that, in their effective action, are 
actually the same. Against the limit of human folly, the utmost 
folly is no defence. Tit-for-tat is the child’s response. ‘‘By their 
fruits shall ye know them.” If the Socialist uses capitalist 
means for the prosecution of his war, most surely and certainly 
he cannot hope to avoid the nemesis of tyranny and oppression 
which ,is the natural result of capitalist war. “Blood will have 
blood, ” as Macbeth discovered. Between civilised men, no war 
is now possible except capitalist war. The frightful thing that 
capitalism is, now declares itself in its last effect. Back and back 
the human being, seeking to defend himself against the terrors 
of capitalism, is driven, until at last he stands confronted with 
the simple question : will he, or will he not, himself employ its 
means, and thus embody in his own person its active principle? 
And there, thank God, the power of choice comes to rest and 
determination. For at last he can decline, and make his non- 
co-operation with the enormous abstract machine effective. 
Without him it cannot function. Without him, war, in the 
modern sense, cannot be. At the bitter end he has discovered 
the actual key to the closed door of political complexity. There- 
fore, the supreme question for the Socialist to-day is, will he 

' to make use of it? Will he, daring all, dare to cut the 
© tendon in the heel of capitalism in the very soaring 
obscene triumph ? 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


The Disillusions of a Bourgeois 


OME four or five years ago, André Gide was converted to 

Communism. Rather precipitately, he was converted to 
Russian Communism. That was precipitate, because an 
authentic conversion to Communism surely involves the per- 
ception that the circumstances of Russia were very peculiar, 
and that if a communistic society were to develop out of a 
capitalist democracy it would be in many essentials different 
from the society in Russia to-day. Of headlong tnthusiasm for 
Soviet Russia as it is, an English or a French convert to 
Communism should be incapable. And to the extent that André 
Gide indulged in it, the genuineness of his conversion to 
Communism was suspect. 

Probably among the moiives of his conversion was a certain 
element of disappointed vanity. For reasons which are not 
obvious Gide has always regarded himself as a neglected writer. 
(In fact, he has received an amount of attention considerably 
beyond his merits: seldom has an author become a European 
figure on the basis of so slight an intrinsic achievement.) He 
has consoled himself for what he considers to be an undeserved 
lack of attention, with the thought that original genius most 
frequently has to wait to be appreciated by posterity. Appar- 
ently, the prospect did not altogether content him—maybe it 
was too uncertain; and he seems to have persuaded himself too 
eagerly that his real audience was to be found in the new 
humanity of Russia. 

Even on this level, it was an unstable kind of conversion. 
Moreover, Gide has always been the apostle of a peculiarly 
lawless individualism. If the concept of bourgeois decadence 
is a valid one (as within limits it is) then Gide’s zsthetic 
immoralism is, or was, a poisonous flower grown on that 
compost. It was a subtle combination of Nietzsche’s ‘‘Live 
dangerously’? with the heroic antinomianism of Dostoevsky, 
yet completely without the ethical passion of those two men of 
genius. Gide went to them for a sensation. He is a connoiss« 
of sensations. 

It was improbable that one whose attitude to experie 
such as Gide’s would experience more than a sensati: 
version to Communism. He was, in this respect, apart 
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particular talent, not generically different from the many intel- 
lectuals who satisfy their appetite for revenge upon their native 
societvy—which does not esteem them so highly as they esteem 
themselyes—by an uncritical and unimaginative enthusiasm 
for the Soviet Union. This gives a seeming substance to their 
petulant discontent with their own country. They patronise the 
uncouth and incohate infant of the new world; and they have 
the satisfaction of being great men in a country not their own. 
The Soviet Union, in the field of psychological discrimination, 
is naive: it is an aptitude which it has not yet had time to 
cultivate. .And it accepts them as great men. 

Gide, during the summer of 1936, was treated as one of the 
very great. We find him travelling through the Caucasus in a 
special train, like royalty. Everywhere, by his own admission, 
his party was “acclaimed, feted, spoiled. Perhaps it is a 
bourgeois scruple which suggests that a writer who has been 
received so generously should refrain from rushing into print 
in criticism of the nation which was his host. Anyway, Gide 
has not refrained; and by an irony which might have some 
sting for a bourgeois conscience, his little book has attained 
immediate and immense popular success. This is December. 
Retour de P U.S.S.R. is already in its 135th edition! That 
is best-selling with a vengeance. 

Gide’s main counts against the Soviet Union are three. The 
first is not very important. He is depressed by the lack of taste 
and variety in the goods that are obtainable by the Russian 
people. Since he confesses a sweeping ignorance of economics, 
he is unaware—like many other admirers of the Soviet system 
—that the Russians have not yet solved the problem of finding 
an efficient substitute for the free-market of Capitalism, con- 
sidered as a beneficent mechanism for making supply conform 
to real demand. It is one of the major problems which confront 
any Socialist economy. To complain because the Russians have 
not solved it yet is unreasonable. 

The next indictment is more serious. It is that a new class- 
society is emerging in Russia. The dominant class is psycho- 
logically indistinguishable from the petit-bourgeoisie of capi- 
talist democracy. It is orthodox, timid, smug, superior and 
contemptuous of the poor. To prevent this element from 
growing (Gide maintains) a reversal of policy as brusque as 
that which abolished NEP is required. It may be so. But before 
we could accept Gide's impression as valid, we should demand 
that it be confirmed by an experience of Russia from within 
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such as no mere visitor can possibly acquire. Our suspicion is 
that here again Gide is unconsciously yielding to the repug- 
nances of a bourgeois zstheticism. What he describes as the 
emergence of a new petit-bourgeoisie may be merely the emer- 
gence of the mass-man who is inevitable in any capitalist civi- 
lisation. It needs to be clearly established whether the ordinary 
worker in Russia resents this so-called petit-bourgeoisie with 
anything like Gide’s vehemence: whether indeed he does not 
regard it as natural in itself, and entry into it an object ofi 
legitimate ambition. 

This brings us to the third count: the prevalence of con- 
formity and uniformity in thought. This is indubitable as fact. 
It is confirmed by all competent observers. But it is probable 
that Gide is mistaken in rushing to the conclusion that this 
conformity is imposed from above. Again, we are probably 
confronted with the phenomenon of the mass-man of an indus- 
trial civilisation. Precisely the same uniformity and conformity 
has been characteristic of*the United States; and it may be 
doubted whether this Russian uniformity is more tyrannous 
in the actual experience of the Russian mass-man, than the 
small town uniformity of the middle West is to the dweller in 
Main Street. One difference is, of course, obvious. In the 
United States a Sinclair Lewis is allowed to delineate a Babbitt; 
in the Soviet Union a Russian author is not allowed to pillory 
his corresponding number—not yet. But that may be because 
the emergence of the Russian Babbitt is at present a healthy 
process: a necessary phase of the growing social organism, 
which will in turn develop the necessary organ of self-criticism 
as the life-need becomes urgent. 

The point is that it is a defect in imagination which induces 
‘a Gide to make the unconscious demand that Russia to-day 
should be a bourgeois paradise, in the good sense,—a society 
where the highest values achieved by bourgeois society are 
equally in evidence with those of a collectivist society. It is for 
the bourgeois nations themselves to create the bourgeois para- 
dise: namely, a Socialism which does no violence to the values 
of liberalism and individualism and democracy. The real cause 
of Gide’s disillusionment is that he expected this work to be 
done for him by Russia. He is not, in this, very different from 
most other intellectual Socialists of the left, who seek in their 
worship of Russia an escape from the revolutionary problems 
which beset any sincere Socialist who is a member of a capi- 
talist democracy. But it is remarkable that Gide, who is after 
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all an exceptionally sensitive and intelligent man, should be 
so unaware of the nature of his prepossessions and the extrava- 
gance of his expectations. They lead him finally to the judg- 
ment (which we believe to be quite false) that government in 
Russia is a personal dictatorship of Stalin. Stalin, we conjec- 
ture, is as near to being an impersonal ruler as any man has 
been. He represents and incorporates the mass-man of a new 
and consciously collectivist society. He is not individual, he is 
not romantic, he is not heroic: neither can he be understood 
in terms of those familiar categories. A volume of his speeches 
is as grey and banal as any of the volumes on Service and 
Salesmanship from which the American bagman derives his 
inspiration when he is not reading the Gideon bible. Æsthetic- 
ally they are poor stuff; imaginatively they are meagre. Yet 
probably they are the authentic expression of a great popular 
movement which aims at satisfying the material needs of the 
common man. 

We would like to achieve something better than that. The 
desire to maintain our bourgeois values is perfectly legitimate, 
provided we are willing to pay the price; which is, to yield the 
common man (who is in all of us) his due. In capitalist democ- 
racy as it is, we can do this only by trying to anticipate the 
process of history—by voluntarily submitting ourselves as 
individuals to the discipline of community, in the faith that 
the golden thread of life in the mingled yarn of individualism 
will not fail to persist. The counterpart of this faith on the 
national or continental scale will be the faith that what is 
humanly precious in the values. of individualism cannot fail 
to assert itself in Russia. How far that faith is justified—time 
will show. But the convergence of mankind into an inter- 
national unity—drawing its life from infinite variety—depends 
upon what we accomplish here. If we even sporadically succeed 
in finding the harmony between individualism and Com- 
munism, we shall establish the creative contrary to the Russian 
evolution. Our path is through the individual to community, 
theirs through the community to the individual. 


JACK COMMON 


God-in-Each versus God-in- All 


OME centuries ago the lands of Christendom found them- 
Sse faced with a terrible problem. The basis of their 
organisation, you see, was the hierarchical principle. Everybody 
had his rank, his place, and was honoured for his office, not 
for himself. All were members of the Church, and as such 
entitled to consideration which sometimes became very great 
in cases where the member was judged worthy to represent 
one of the great degrees in the organisation. And in civil life, 
too, everyone took their place in a kind of animated heraldry 
from our tradesmen’s streets and democratic dwelling-places. 
But that odd formalistic world became threatened in a general 
revolt of its members. At first it was a negative, a negating, 
revolt; so it looked like sin, and was so denounced. Abbots 
and bishops, kings and nobles, most of all merchants, began 
to act without respect for the worthiness of their calling; it 
became less and less important that a man had such-and-such 
a rank, and more and more that he was so-an-so; it became 
less noticeable that people were Christians and more that they 
were English, Dutch, or Spanish. This looked like disinteg- 
ration, and all the wise men of that Jong bad period were con- 
cerned to check the decay before it wrecked Christendom. 
They could not check it, however, for it spread with the speed 
of a general realisation and came to all in some way. 

Then other men of wisdom, who were also men of vision, 
discovered that this negation of rank was powerful because it 
contained a positive affirmation. It could upset the old church 
and all the derivative orders because it had God in it. God is in 
the individual, and provided He is properly reverenced indi- 
viduals can act with freedom and come to no harm. That was 
a fine consecrating vision. It turned a vast oppressive disinteg- 
rating force into a freedom for a great many people, though, 
of course, they paid for that freedom in the way you have to 
by having to learn a personal discipline known as Puritanism, 
by which the individual is protected from his own excesses. 

It took some seeing, that did, and it was worth the effort. 
But never let us believe that such a vision can be final : in their 
nature they are fragmentary, and because of what they exclude, 


RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 


The House 


HE people on the ground floor had no children. On the 

first floor, there were two little imbecile girls. The second- 
floor family had two small boys, a baby and a white cat. On 
the top floor I starved romantically for my art. 

I had no contact with the people on the ground floor. They 
put my letters at the bottom of the stairs. They must have taken 
in my milk when I had any. I fancy they went away, and new 
people came in, from time to time. They always seemed clean 
and quiet. The two little fair girls on the first floor were very 
quaint. As I said, they were imbecile, and they lived in the 
privy. Whenever I came downstairs, seven short flights, the 
privy door would open (it was thes only convenience in the 
house) and two little blonde heads, one above the other, would 
peer round it and watch me until I was out of sight. 

But it was the people on the second floor who mattered most. 
They were dirty. They were noisy. They had bad tempers. 
They cooked and made bad smells. They made such bad smells 
that if I had opened the window in my roof the nostrils of the 
Lord God would have been greatly offended. But I kept it 
closed. I was a bit ashamed of the tea-leaves in the common 
sink. I did not want the Lord God to know too much about 
the.state into which I had fallen. 

The people below me, though. They hated each other more 
than I could have believed. The man so much hated his wife 
that he had kept her pregnant ever since they were married,. 
which must have been about eight years ago. They went out 
together on Saturday nights and got drunk, and he set in hard 
and beat her as soon as they came home. He beat her very 
badly and quite constantly. I used to have to go down and 
collect the man from the first floor (our only social contact) 
and go to her rescue. The husband must have had a job. He 
was out of the house all day. And then his wife would beat the 
children. They had the wireless on all the time. She would beat 
the elder boy most. If she went out, the elder boy twisted his 
brother’s arm. He used to make him scream for an hour or so. 
And I never stopped him. It was healthy. They both had an 
equal satisfaction. Then, if the big boy went out, the little boy 
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used to torment the baby. And if he went out the baby pulled 
the cat’s tail, for anything I know. 

My little cross-section of society. A microcosm. I lived in 
my ivory tower and kept the window closed. In the summer 
it was very hot. The drains were quite Oriental. The white cat 
lived under the sink, which was full of tea-leaves, and carried 
fleas. i 

The family on the second floor. Yes. They had imbecile clean 
little girls dwelling below them, quiet barren folk below these 
again, and me on top, with my window closed. And they beat 
and tormented each other, through and through, in a series 
which would have been infinite if there had keen enough of 
them. Mutual torment and hatred in every possible permutation 
and combination. Just like the great world outside, from which 
we were all quite shut away, as everyone is, they in their smells 
or cleanliness, I in my ivory tower. An infinite series, if some- 
body did not stop it. Misery and exasperation, going round 
from one to another, mar to woman, mother to children, the 
smallest child to the white cat, nation to nation, class to nation, 
nation to world, abstraction upon abstraction, class to class, 
endless, infinite, embracing and comprehending all the world, 
all things, the whole Godliness of the Lord God, all the 
clusters and ribbons of stars, the millions of dawns and the 
night-wind, too, if somebody did not stop it. If somebody did 
not get in the way. If somebody did not jam the works. Spike 
it. An act of sabotage. To bring into the whole abstract flow 
of war and hatred, meaningless, unreal, sought by nobody, 
useful to nothing, the one speck and nucleus of concrete 
reality, himself, the whole of himself, and stop it. The man 
who is able to become saturated with all the hatred and greed, 
all the misery and humiliation, and yet to refrain from letting 
it pass on through him to another. That is the only pacifist. 
The sublime shock-absorber. He is nothing more than that. 

Abstraction will crush and deride reality. No man can meet 
directly the whole of what is diabolical. None in himself is 
Michael, that all-victorious angel. But one man takes the place 
of one, and it is one who is left in the end. Don’t forget it, 
though. It has to be the whole of him. Nothing less than the 
whole of a man will do. And a man is not whole in his Peace . 
if he coerces himself to it. 

War-resistance can be self-split, puritanical, a war and a 
tension inside oneself, wasteful, spilling vital forces, like sin- 
resistance. If one’s pacifism does not come in the way John 
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Keats would have had poetry come, ‘‘as natural as leaves to 
the tree,” it had better not come at all. If a man wants to fight, 
let him fight. If he is not humble, let him be arrogant. If he 
thinks he knows the end of his acts of violence, let him walk 
to Hell in his thought. I call myself a pacifist, first, because 
I rio longer know the whole of what is implicated in any act of 
mine. I do not know what would be effected by a political ' 
victory for any power in the world. I do not know. I do not 
even know my enemy. He is unreal. I only know abstract 
inimicality. Therefore I will be as quiet as I can. I have that 
much negative capability. A refusal to blow out one’s chest. 
The art of hanging one’s head gracefully. That is John Keats 
again. It is the*poets again. And it is Christian, too, after all. 
+ Teach us to care and not to care 
Teach ‘us to sit still. 

But all this is me. It is temperamental. And I can recognise the 
man who is still so assured of the rightness of his own percep- 
tions that he will ight. Only, let him, not fight out of exaspera- 
tion. Let him not fight out of his ignorance. He must not 
bluster it out. If he doesn’t know, he will have to sit still. This 
is a reality. I cannot recognise a Man of Peace who has forced 
himself to be what he is. Who has given form to his nature 
by an act of violence. The one who wears a badge. He has no 
reality. There is no peace inside such a man. It is War to 
End War. 

And among all the people I know it is the most life-preaching 
who are the most death-dealting souls. That is one thing I will 
not forget. 

I learned so much in my slum. It was not so long ago, either. - 
It is close enough for me still to experience a physical sickness 
in the thought of it. I remember very well the first time I had 
to sabotage the murder of a drunken woman by a drunken 
man. I was writing a poem. The house seemed to be rocking. 
I called for the man down below, and we went up. And did 
nothing. We only showed ourselves. The woman was sobbing 
for two hours after it. The floor-boards were very thin. The 
small boys were running up and down, with frightened faces. 
The little girls below were in the privy. The white cat was 
under the sink. And I went on writing my poem. It was about 
a dancing girl. 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


Concerning The Centre 


HAT is the Adelphi Centre? It is like a geometrical 
centre in this, that it is the focus of many tendencies, the 
point on which many experiences converge. 

By immediate origin it is the outcome of the effort of a small 
group of Socialists to establish a place where men and women 
can be educated into community. That effort, in turn, had its 
source in a surmise that Socialism—involving*a revolutionary 
change in the relations between individuals—could be achieved 
in a democratic society only by a movement of the same 
intrinsic quality as the end it sought. The would-be educators 
must needs themselves be educated: the changers of society be 
themselves changed. s 

How far this purpose was wholly conscious in the minds of 
all those who shared in the work of foundation I cannot say. 
To some, the Centre was probably no more than a convenient 
home for political discussion : headquarters for summer schools, 
having this peculiarity—that the members did all the work 
themselves. This peculiarity was perhaps more important to 
me than to others. For I had found by experience that the 
community which comes of doing a simple job of work together 
is often more réal, and more depéndable, than community of 
abstract idea. I have learned to mistrust abstract ideas. Ít is 
much easier to share a phrase than the reality behind it. Maybe 
I first began to learn this from D. H. Lawrence, who said (to 
Earl Brewster) “I would rather work with you, each doing 
something with our hands, than talk with you.” 

I would, any day. Though better than either, perhaps, is to 
do both together. But deep down I have the feeling that 
Socialism in this country is altogether top-heavy with intellec- 
tualism. It is remote from experience: and far too often an 
unconscious compensation for a starvation of the instinctive 
life. There is, of course, good reason to expect that Socialism 
should be as ricketty as the capitalism which bred it. But the 
trouble with such Socialism is that it is bound to be beaten by 
any movement which makes an appeal to the instincts. It 
seemed to me therefore that Socialism would go to the wall 
unless Socialists were prepared to test themselves by trying to 
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live, for a short time anyhow, the more vivid life that living in 
community requires. 

This is no doubt unmitigated heresy. But I happen to believe 
that the only Socialism that will stand a chance of enduring in 
a country like ours will have to be pretty heretical: or, to put 
it another way, a great deal more revolutionary than Socialism 
actually is. In an advanced capitalist democracy, like ours, I 
believe that the chances of direct political revolution—peaceful 
or otherwise—are almost incredibly small, far smaller than 
even the pessimistic political Socialist will allow himself to 
believe. I believe, too, that the best way of discovering the kind 
of heresy that*is required is to try to be a Socialist, to try to 
live in comntunity, and see what happens. 

A good many things happened to me. I have been driven, 
quick and hard, on to fundamentals. Here is one. 

It seems plain to me that whatever order of society the future 
may bring to us, however revolutionary may be the changes 
which the structure may have to undergo, the fundamental 
elements of human life will remain the same. There is a basic 
biological trinity on the existence of which the very continuity 
of human life depends. The individual, who is ‘‘illusory’’ by 
Marxist doctrine, is ‘‘illusory’’ also—and in somewhat the 
same sense—by simple inspection. The individual is not the 
unit of human life: the unit of human life is the triad: Man, 
Woman and Child. And po human life can be conceived, or 
imagined, which has not that triad for its living basis. 

It is true that here, also, we are met by the lawless abstrac- 
tions of science, which are congenial to the unanchored intelli- 
gences of to-day. There may well come a time, we are told, 
when human beings will be procreated and cultivated in test 
tubes in the laboratory. What will become of your basic triad, 
then? Or, we are told, the time may be when paternity and 
maternity will be communal—a group of promiscuous fathers 
having intercourse with a group of promiscuous mothers, and 
their offspring reared in the communal creche. Where is your 
basic triad, now? 

I do not know what will be. Disasters of all kinds may over- 
take humanity. But I do know what I think good and bad. I 
think that the basic triad: Man, Woman and Child is, and must 
ever be, the stuff and substance of any form of human life my 
imagination can approve. And if Science—be it Marxist or 
biological—tells me that this human triad may be disrupted, 
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I simply reply, that, so far as I can, | intend to fight against 
this disruption, as fatal to the good life. 

“The good life’’—-the famous phrase of Greek philosophy. 
It is very unfashionable to-day, when our weary intellects. seem 
to collapse at the necessary realisation that we have been 
involved from birth in a nexus of unconscious and compulsive 
social relations, and we grasp desperately at the thought that 
there may be in the mere economic processes of modern society 
irresistible force making towards a more comely“order. Because 
we despair of the validity of our individual efforts to achieve 
the good life, in a society where economic process appears to 
have taken our acts from our control, we cease to think of ‘‘the 
good life” at all. . 

And this, it seems to me, is to confess a bankruptcy indeed 
—to have finally lost the clue of life in a riot of abstractions. 
Unless we keep simple and clear before our minds a conception 
of what “the good life’? should be, and an equally clear and 
simple determination to strive towards this goal, as strenuously 
as we can, we are become inhuman. We have, at all costs, to 
keep our humanity. And our humanity tells us that the simple 
triad: Man, Woman and Child is, and will always be, funda- 
mental to any life which our imagination can approve. 

Revolution or no revolution, human life is continuous. It is 
biologically continuous: it is spiritually continuous. Our atti- 
ae towards and within the basic triad is influenced by all the 
ideals and cxamples which have found us responsive. What we 
are in the Man-Woman-Child relation is conditioned by many 
things besides the economic relations imposed on us by society. 
We do not have to be less aware of those compulsions because 
we see that they by no means constitute the whole of the 
influences which condition us. It will prove to be no less impor , 
tant for the future welfare of a child that the relation between 
his father and mother should have been warm, spontaneous 
and vital than that the means of production should be com- 
munally owned. To insist upon this simple human fact is not 
to maintain that the one aim is more important than the other ; 
but that they are indeed equally important. One awareness 
without the other collapses into unreality. Unless our Socialism 
is revolutionary and regenerative here and now of the basic 
human triad, it dwindles into the abstract compensation of a 
divided being. 

It is probably impossible to prove my deep-rooted conviction 
that an advanced democratic society like ours is precisely the 
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one where it will be demonstrated that unless Socialism becomes 
a movement in which its members are complete human being’s, 
totally aware of the necessity of an integrated advance towards 
a better life, it will collapse altogether. In such a society as ours, 
Socialism will have to be paid for in ready money every mile 
of the way. The new human relation it stands for, or dreams 
of, will have to be actually achieved. To imagine that there will 
be a gulf of discontinuity, on the further side of which is the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth, is self-deception. The new life 
—if there is to be one—must begin here and now. 

I do not say it must be completely achieved—that is impos- 
sible. That realJy does depend on a revolutionary change in the 
social order. But I do say it must begin. In a sense it is true 

“that Socialism begins at home: or it has to go back there for 
sustenance and purification. The Socialism that is not to lose 
itself in abstraction will, I believe, be driven back inevitably 
to this simple thing: Man, Woman and Child. That simple 
triad, regenerated, is a little cell of the new world that is to be. 
That regeneration is partly within our own immediate power : 
it does not have to wait for the dictatorship of the proletariat 
—or the millennium. 

People will say : But how selfish ! or how Utopian! to dream 
of living simply—Man, Woman and Child—to yourselves 
alone. I am afraid they will say that. But if they do say that, 
they will not have understood what I am trying to say—at all, 
at all. First, because it is utterly impossible that this elementary 
triad, of Man, Woman and Child, should live to itself alone. 
Love must always universalise itself. But the Man’s love, which 
most obviously seeks to universalise itself, will become discor- 
dant with Life, unless it is nourished and brought to earth by 
ide Woman’s love, which also seeks to universalise itself in the 
carrying and nurture of the child. Love must not run riot. It 
must arise from the very texture of living and be absorbed into 
it again. Love is Life, in the very simplest sense of the phrase. 
And the unit of Life, for mankind, must be the unit of Love. 

. Man, Woman and Child is the everliving fount of Love, and 

the source to which it must always return. It begins there, and 
it must end there, in order to begin again. 

And I believe that there can be no real health, no true 
strength, in all the movements for a better world, until it is 
recognised that they must have this primal virtue, this elemental 
reality, in them. If the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall 
it be salted? The end of life cannot be other than living. If this 
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better world which we all desire so ardently to-day is not Man, 
Woman and Child, what can it be? This must remain the stuff 
and substance of it. There is no other stuff and substance of 
human life. And it seems to me self-evident, that only Life 
itself can create the conditions and the assurance of fuller 
Life. Unless our movements for regeneration are themselves 
regenerated they can only end in disillusion and despair. You 
cannot get a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, however much the 
dialectic may tell you that you can. You may get a million 
pairs of beige stockings out of a few tons of woodpulp, it is 
true—and Heaven knows what besides; but you will not get 
Love out of lovelessness, nor living Life out of living Death. 
Movements of men and women who are not themselves alive 
will not create more life. 

While I was writing this there came into my mind a letter 
of D. H. Lawrence’s. It was written in November, 1915, to 
Lady Cynthia Asquith, md will be found on page 265 of his 
collected letters. 

“You say that thé war ‘Abe not prevent personal life from 
going on, that the individual can still love and be complete. 
It isn’t true. The one quality of Love is that it universalises the 
individual. If I love, then I am extended over all people, but 
particularly over my own nation. It is an extending in con- 
centric waves over all people. This is the process of love. And 
if I love, I, the individual, then necessarily the love extends 
from me to my nearest neighbour,.and outwards, till it loses 
itself in vast distance. This is love, there is no love but this. So 
that if I love, the love must beat upon my neighbours, till they 
too live in the spirit of the love, and so on, further and further. 
And how can this be, in war, when the spirit is against the love? 

‘If I love then, I am in direct opposition to the principle of 
war. If war prevails, I do not love. If love prevails, there is no 
war. War is a great and necessary disintegrating autumnal 
process. Love is the great creative process, like Spring, the 
making of an integral unity out of many disintegrated factors. ` 
We have had enough of the disintegrating process. If it goes 
on any further, we shall so thoroughly have destroyed the 
unifying force from among us, we shall have become each one 
of us so completely a separate entity, that the whole will be an 
amorphous heap, like sand, sterile, hopeless, useless, like a 
dead tree. This is true, and it is so great a danger, that one 
almost goes mad facing it.” 
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JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY — 


Barbarism and Simplicity 


HE day after I received from Max Plowman the article 
“Go Not To Spain P?’ which appears in this issue, J received 
the news that one of the ablest of Adelphi contributors, George 
Orwell, is fighting for the Spanish republic in the trenches on 
the Aragon front, which he insists are not all dangerous but 
‘rather cold and very dirty.’ This apparent contradiction, | 
feel, is as it should be. 

I have become a Socialist-Pacifist; but I am not at all certain 
that, were I younger, I should not be where George Orwell is. 
For my Socialist-Pacifism is of a peculiar kind. It does not seek 
to become a categorical imperative; it is the outcome of the 
evolution of an English Socialist seeking to be responsive to 
the unique conditions of this particular capitalist society. I 
have come to believe that there is verily no way from this 
advanced capitalist democracy towards Socialism but the way 
of active peace; that is, the way of absolute war-resistance. 

I do not believe that the way of peace is possible in an anti- 
feudal revolution: which is what the Spanish democratic revo- 
lution, like the Russian Socialist revolution, has been. Neither 
Russia nor Spain were integrated capitalist societies. It is the 
problem of making the advance to Socialism in an integrated 
capitalist society which concerns me vitally and directly. For 
this advance there is no precedent. All we know is that other 
such societies have failed—lItaly, Austria, and Germany. True, 
the democratic tradition was not so deeply rooted in those socie- 
ties as in ours; but political democracy is, as it were, a function 
of capitalist integration. The greater the integration, the more 
established the democracy. Therefore it is foolish to rely on 
democracy to circumvent the obstacle that capitalist integration 
offers to any real advance towards Socialism. On the contrary, 
it appears to me that the truth is rather that, the greater the 
degree of political democracy, the more solid is the resistance 
of the inertia of society towards Socialism.. Not merely because 
the ethos of democracy is the ethos of individualism; but 
because, in such a society, as Mr. J. A. Hobson points out in 
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Property and Improperty, legitimate property-rights are so 
entangled with illegitimate, that it almost passes the wit of man 
to discriminate between them. 

One sometimes feels that a great catastrophic social simpli- 
fication is necessary before a real social revolution is conceivable 
in this country. That would be called ‘“‘barbarism’’: and it is 
very near to us to-day. Modern war could not be waged between 
modern societies without plunging them into barbarism—not 
really modern war. Even Franco has not used gas against 
Madrid. It seems to me as though the task of the Socialist were 
imaginatively and subjectively, to anticipate the objective 
social simplification which is called ‘ ‘barbarigm.”’ He has to 
accomplish an analogous ethical simplification. What do we 
mean here by analogous? The analogue to objective barbarism 
is subjective barbarism. That is manifestly fatal, though I think 
that many Socialists unconsciously succumb to it. But what it 
really means, in its various forms (from trusting the class-war 
for Socialist dynamic, toscondoning the extirpation of the old 
Bolsheviks in Russia), is to abandon the notion of a creative 
influence on the process of history. 

The subjective simplification of the Socialist must be a posi- 
tive antithesis to the objective simplification of barbarism. To 
be imaginatively subdued to barbarism itself is to throw up 
the sponge. The subjective simplification of the Socialist must 
be barbaric only in its simplicity. Against the menace, and 
maybe the necessity, of barbarism, he musi oppose a new life- 
simplicity, which is, so to speak,” the creative aspect of bar- 
barism. Absolute war-resistance is part of such a simplicity; 
but only a part of it—as it were the negative side. “We say 
Nol’ That is well, and it is very necessary simply to say and 
do “No!” But it is still more necessary simply to say and do 
“Yes !’’ There is a Yea-saying (to use Carlyle’s phrase) with- 
out which Nay-saying becomes an emptiness. In the realm of 
pure theory this is expressed by saying that Pacifism and 
Socialism are complementary. But that is abstract. What is 
Socialism ? What is the act of Socialism ? 

If Socialism is the positive of which the negative is Pacifism 
—at the level of subjective simplification—the act of Socialism 
cannot be exhausted in the act of war-resistance. It may be 
consummated or concentrated in that act; but Socialism has its 
own act. We might say that Pacifism is the simplification, but” 
Socialism is the simplicity. Or, Pacifism is the simplification of 
politics; but Socialism is the simplification of life. 

The Socialist anticipation of barbarism, in my experience, is 
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felt as a constantly accelerating drive towards divesting oneself 
of the paraphernalia of an individualism which is suffocating 
the individuality which is life—the ‘‘Life which manifests 
only in the individual,” as D. H. Lawrence said. A simple 
re-assertion of life is the solid strength of the.mass-movement 
for peace to-day. But in the Socialist this becomes conscious. 
He experiences it also as an urge towards a simplicity of com- 
munal living, a renewal of the flow of animal existence which 
becomes so fearfully tenuous in a developed capitalist society. 
The Socialist nucleus is driven to become a typical form of 
human existence, which not merely could endure through 
barbarism on the animal level, but could also maintain through 
barbarism the value of a true civilisation. 

By a typic form of human existence, I mean one in which 
an idea is perfectly realised. For example, the Marxian prole- 
tariat is a typical form of human existence. To confuse the 
typical with the actual proletariat (as Tillich says) has been the 
fundamental mistake of Marxist Socialism. I do not propose to 
commit the converse error by supposing that the typical form 
of a Socialist nucleus could ever be realised except in a condition 
of objective barbarism. But we can understand the actual only by 
the typical. The compulsive effort to establish a new human 
relation between the members of Socialist movement is, on the 
one hand, an effort to transform bourgeois society, and, on the 
other, an effort to prepare a positive antithesis to barbarism on 
its own level. . 

Perhaps such a way of thinking may be difficult. But it is 
a difficulty of expression only, which derives from the sim- 
plicity of the thought. To sum up, barbarism may be a neces- 
sary stage between capitalist democracy and Socialism. The 
opposition of the Pacifist to the barbarism that threatens may 
itself precipitate barbarism. A Socialist movement must be 
imaginatively and actually prepared for barbarism. A Socialist 
movement that is submissive to the real situation will, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, be thus preparing itself. In so far 
as it achieves the simplicity necessary to pass beyond bourgeois 
society, it also achieves a simplicity capable of positive and 
relevant resistance to the barbarism which is beneath bourgeois 
society. Unless the Pacifist simplification has its roots in the 
Socialist simplicity, it will not endure the storm. 

We pass to a quite other matter, upon which we cannot 
refrain from commenting—the strange psychology of the 
prisoners revealed in the present trial of the remnant of the 
Bolshevik old guard in Russia. It was the strange remarks of 
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Karl Radek which set us thinking, and in particular the 
astonishing statement that he was morally responsible for all 
the wrecking centres—‘‘even those about which I know 
nothing.” 

It is seldom that we agree with The Times on the subject of 
Russia; but we do agree with the writer of the leading article 
of January 26th, that such an attitude as Radek’s (which is 
merely the extreme example of the curious demeanour of the 
prisoners) can only be explained as due to a doctrinal back- 
ground. The real analogue for such a trial as is now proceeding 
in Russia is a mediæval ‘“‘trial’’ for witchcraft, i.e., being in 
league with Satan. Radek’s peculiar condition of mind could 
not have been produced by any mere brufality of ‘‘third 
degree.” Behind it is a theological background accepted by 
both sides—by the new inquisition and its victims. Both believe 
in an absolute Good and an absolute Evil: absolute Good being 
the will of the Russian state (the will of God), and absolute Evil 
any declension from utte; obedience to it. To have given way 
to any critical thought concerning the Russian state is to have 
yielded to the temptation of the Devil. 

Such a state of mind we should naturally call morbid; but 
there is little doubt that it prevailed generally over Europe 
among thinking men for centuries. It is the emancipation from 
that mentality of medizval Christendom which we generally 
celebrate as the Renaissance. It was not difficult completely to 
convince a herctic that he was in league with the powers of 
darkness, and therefore implicated in all evil. Such a strange 
condition of religious ‘‘conviction of sin’’—in the pre- 
protestant sense—alone, we think, can explain Radek’s 
obviously sincere yet bewildering statement that he was morally 
responsible for all the wrecking’ centres—‘‘even those’ about 
which I knew nothing.” ; 


The united front of the Communist Party, the I.L.P., and | 
the Socialist League is now in being. Concerning the meeting 
at Manchester on January 24th, a Manchester correspondent 
writes: “The Free Trade Hall and the Theatre Royal were 
full to capacity and people turned away. They collected £280 
at the Free Trade Hall meeting. Never seen so many pound 
and ten-shilling notes floating up to a platform in my life. 
They started off asking for fivers, or cheques or I.0.U.s for 
five pounds, and they got a half-dozen. Then they started on 
the 41 and ros. After collecting in this fashion about £140, 
the Chairman said they would now take up the collection. 


JACK HILTON 


Pigeon 


VER a stable was a loft. Joe got to it by climbing the 

wood steps that rose from the ground outside. He lifted 
the shutter and let the pigeons loose. Beautiful, well-fed birds, 
ruffling their wings, darted out of the hole one by one. They 
swooped upwards, flapped around, and settled in a row on the 
ridge of the factory top, looking black, still and small, cooing 
and flaunting the world below. 

Joe thought the world of these pigeons, he looked after them ; 
their owner yas working, he was on the dole. Every day he 
let them out for exercise, every day he took them in a big 
basket to the places that were marked as the ones to fly from in 
the coming sweeps. 

Pigeons and his girl were the good things in a bad world. 
He sat on the top step, his elbow en the strip of wood that 
served as the pigeons’ landing-place. Looking up at them, 
dark silhouettes, still and small, he clapped his hands, and with 
fear they uprushed into the air, flapping vigorously. Climbing 
higher they soared round and round, still winged, beautiful, 
like silver and white aeroplanes flashing from the sun in the 
blue depths of the sky. 

He day-dreamed as he watched them. They must have 
adventures being up there, they’d see men and towns as toys 
assembled, praps not as beautiful as toys, or as nicely arranged. 
He'd like to be up in the sky with them. As a kid he’d wanted 
to be an engine-driver; now, nearly twenty, he wanted to be 
a pilot. He was brought to earth by some fool shouting up to 
him, “It’s some work thou wants, idling thy time away like a 
wastrel.’’ 

Joe looked down upon the fool, he was dressed in the garb 
' of respectability, one of those entrenched lucky ones who had 
- never had to be the straw in the turbulent wind of life's 
struggle. Joe put his fingers to his nose. 

The respectable fool reddened his outraged face, and think- 
ing of the extra sixpence on the income tax, said, ‘‘Dole’s the 
ruination of you young fellows, I’d abolish it.’’ 

There were quite a lot of sleek fellows like the fool. Joe 
hated their respectable heartlessness, they could never put 
themselves in his position. He had worked till his mill closed 
down, the bank would not find any more money. Cotton was a 
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back number, hundreds of mills in the county had closed down, 
there was no chance for lads when the mills shut gates that 
would never reopen. Hadn’t he looked high and low, eagerly 
and hopefully at first, at last even the optimism of youth had. 
gone ? He had only these pigeons and his girl, but folk couldn’t 
let him be. Hundreds of cold, colourless eyes looked callously 
as though he was a leper. All redundant youths were isolated, 
they suffered from a dread disease, for treatment they were 
called work-shys. 

And the pigeons kept his eyes away from the ugly looks of 
men, his fingers could stroke their feathers. His hostility to 
man was lost when he looked up at them, some climbing up to 
the domes of the sky, others keeping to their soaring, with 
their wings stretched out motionless, others played, turned, 
and tippled in the air, to reswoop at last upwards into the 
desert of the sky. 

Last week he had seen two lads the same age as himself, 
they had been at the same mill, too. Getting fed up with doing: 
nothing they had joined the Army..It seemed that it wasn’t so 
bad as being on the dole, they’d put weight on and were now 
able to rough-house him; they’d asked him to go back with 
them. 

“Fine life for a fellow, going to India soon,” one of them 
had said. Joe was stuck in the mud, he wanted to go places, 
he had nearly gone with them. 

The sun got hidden and the sky was bleak; he was bieak. 
One of the pigeons cooed, the others answered. Upwards they 
flew to it, then they soared round,in a big ring, dipped in 
acknowledgment to him, and off they swept as though to 
warmer climes. Was that an invitation? Had he to do like- 
wise ? There was a bit of the pigeon in him, he wanted to go. 
But he wanted to be able to return, he was a homer. They would 
return as the instinctive call within them insisted. They had 
every reason to do so, their master housed and fed them 
whether they won sweeps or not. He coddled them, fastened. 
them at nights, freed them at morns because he loved, them. 
Praps if he went he would never want to return, for no master 
fed him well. When he thought again he knew that he would 
want to return, there was someone better than a master, his 
girl. Yes, he was a pigeon, his girl coddled him; she stroked 
his hair as he stroked feathers, she kissed his lips, as he put 
the pigeon’s beak to his mouth. His girl, he would want to 
return to her, he even would not want to leave her. Praps if 
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he went he could take her photo. lt would image his heart 
with all that he knew she was. A pigeon took a photo with its 
eye before he placed it in the basket, it was seeing home, 
longing home, and when he released it, it flew home. The slow 
exposure from the eyey look would have taken everything in, 
its birthplace, its sisters, its cock, its nest, and the egg’s 
embryo. Wind and rain, a thousand miles could not be allowed 
to span it from them. 

Joe was a pigeon. The army, the troopship, the foreign land 
could not separate him from his girl. Her call within him would 
make him the pigeon a-wing flying to her. 

That was why, if he joined, he was going to be a pilot. He 
could fly from’ the frontier home quickly then. Having’ the 
mate-home iffstinct he would create a record. He would see his 
girl with his heart-picture, thousands of miles away though she 
was, he would fly with bird-directness. The authorities would 
try to stop him, think he should act like a man instead of a 
pigeon. Sometimes men who did not like pigeons had shot 
at them, injured their wings. Still the pigeons had gone on, 
when they could not fly they walked, when they could not walk 
they hopped, when they could not move homeward they died. 
He, too, would die or else reach his girl. 

Pigeons were constant, the cock kept to one loft, he would 
keep to his girl. There was a fine beauty about them, that 
little wide openness of the eye that could see so much. 
7 here was no aged big-bọneness in the head like vultures. 

Thinking things over, most men were of the vulture species. 
.\H those respectables who had no feeling for lads like him had 
heads like vultures, they were adults successful. That was why 
he pulled his tongue out at them, he knew that they wanted to 
get their claws into him, like the talons into a lamb. 

He was afraid of their rapacious and wicked eyes, yellowed 
where they should be white from the age of their liver; they 
were wicked grasping eyes, shielded often by their gold-rimmed 
glasses. Sticking out from the glasses’ gold bridge was their 
eagle beak, nosing with devastating intent into his little loving 
pleasures. They were ready to swoop down upon him, take his 
food away by denying him his dole. How much longer 
could he stand it? ‘“Work-shy,’’ they screamed threatening. 
““Wastrel,”’ they looked from their wicked eyes over the 
menacing curve of their beaks. Pigeons were clean and grace- 
ful, little birds were allowed to share their corn, one adorned 
the sky with dovelike beauty, the others adorned it with sweet 
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music. When the eagle rasped its appalling voice all the child- 
dove birds trembled in their fears, fled from their play, peeped 
from the bushes while the greedy, plundering, combating, 
adult-like eagle ate the things of life. 

Joe made up his mind not to join the army, not to be the 
pigeon with big steel wing's and engined heart that fed on petrol 
and swooped down monstrous, combative and eagle-like. He 
would stay where he was in his slum, accepting the crumbs that 
adult government threw reluctantly to the cobbles. At least he 
would have his own little wings, they would be fastened to his 
feet, they would trip him to the country with his girl. 

He was a straw, something to be blown abput, something 
that reflected the shine of the sun. By the goodness of nature’s 
gentle breeze he and his girl would move steadily through the 
lanes. Bird music would come from her throat, it would be the 
call that gave enjoyment to their step. Along the edges they 
would hop, if she got ahead he would feel troubled by the span 
of such a little space, butethen his eye would keep her ever in 
view and he would hurry to catch up. As she ran, he too would 
run and arm-winged they would fly together. Homers return- 
ing, they would sit on the step of the door, neither wanting to 
leave the other, hoping for the time when they would nest in 
the same cote. His pals could put on weight, India could be a 
fine place for a lad, aeroplanes could take one in adventures 
through the skies, but he knew that he was a pigeon, a homer, 
wherever the cagles were he would,have to hide in the hedge. 
Uncombative they would sit together and coo. 


Your news that a Bolshevik, although a former Bolshevik, 
is treating you by a new method, has made me really very 
anxious. God preserve us from ‘‘comrade’’ doctors in general, 
and Bolshevik doctors in particular! But seriously, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hunderd, ‘‘comrade’’ doctors are asses, as 
a brilliant doctor once told me. I assure you that one should 
be treated only by first-class foreign specialists (except in unim- 
portant cases). It is terrible to allow a Bolshevik to try his 
experiments on you. (Lenin to Gorky: The Letters of Lenin.) 


` 


N. A. HOLDAWAY 


Think About a People’s Front 


HE necessities of late capitalism include the transformation 

of that political growth commonly called capitalist democ- 
racy. To this transformation the name Fascism is commonly 
applied. Fascism does not spring fully armed from the head of 
the Leader; rather is its nature implicit in the democratic sys- 
tem to which it opposes itself. Fascism, indeed, is capitalist 
democracy revealing its hidden side, assuming the form of 
dictatorship. This is about as far as most people get; a dictator, 
whether Moses or Hitler, is just a dictator to them. 

The most important thing about a Fascist dictatorship is that 
it is democratic, just as the most important thing about capi- 
talist democracy is that it is a dictatorship. Fascism, elsewhere 
in the world, shows us what capitalist democracy is. That’s 
why we hate it. It’s just another illusion gone. But remember 
that a Fascist dictatorship has to be democratic in the sense 
that it leans on the ‘‘mass-man,”’ not on divine right. Which is 
why the dictators get so busy assuring us it is nothing of the 
kind. People like that. It allows both sides to thank God that 
they are not as other men are, and so encourages a sturdy 
national aggressiveness. 

Fascism becomes possible because the man-in-the-street leaves 
his democracy in the hands of parties which exist to conceal 
from him the fact that he hasn’t got any democracy anyway. 
When he finds this out for himself, he falls for a new party 
that assures him his democracy wasn’t worth anything, any- 
how, and later overtaxes him to pay for a vast propaganda 
machine to keep him assured on this point. This is very neces- 
sary, for if large masses of people started being democratic the 
State would be blown sky-high. As occasionally happens in 
France, and less often elsewhere. 

What would ‘‘being democratic’? amount to in practice 
to-day ? It would amount to people running’ parties instead of 
parties controlling people. It would amount to people, you and 
I, shouldering responsibility instead of thankfully shedding 
even its shadow at the bidding of the Leader. It would amount 
to the common man beginning to get on his hind legs and 
cracking the brittle surface of bourgeois society that rests upon 
his bowed shoulders. 

You can turn it into political terms: the rapprochement of 
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local groups of different parties, the springing up of com- 
mittees demanding common action on a common programme, 
the ferment spreading’ through the mass of the politically 
unattached. It’s a great vision, the vision of the People’s Front. 
In France and Spain a reality, in Japan banned by the nervous 
militarists, in China struggling in its birth-throes, elsewhere 
(even in Nazidom) snatching at life. 

But what of Britain? If a People’s Front is an alliance of 
Left parties, would not such an alliance in Britain be some- 
thing like the old Lib.-Lab. racket, with a few Socialists and 

“Communists skirmishing round the edges? Would it not be a 
heaven-sent political instrument to allow the bourgeoisie ‘‘to. 
pass power from their right hand to their left’? when the present 
National Government was discredited ? Would it not perhaps. 
be the form of Fascism appropriate to Britain ? 

‘These are disquieting questions. How are we to distinguish: 
between the genuine article and the dummy? The answer, it 
seems to me, is that the genuine article is democratic, built up. 
on politically active people, not on ‘‘voting cattle.”’ 

Look at France. The return of the Popular Front to power 
was followed by the greatest wave of strikes in French history.. 
Peculiar strikes, called ‘‘stay-in’’ strikes. A strike is a demo-. 
cratic business; that is, the men and women who strike have to 
shoulder a responsibility, not delegate it. The victory of the 
Popular Front and the great strikes are but two aspects of a 
profound democratic stirring. ° 

But this democracy in action is not quite the democracy that 
we once knew in Britain. A strike has this characteristic at 
least, that it ruptures temporarily the relationship (capital and 
wage-labour) that is capitalism. It also has the other character-. 
istic that it leaves the capitalist with his property and the 
strikers with fanny adams. But the stay-in strike suggests that 
if it became permanent there would be at least a doubt as to- 
the disposition of the precious property. 

The new democracy of the People’s Front is thus evidently 
rooted in the working classes and in Left ideology, and depends. 
on a growth of working-class and Socialist unity. Such whole-. 
sale unifying is a bit alarming; it sounds like the Fascist 
appeal to surrender individuality and goose-step to blazes. And’ 
inevitably plenty of people will trail behind a People’s Front 
just as they would follow the band. That can’t be helped; only 
the weak fear alliances with the weak. If we wait for a perfect 
political line we shall be rather old when we get going. 
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Lazy Socialists observe what the Labour Party Executive is 
doing and accept the opposite as correct. This’ me be good 
theory, but it makes the practice a bit late. Still, it is to be 
observed that the above body will have nothing to do with a 
People’s Front. To let in the Bolsheviks might mean having to 
consider serious business; to let in the Liberals might suggest 
to the working class, who are getting suspicious anyway, that 
Labour is ‘‘just another damned party.” 

Cynics observe that temporary democratic activity—occasions 
where people felt responsible for ‘‘doing something about it” 
(Part 11 of the Unemployment Act; the Hoare-Laval Pact) 
shook the Natjonal Government more in twenty-four hours 
than months of gentlemanly protest from Mr. Attlee. Unfor- 
tunately, the*cynics add, these democratic demonstrations are 
like cocktails, stimulating but short-lived. We are obliged to 
the cynics, for they remind us that. our political business 
-doesn’t include waiting for spontaneity. 

A People’s Front has a concrete programme but not a 
Socialist programme. It won’t do for those purists who refuse 
.all substitutes, Left doctrinaires with bloody Utopias to purvey. 
What it amounts to is that in the epoch in which Capitalism 
{via armaments and war) is becoming not-Capitalism, we set 
against it Socialism which is not-Socialism. 

Lots of people tell us the issue is Capitalism v.’ Socialism. 
If it were, I would back the home team. But the issue is never 
‘Capitalism or Socialism. Capitalism metamorphoses itself into 
not-Capitalism and back again into capitalism of a new order. 
Meanwhile, Socialists grieve in dark corners, or get killed in 
the trenches, because somehow or other the issue of Socialism 
never gets raised. 

The People’s Front is not Socialism, and it belongs to the 
period in which Capitalism is not Capitalism. 


In spite of belonging to Social Democracy ... in my heart 
I have never belonged, and do not belong to any party, because 
the most important point in the political realm seems to me to 
be one which is never expressed in political parties, except in 
.a distorted form. My longing has been and is for a ‘‘fellowship”’ 
which is bound to no party, although it stands nearer to one 
than the other, and which shall be a vanguard for a more 
righteous social order in the spirit of prophecy. (The Interpre- 
ation of History. Paul Tillich.) 


E. C. LARGE 


Into Open Formation 


ACIFISTS in this country to-day are more numerous than 

our Government would care to acknowledge. There are 
pacifists of religious conviction, who believe that to sanction 
the taking of human life in any cause would be to give the lie 
to the whole of their individual human existence. There are 
pacifists of political conviction, who believe that to fight on 
either side in a capitalist war is to fight on the wrong side. And 
there is that great majority who will resist all gttempts at con- 
scription, not from any conscious consideration, of principle, 
but because the certainty of being maimed, poisoned, or blown 
to pieces runs counter to wholesomely strong instincts of self- 
preservation. : 

These last, the young men whom even the prospect of 
receiving 9.37 pence worth of food per day is not tempting to 
enlist in the Army, are the active front of the pacifist movement 
in this country at the present time. Religious and political con- 
victions shift like sand after each tide of mass influence; any 
change in emotional or economic circumstance may disturb. 
them profoundly: only amongst a numerically insignificant 
minority do they remain constant as the years go on. But the 
instincts of a man to save his own life goes down to bedrock, 
and is finally honest, sane and wis. 

The sentiments-current in society to which we pay lip service 
are so crass and perverted that to be a pacifist from simple 
instincts of self-preservation is regarded as shameful. So we 
notice that the politically effective pacifists at the present time 
are assembled under no banner. It would not be “‘nice’’ to have 
for slogan, “You go down with the ship, lads, we’]l save our 
lives,” though nothing could be more sensible and reasonable, 
when no one need go down with the ship. Those who are now 
refusing to enlist because they do not want to die are doing 
more than anybody else to check the drift to war. Let us notice 
that they are not doing this by uniting together but by acting 
each for himself in open formation. 

What of the pacifists of religious and political conviction ? 
In so far as their convictions are more than subconscious 
camouflage of an unmentionable but eminently sane desire to- 
save themslves, they are not numerous, but they include the 
conscious, the thoughtful and the. articulate. There is a ten- 
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dency amongst responsible pacifists to confuse the power they 
have with political power and a wistful feeling that somehow 
it ought to be organised really on ‘‘party’’ lines: that they 
should band together for mutual protection and to pursue 
a corporate policy. Even if such association were possible, 
is it the best way for pacifists to make the most of their 
opportunities ? 

Associations and societies can so easily be suppressed or 
swept to the Right or to the Left through internal dissension. 
And in all group-activities the damp of self-regarding religiosity 
so quickly sets in, paralysing all sense of function and practical 
drive. If pacifists drop their hankerings after association, break 
into open formation, and keep dispersed, they cannot be sup- 
pressed. Con%ider the hunger marchers from the North. If they 
made their way in ones and twos and threes to London nothing 
could prevent a multitude from arriving at the common destina- 
tion. Let fifty of them move as a body, under a conspicuous 
banner, and they can be dispersed before they have gone a mile. 

The absolute pacifist is a singular animal. He is opposed to 
all tyranny, bullying and coercion, physical or moral: he can- 
not with self-consistency preach or seek to impose his own 
beliefs as a doctrine upon others, he cannot play for power in 
a pacifist “‘cause,’’ he cannot set up a new anarchy in society. 
The professional pacifist stinks to Heaven. But for the absolute 
pacifist it is life itself that is absolute, and infinitely precious. 
He recoils with horror from the terrible enormity of terminating 
his own life or that of another man. Life continues under 
tyranny, but with death life is extinct. For the absolute pacifist 
no political creed, neither the support nor the defeat of Fascism, 
Socialism, or the British Empire is worth a year of a man’s 
life. All these things are nothing to the difference between being 
alive and being dead. In no cause will he sanction the taking 
of human life. His philosophy is that of a few, it can 
never be a philosophy for all. It is an arbitrary stand, and the 
epithets ‘‘cowardly,’? “‘romantic,’’ ‘‘idealistic,’? ‘‘individual- 
istic” and ‘‘fanatical’’ may be flung at it in derision. But that 
is the absolute pacifist’s stand, and as he believes so will he live. 

What can be the function of a scattered sect of absolute 
pacifists working in society in open formation ? They will refuse 
to bear arms, of course, and they will refuse to make munitions 
or to participate in any direct preparations for war, but what 
then? Essentially conservative at this time, the pacifist will 
work for the preservation of “the elements of freedom and 
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ratuity in life,” spiritually he will seek to disperse the vapours 
of death which are intruding’ into life. Specifically, each within 
his own sphere of opportunity and influence he will use his wits 
to quench the scares and alarms, to defeat the cunning and 
insidious propaganda by which the Government of this country 
is seeking, and will seek, to shame, intimidate and bribe men 
into forgetting the worth of their own lives. With the powerful 
weapons of reason and ridicule, by the example of his own 
actions, the pacifist can make it more difficult to stampede men 
into dying for a lie—any expedient lie. He can put on a brake : 
according to the force of his convictions and the extent of his 
ability it may be a feather on the wheel or a veritable hammer 
thrown into the gears. But be it much or little, ft is all that the 
individual pacifist can do. By association with othtrs he can do 
not more but less, for the opportunity of the pacifist is that by 
himself he may work with subtlety, unheralded by any label 
on his sleeve. 

So soon as this country, is involved in war a multitude will 
Say: it matters not how this disaster was caused, nor why we 
are about to die—if we are prepared to lay down our lives, why 
should not you? That is the test every pacifist must be pre- 
pared to face, and for every brave and generous man it will be 
harder than to stand before a firing squad. Must not every 
pacifist move now into open formation and prepare to harden 
his heart ? 


It is no use for free-traders to preach the pulling-down of 
trade barriers, for economists to lament the waste of money on 
competing armaments, for democrats to bewail the collapse of 
popular institutions before the rise of despots, for rationalists 

‘to appeal to the material and réal advantage of a world-pooling 
of raw materials, science and co-operation, so long as the real 
source of trouble lurks unrecognised in the background, viz., 
the insistence of the owning classes in each nation to cling to 
their ‘‘rights of property” and to utilise those rights in such 
ways as to breed class and international discord. (Property and 
Improperty. J. A. Hobson.) 


‘ 


MAN PLOWM.AN 


Go Not to Spain 


PAIN is a puzzle: Jet us frankly admit it. The like of this 

problem has not appeared before. In mid-January prediction 
seems impossible. Another of these new convergences in world 
politics seems to have occurred: another set of conditions in 
which those who appear to know most grope most uncertainly. 
These conditions typify our world of uncertainty. Look at the 
actual situation. Who would have believed, even ten years ago, 
that English and Germans would to-night be peering over the 
parapets at one another in the heart of Spain. What can come 
out of this ? Of what are these signs the portents ? If the Fascists 
and Communists are fixed in their determination to settle the 
issue between them according to the arbitrament of modern 
war, what kind of a war are we in for? Where are its battle- 
fields? How long may we expect this war to continue? Above 
all, in what sort of a world will it conclude what sort of a peace ? 

The insidious fascination of war lies in the appeal it makes 
to man’s innate desire for an ultimate. Wherever there is sin- 
cerity in allegiance to any cause a man’s very virtue leads him 
to desire to do his utmost to achieve the ultimate object of that 
cause. Yet in respect of causes, war, of course, is never an 
ultimate : unless the objects for which the cause exists have life- 
potentiality in themselves, dying for them will not achieve 
them, nor will the killing” of a million enemies, as the Great 
War proved. But since we commonly accept the idea that no 
man can give more than his life for a cause, war makes a 
compact with this idea of complete devotion; and to-day the 
youthful politician setting out for the International Column 
has the sense that in freely offering all he has to the cause, he 
is doing’ the utmost that a man can do. 

He may be. On the other hand he may not; for he may be 
cutting the Gordian knot of his own consciousness. Still, there 
is a sense of freedom and release in making what has every 
appearance of being a total committal of himself. Argument is 
over. The abstraction inherent in all rational processes is finally 
escaped. The balances that kept judgment suspended and pre- 
vented a healthy personal activity, have been laid aside, and 
in the simplicity of action there is liberation. In the midst of 
complexity a personal ultimate has been found, and the soldier 
goes gaily to war. 
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That a personal resolution has thus been found is obvious; 
but whether that personal resolution is valid is not—as is so 
often supposed—to be discovered by studying the personal 
reaction. For an act of individual wholeheartedness and sim- 
plicity will not necessarily solve a complex problem. On the 
contrary, complexity greedily accepts all the simplicity offered 
to it and increases by drawing into its own expanding vortex 
all the simplicity within reach. Let the deed be never so truly 
done, and the heart of resolution be never so simple, complexity 
will not change its nature. And when I hear of men going to 
Spain to-day, my instinctive admiration is checked by the con- 
viction that they are, in sober fact, for the noblest reasons, 
offering themselves to wheels that revolve like t8e wheels of the 

car of Juggernaut. ° 

It is more than tempting to take part in a small and localised 
war on behalf of a cause you know to be just; but what if that 
half-cock, local affair sets fire to the over-crammed arsenals of 
a continent? What if the monster now leashed with restrictions 
really broke loose? Who fhen will hear any voice pleading the 
justice of the cause ? 

When all the differences have been seknonledeee: my 
memory still runs back to the thought of Belgium in 1914. And 
in 1914 the thought of Belgium had more power to carry me to 
Flanders than ever the safety of the British islands had. And 
well I knew the release that comes to one who, knowing that 
war is quintessential infamy, yet commits himself to it in the 
belief that he is fighting in a manifestly just cause. If you 
wanted freedom from perplexity in any year of the Great War, 
the place to find it was in the front-line trenches. In mv 
experience they were ghastly, ominous rat-holes; but they 
offered rest from perplexed thought which welcomed the abso- 
Jute release of being “‘in up to the neck,” and the knowledge 
that there was no deeper hazard to beckon, no greater danger 
avoided, no social responsibility evaded. 

What is now called Fascism was then called Militarism. The 
devil is always being re-christened ; but though he now appears 
as a political archangel where he formerly appeared as a Hun, 
he may be known for the devil by his supreme power of devilish- 
ness. Over-running Belgium looked pretty devilish in 1914; 
now the exploits of Franco and his legionaries look if anything 
a shade darker. What sort of a figure does the convinced 
pacifist cut facing either ? 

As ever, in any outbreak of violence, he who would make 
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peace appears as a fool. And the tragedy of human affairs is 
that most of us would rather be reckoned knaves than fools. 
For as Blake said: “If the fool would persist in his folly he 
would become wise’’; but no such promise can be held out to 
the knave if he will persist in his knavery. When human beings 
at last recognise that modern war, with its vast scientific 
mechanisms, is totally out of relation to any or all of the pur- 
poses and objects for which war is undertaken—when they 
perceive that instinctive, political, or humane objects cannot be 
achieved by means that in their appalling’ destructiveness must 
always exceed their ends—when, in fact, they truly realise that 
war never settles anything except their own existences, then 
they will cease*from trying to find release from complexity by 
the committal of themselves to it for summary mortal judg- 
ment. Psychologically, war is childish: the horror it has 
become is due to the fact that its childishness can be disguised 
with the whole panoply of science. The scientific fact that 
Russian planes are superior at the moment to the Italian or 
German is unrelated to the political fact that Communism is a 
superior form of government to Fascism. The political fact 
that the Italian and German governments are sending contin- 
gents of men to fight in Spain while the British Government is, 
by its political constitution, prevented from sending British 
troops, does not prove that Fascism is a superior form of 
government either to Communism or Capitalist Democracy. In 
short, the means employed to determine the truth have nothing 
whatever to do with the truth. 

The sober truth is that the power of modern military force is 
ultimately vested in capitalist pockets. How long will it take 
those who are now mentally rushing to arms to learn that? 
When they really understand it they will learn war-resistance 
as the better part of valour on the simple but very practical 
ground that Socialist knuckles were never made to shatter them- 
selves against mailed capitalist fists. The very fact that the 
Socialists is convinced of right should prevent him from seeking 
to uphold this right on grounds of might. Moreover, in refusing 
to fight on ground chosen by the enemy, he will, in the end, 
compel the enemy to engage him upon ground where the issue 
cannot be in doubt. By disregarding the weapons already 
loaded against him he will ultimately force the enemy to con- 
tend on grounds where reason will prevail. This is hard to 
believe in a world where the utmost violence appears to be the 
prime factor in government. Nevertheless, the nature of man is 
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such that violence is basically inimical to lite. It not merely 
shortens it, but adopted as a mode of life proves to be its 
destroyer. 

Go not to Spain; for there, at the moment, is the slippery 
slope leading to the abyss. How inviting it appears to those 
who can dissociate the cause from their own personal actions 
in defence of the cause, the event has already proved. But that 
war in Spain is actually the right road to international Socialism 
is a proposition passion may accept but reason will refuse. Our 
undramatic task is a harder one. It is to lay down the very arms 

Capitalism invites us to use in order that it may beat us at its 
own game; for there are more ways of winning a fight than by 


rushing upon the enemy’s bayonets. 
e 


In the situation of despair, in which according to Kierkegaard 
every human being exists, and-in the situation of the class- 
Te in which according to Marx historical humanity has 
lived up to now, every system of harmony is anur: That leads 
both Kierkegaard and Marx to the point of connecting truth 
to a particular psychological or social situation. To Kierkegaard 
truth is just that subjectivity which does not disregard its. 
despair, its exclusion from the world of essence, but which holds. 
on to it passionately ; whereas for Marx, truth is found in the 
claSs-interest of that class which becomes conscious of itself 
as destined to overcome the class-struggle—the necessarily 
non-ideological class. Thus arises the peculiar idea, though 
intelligible from the Christian standpoint, that the greatest 
possibility of obtaining an un-ideological truth is given at the 
point of the greatest meaninglessness, of despair, of the most 
comprehensive self-alienation of human essence. . . . Of course, 
this is possible only when the proletariat is used as a typical 
concept. The actual proletariat corresponds to the typical one 
at times even less than non-proletarian groups. . . . The con- 
fusion of the typical with the real proletariat has been one of 
the most important causes of the defeat of German Social 
Democracy. (The Interpretation of History. Paul Tillich.) 


Comment and Criticism 


OUR first article on Brotherhood—with the feeling-tone 

of it | wholeheartedly agree; but only with its tone. The 
arguments with which you try to establish vour feelings are a 
horse of another colour. You simply cannot postulate two dis- 
tinct categories—brotherhood on the one hand, and warfare on 
the other, and then -give your case away, after postulating 
brotherhood as a definite principle, by going on to explain what 
you mean by brotherhood. That’s perhaps my idea of brother- 
hood; but it isnt other people’s. 

Now, strange as it may seem, the only time that I ever got 
near to men living almost in accord with that concept of 
brotherhood was in the war. And, with the exception of the 
‘‘Adelphians,’’ the furthest away from it I have been has 
been in the alleged ‘‘Socialist’? movement. That is why I have 
always said that I have found more Pharisees in a square inch 
-of the Socialist Movement than in a square mile of the Primrose 
League, or other such bodies. You will therefore understand 
how, having that experience, I respect and admire those 
Socialists whom The Adelphi has gathered round it. 

But take Max Plowman’s article. (Incidentally, will someone 
tell me why these idealists always use behaviourist arguments 
——the baby in the boiling water ?) 1 have been through hundreds 
of zero-hours: for every time a runner left a safe dug-out it 
was zero-hour for him. I have felt it on my own pulses, and 
«observed others undergoing it. Will Max Plowman tell me 
why I—and others, without exception, who have undergone 
both those experiences—have felt a greater feeling of ‘‘wind 
up” while waiting to go before a Court of Referees than ever 
we felt at zero-hour ? 

I will tell him—as an absolute authority on these two 
-experiences—that the reason is because, subjectively, we are 
-different ; and because, objectively, some sectors of the class-war 
front are more horrible than Hell Fire Corner, or Pioneer Alley 
on the Somme. (I have been in both.) 

There is a lot in the psychology of the serving rank-and-file 
in the army that an officer knows nothing of. The sinking back 
into the group, which enabled a man to slough off the veneer 
-of the “‘civilised’? man, and become the jungle-man again, and 
live without inward conflict in that condition—of this the poor 
-officer was, by his very caste, incapable. So, in general he 
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suffered hell, funked it inwardly, and finished up by becoming 
a pacifist of some sort. 

Oh! I could smash the argument to pulp if I could only 
write; but there you are. Perhaps it’s a good job for present- 
day writers that the proletarian can’t express what he knows. 
It safeguards another industry.—a. w. v. 


I did not postulate two distinct and contradictory categories : 
brotherhood and warfare. I think there was a time when war- 
fare was really compatible with a feeling of brotherhood even 
towards the enemy, not to speak of brotherhood with one’s 
comrade-in-arms, which is always possible. “My friend, the 
enemy” was a genuine emotion once. My simple point was that 
modern warfare, being waged deliberately and ¢lirectly upon 
the total population of a capitalist society, is not merely an 
inhuman thing, but a process which must reduce Europe to a 
desert of savagery. Against this menace of barbarism, I say, 
the conscious and imaginative man musi make his stand. “The 
crucial question,” I wrote, ‘‘is whether the effect of modern 
warfare upon a people will be such that it will be incapacitated 
from any advance towards a more humane social order. No 
science, no logic will enable us to determine that. But this is 
the one question which he must decide. Upon an answer to 
that question everything depends.” 

I hold, therefore, that A.W.V. imputes to me a simplifica- 
tion which I was at some pains not to make. In virtue of his 
own authentic experience it would be quite fair of him to con- 
tend that the elemental fraternity of the “jungle man’’ would 
persist throughout the condition I call ‘‘barbarism,’’ and con- 
tain the germ of a new social order. I cannot deny that it is 
possible that ‘‘barbarism’’ may be the only remedy for a capi- 
talist civilisation gone rotten, and lacking the vital moral 
energy to advance directly; or that the way to Socialism may 
prove to be through “‘barbarism.’’ Nevertheless, one must, as 
an individual, resist the negative aspect of ‘“‘barbarism,’’ which 
is brutality, to the death; even though one may welcome, and 
even strive deliberately to anticipate, the simplicity of living 
and the immediacy of human relations which is the positive 
aspect of ‘‘barbarism.’’—J. M. M. 


A. W. V. mistakes my argument. I did not say, as he sug- 
gests, that we should renounce war because modern war can 
put more fear into a man than any other experience. And one 
reason why I did not say it was because, like A. W.V., I do not 
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believe it. 1, too, have found from experience since the war that 
one can know greater fear than the momentary expectation of 
death. But the mere fact that modern war can be very scarifying 
had nothing to do with my argument, which was that war, as 
the nemesis of capitalism, was proving itself in practice to be 
actually destructive of human nature itself; and I hope 
A. W. V. will understand what my argument was, and that 
he will agree with it when I go on to say that the consequences 
of the war, as demonstrated in Europe since the war, prove 
that modern war leads straight to barbarism. 

By the way, ‘the baby in the boiling water’’ was a simple 
illustration (not an argument, “‘behaviourist’’ or other) of the 
strictly logical statement that things sufferable in the mean are 
not therefore’ sufferable in the extreme. I will add another. A 
man may, with care and moderation, use pitch and remain 
untarred; but if he uses it so liberally that he allows his naked 
body to remain completely covered with pitch, he will inevit- 
ably suffer more than the soilure of his skin. Similarly, the wars 
of the past dirtied our hands: the Great War began to dye us 
black. Destruction, in fact, is in degree an activity natural to 
man; but destruction upon the scale of modern war is so 
intensive as not only to be unnatural, but to lead inevitably to 
the destruction of human nature itself. And my argument was 
that it is not possible for the Socialist to engage in this totally 
de-humanising process in the hope of thereby bringing about 
a humane society. Again, I am prepared to contend that the 
intensification that came about in the last two years of the 
Great War was destructive of the ordinary human nature of 
the people of this country in a way and to a degree unknown 
during the two previous years; so that at the Armistice con- 
ferring army commanders and large numbers of people in 
London showed themselves to have become definitely less than 
ordinary decent human beings; while the politicians set the 
seal of their reversion to what was Jess than ordinarily human 
when they continued the Blockade and later signed the Treaty 
of Versailles. 1 go so far as to contend that modern war has 
already debased human currency in time of peace, and that 
Fascism is proof of this. Will anyone deny it? 

There’s a lot in what A. W. V. says about mass psychology 
and serving in the ranks. Human nature in the mass always 
reverts. Good reason, I should say, for remaining an individual 
Socialist—like Marx—and resisting to the death the mass- 
disease of capitalist society. I knew all about the comradeship 
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of the ranks after having spent twelve months in them; but 
war doesn’t keep a man in the ranks. On the contrary, during a 
war, efficiency, if not attrition, will very speedily pull a man 
out of them: in fact, the reward of good service in war is 
usually loss of comradeship.—MaAx PLOWMAN. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


“ Forward from Liberalism ” 


R. STEPHEN SPENDER is a man Of sensitiveness 

and imagination: in consequence, the rathér vague, but 
appealing, humanitarianism of his earlier poetry has hardened 
(but not coarsened) into a forthright revolutionary Socialism. 
For any man of genuine imagination this evolution is neces- 
sary; and we heartily welcome the courageous expression 
he gives to his conviction in “‘Forward From Liberalism’’ 
(Gollancz, 7s. 6d. net). If he will forgive me the comparison 
his book is in some ways the analogue of my own ‘‘Necessity 
of Communism.” It displays a similar innocence of the. realities 
of the English political situation. 

More than five years have passed between the writing of my 
book and the writing of Mr. Spender’s. I hopefully and naively 
‘declared, after 1931, that the task of the English Communist 
was “‘to make the English Labour Movement revolutionary 
once more.’ During those five years, the English Labour 
Movement has become steadily less and less revolutionary. 
‘Consequently, the Communist Party, which used to denounce 
‘me for preaching something less than the full-blooded dictator- 
ship of the proletariat à la Russe, has moved bodily to the 
right of me. As the Communist Party moves to the right, the 
Labour Party moves still more to the right: to avoid having 
even the hem of its garment touched by the unclean hand. In 
different proportions, but in disturbing miniature, the process 
of the disintegration of the political working-class which pre- 
‘ceded the Nazi coup d’état in Germany is being repeated here. 

Where, in 1931, I had hope of the Labour Party, in 1937 
Mr. Spender has none. In 1937, Mr. Spender puts his hope 
in a revolutionary Popular Front. J have nothing against a 
Popular Front: in fact, I believe that I am all for it, provided 
it is both determined and popular. But I confess that I am not 
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very hopeful about it. And I feel that Mr. Spender is the victim 
of the same kind of revolutionary optimism which I indulged 
five years ago. After all, the reality of the Labour Movement 
will not be transmuted by calling it a Popular Front. 

It is as a revolutionary Socialist who has been the reluctant 
witness of this stultification of the Labour Movement as a force 
making’ for Socialism that I have been compelled towards the 
movement of absolute resistance to war. Not because I believe 
that Pacifism can replace Socialism : but because I believe that 
Pacifism has a revolutionary kick in it. Any Pacifist who will 
stick it out is a good revolutionary Socialist, even though he 
may not know, it. Ablato effectu, tollitur causa. Pacifism is 
nonsense without Socialism behind it. But Pacifism is the point 
at which Socialism begins to speak to the plain man. It is. 
perhaps impossible to prove, but I believe that Socialists who 
take up any position more equivocal than absolute and non- 
violent resistance to capitalist war will find themselves com- 
pletely out-manoeuvred by events. Since any conceivable war 
into which this country may be forced will be a capitalist war, 
the real allies of the Socialists are the absolute Pacifists. 

The only Pacifism of which Mr. Spender appears to have 
knowledge is the ‘Constructive Pacifism” of Mr. Aldous 
Huxley. On its ‘constructive?’ ‘side this is pure bourgeois 
idealism; and Mr. Spender rightly objects to it. The only real 
solution, he declares, is ‘‘Collective security in the name of 
international Socialism.’’ That is true enough, in the abstract. 
But how on earth is it to be achieved? That international 
Socialism is the only solid security for peace, every Socialist 
knows. The whole question is how to achieve Socialism in this: 
country ? And at this point, with a queer unconsciousness, Mr.. 
Spender lets us down. “There must be a united front of all 
progressive and internationalist groups against Fascism and 
War.“ But what are these groups? What likelihood is there 
of their including anybody except Socialists? You cannot 
increase the number of Socialists by re-baptizing them as ‘‘a 
Popular Front.” 

Against Fascism of the kind that menaces us in England— 
a Fascism to which the Labour Party, as a political-industrial 
organisation is submitting in advance—there are but two 
elements of reliable opposition: the convinced Socialist, and 
the convinced war-resister. If others can be added to them by 
the attractive power of the name of the Popular Front, well and 
good ; but it is almost fatally easy to be deceived by the promise 
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of a name. The Front Populaire in France was formed against 
the menace of an overt Fascism. There is no need for overt 
Fascism in this country except as a red herring drawn across 
the trail of the crypto-Fascism which is coming into existence 
with the ignorant or half-aware connivance of both the National 
Government and the Labour opposition. Against this thing, 
which is the inevitable form taken by advanced capitalist democ- 
racy when Socialism lacks the moral or intellectual strength, 
and therefore the mass support, necessary to oppose the drift 
of an integrated capitalist society, no really popular movement 
is probable, so long as the tendency remains latent. It becomes 
visible to the democratic mass-man only in actual war, or the 
apprehended menace of war. 

Mr. Spender has yet to bring his revolutionary*Socialist con- 
viction to the touchstone of political reality. There is no doubt 
that he is capable of doing it. He is, we think, the kind of 
Socialist the integrity of whose evolution can be trusted. And 
he is representative of many sensitive Socialists to-day. If the 
movement towards a Popular Front is going to strengthen 
them, so much the better ; but let them be on their guard against 
imagining that a new name means a new solidity for Socialism. 
The real task which confronts Socialism is to find a point of 
real resistance to the tremendous and unconscious urge towards 
national unity in this country—an urge in which the organised 
Labour Movement has become almost totally involved. Mr. 
Spender, at present, ignores the time-factor. He sees, with 
admirable clarity, the situation impending : 

If there is a war of a National Government against German 
or Italian or Japanese Fascism, the victory of the Fascist idea 
at least will be instant. The democratic countries will reply to 
authority with authority, propaganda with propaganda, 
suppression of freedom with suppression of freedom. It is not 
probable that at the end of such a war, liberal, pacifist, inter- 
national, Socialist opinion will be of much influence, unless 
indeed there is revolution of the most violent kind, made by the 
returning army. 

From this prospect, which is understated, he turns to his belief 
in the collective security of international Socialism. In other 
words, he persuades himself that there will or may be a Socialist 
revolution in England before England is involved in war. This 
notion, which I also cherished five years ago, seems to me now 
a generous illusion. The chances are heavy indeed that the war 
will come first. And I invite Mr. Spender to reconsider his 
position with that probability in view. 


BERNARD WILLIAMS 


What Price the Unknown God ? 


ET us admit at once we are bunkered and at our wits end 

to get out of a fix. The Himalayan mountains of fear tower 
up above us, and before our eyes stretch the wastes of frozen 
human potentialities; yet our faith is too feeble to remove 
either. We stand writhing in our bitterness at the end of an 
epoch. Now, hell, we have to face the unknown and begin all 
over again. The unknown is a mystery where our God calls us 
onwards. In this harsh realm the utmost is demanded of the 
pioneer: one, by one the sickly illusions fostered by modern 
civilisation are destroyed by the rough going, and we are left 
bare. If we fail the jackals will sniff at our bones and sneer in 
their superiority. Each night one shivers at the terrifying 
realisation—there is no place or person to lean upon; one’s 
strength alone can pull one throughs It is the strength which 
belongs to no individual as a birthright. 

And so our modern situation demands this of those inter- 
ested. Can you take the worst, but yet remain creative? Are 
you mad enough to build the Kingdom of Joy in a barbarous, 
festering world? In a moment of romantic foolishness we may 
reply “Yes,” eager, optimistic. The next morning the image 
of an overpowering rock faces us. ‘‘Get rid of that, you boastful, 
creative man,” a mocking \oice taunts us. Ach! the first sally 
into thé unknown ends up by collision with a man-breaking 
obstacle, the rock of human inertia. ‘Our money’s worth with 
all modern comforts and to the devil with any change” is the 
refrain of many in reply to our efforts. 

Anyhow, the first confession of our honesty is that we’re at 
our beam’s end. When we really have the courage to admit 
that, anything may happen. The obvious thing will be to save 
ourselves. But how, if there is no vital life within us, and we 
are not prepared to give ourselves up to the dark sea? No indi- 
vidual can save himself by defiantly resisting the great waves. 
Such a man is not confident, creative, daring any risks. 

There still may be moments left to us when life seems a wonderful 
pageant, opened by a prologue commencing “‘Once upon atime.” 
Strange also that in our anguish poets, philosophers, tinkers, 
tailors think again of the beginning. Men almost become lively 
again when they speak of God, Jesus Christ and His Church. 
The war made them queer in the stomach and they sigh for the 
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good old days of God. What about this once-upon-a-time to the 
great pageant we take part in ? There may lie the sore-needed help. 
The Ancients give us a positive clue—‘‘In the beginning God 
created the Heaven and the Earth.” Ah, we fight shy of God 
and Heaven, the earth is quite sufficient without the added 
burden of the Deity and His Home! Still, the history of the 
last fifty years should have taught us that the adventurer must 
go under unless aid comes from somewhere. There is little luck 
of it falling into our laps from the breakfast table. Launch out 
into the deep and perhaps the God who was so supremely creative 
in the beginning may become a reality in the struggle. At 
least there is comfort in that because it dawns upon us that 
where true creativeness is here and now, so the unknown God 
must be there. ‘‘God must be very shy then,” replies the cynic, 
“who creates anything nowadays.’ 

Surely it is hard to believe in any God with the barren winter 
upon us. The old signs of life are gone, things are at a stand- 
still, it is a time of much guffering. At the same moment voices 
are crying for immediate and splendid results for everyone. The 
dilemma grows worse. God is lost in the unknown, but I feel 
an urge to stand still and with that I sense a period of travail. 

. Have I faith enough to stick it out? ‘Wake up and help the 
revolution,” shouts the man of affairs, ‘‘Act, unite P’ 

Our decision on this matter will be made according to the 
strength of our faith. If the unknown God demands that we 
wait till we know what action to take adequate to the situation, 
we are creative in being passive. The task is not beyond visual- 
isation—men must create again anew, for it is the end of the 
old Heaven and Earth: they continue the building of the 
Kingdom of Joy, thereby overcoming the power of the King- 
dom of modern civilisation. Is this a dream, a hallucination that 
the Unknown God shall be manifest again on earth, that a 
world be created anew as if from nothing? Such faith is 
required of modern times, and understanding too. Bold and 
reckless Jesus Christ claimed that He and His Father were one. 
That requires realisation by us: for how can we create unless 
we are one with our God. It is still as in the beginning—God 
creates the Heaven and the Earth. And yet we vaguely know 
that this God now creates through the powers of mankind. 
Many have hinted at it for years, but few wake up to its sig- 
nificance. From this there is no escape, though it is greatly 
desirable. What individual voluntarily wishes to understand 
the myth of Atlas? 
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These words are read often enough in the churches: ‘‘And 
the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.’’ The sectarians 
will shout “blasphemy’’ if any vital significance is attached 
io that saying to-day: it’s safe only, Jost in the vistas of 2,o00c 
vears. Let there be no kidding, it cannot be slithered over. Nc 
new world can be created unless our Unknown God is made 
manifest in the flesh. It cannot be the product of dialectical 
magic. Men and women alone can build it up, that is, if the God 
who ever creates anew is made manifest in their lives. The old 
creation is a mystery lost in unrealised æons. Another form of 
creation goes on apace before our eyes. It seems trivial at first 
glance—the making of tin-openers and steam engines! Yet in 
our humility we may find strength to attempt stranger things, 
and for that We require faith in our Unknown God. 

How strong and beautiful are the trees half hid in damp, 
January mists, waiting in still calm till their transfiguration 
of Springtime. The silence is only stirred by the rich, musical 
notes of blackbirds: the rainpools almost quiver with a sense 
of delight. Are we so inwardly prepared for the Springtime of 
human affairs, or too dispirited to work with the surge ot 
creation from the Unknown? While the world of conflicting 
powers squabble, it may chance that a few will remain still and 
faithful, prepared to wait till an irresistible urge moves them 
to action. Perhaps some will be found with courage, faith and 
imagination sufficient to overcome the world of power—the 
power to force men’s lives to fit a system, whatever form 
may take, and which is vaguely termed Fascism. The buildin, 
of the Kingdom of Joy requires men and women dedicated tc 
the Unknown God, who is their own creativeness. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Meditations of a Socialist 


HAD to-day to write on a matter of business to a Socialist 

friend of mine, whose wife was seriously ill. For a moment 
I hesitated whether to mention the illness at all. I remembered 
how, during the years when my own wife lay fatally ill—and 
this thing happened twice to me—I used to feel grateful when 
my friends did not mention it. It was a wound which did not 
easily bear the irritation of sympathy. 

So I wrote to him just that; and the demon of honesty 
impelled me to go further and to say that Iecould not help 
wondering whether, if that old situation or its like were to 
return to me, I should be thinking very much about Socialism. 
I hope I should; I hope I should be able to; but the fact 
remains that it was not until I was married to a wife who 
showed no signs of dying that my thoughts began to turn 
seriously to Socialism. I had become, for the nonce, in respect 
of the stress of emotional pre-occupation, an average man. 
l pray the dialectical process that I may remain one. 


Socialism, it seems to me, has nothing to say, nothing to 
offer in this matter of untimely deaths, and the griefs therefrom 
arising. If I am told that, under Socialism, the death-rate will 
decline, I may or may not believe it—as a matter of fact I do 
believe it—but the consolation would not be on the level of my 
pain. And I should be recalcitrant against anybody who offered 
the assurance to me as a consolation: yes, worse than recal- 
citrant—contumacious and  counter-revolutionary. I should 
reckon that the Commissar of Consolation was an emotional 
pachyderm, without experience or imagination of sorrow. I 
might even conclude that he was incapable of love. 

I do not know whether they have ceased to feel personal grief 
in the Union of Soviet Republics. I should be surprised if 
they had. But we do not hear much about their experience in 
this kind. Perhaps to expatiate upon it is discouraged as 
‘‘bourgeois.’’ In a sense it is. If to be “bourgeois,” in the 
moral meaning, implies to be pre-occupied with personal 
experience, then an indulgence in a private sorrow is indeed 
bourgeois. Rachel who wept for her children, and would not 
be comforted because they were not, was very bourgeoise; or 
she would have been, were it not that her lamentation was heard 
at a time when bourgeois society was not yet extant. So that 
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we must conclude that there is something relatively timeless 
about the immediacy of personal sorrow, or personal happiness 
for that matter. It would not have occurred to me, at any time 
previous to the last few years, that this would need to be 
argued. But of late the dialectic has become so all-embracing, 
and the economic cause so all-sufficing, that it is a matter of 
elementary precaution to stake out a claim in due form for the 
reality of the personal. 


Now it seems to me very important that the Socialist should 
uphold both the reality of the personal and the reality of the 
social. He must not let either conceal the other. ‘‘Curiosity in 
neither should make choice of either’s moiety.’ This is impor- 
tant for several reasons. First, as a simple matter of truth. It 
belongs to thé essential morality of Socialism, as I understand 
it, that it should be disinterested, that is non-individualistic, 
in pursuit of the truth. 

It is a cause of wonder to me that so many people are 
unaware that the pursuit of truth can.be, and indeed, generally 
is individualistic. I do not wonder that the disinterested pursuit 
of truth is rare, because I know, by experience, how difficult 
it is not to take pride in one’s own possession of the truth. The 
ego is always lying in wait to take credit for the discoveries of 
the impersonal being. It is what Katherine Mansfield meant 
when she found she was “‘preening herself’? over the beauty 
and truth of a phrase, and was dismayed at the evidence of her 
own unregeneracy. That was at the time when she prayed to 
God that He would make her “‘crystal-clear’’ so that His light 
might shine through her. And whether or not we pray to God 
to vouchsafe us this condition, it is surely certain that some 
such crystal clarity is the only condition in which we can be 
adequate vehicles of the truth. It is the condition which is more 
coldly called freedom from prejudice—freedom, that is, from 
pre-formed judgment; and that means the readiness to let go 
our hold on our private possession of the truth. 

It is fairly easy to admit that we cannot worthily pursue the 
truth, unless we have put aside our personal vanities: that it 
is, for example, impossible to arrive at the truth about society, 
unless we are prepared to admit that the truth may be in con- 
flict with our personal interests, and are willing to forego those 
interests, or at least to consider the possibility of doing so. But 
it is apparently much harder to admit that there may be a per- 
sonal and vested interest in the truth itself. This, I think, is 
human and natural. To achieve a truth that is of real value to 
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our own lives—a truth of the kind that we can, in some 
measure, live by—always calls for sacrifice. We have to forego 
some of the manifold, precious and contradictory desires of 
our heart; and often the truth only begins to dawn on and in 
us when one of those precious and human desires has been 
denied by the nature of things. In some sense we have to be 
stripped naked before any truth can enter into us. It is but 
natural that we should take pride in the possession of that 
which has cost us a sacrifice so real; and it is hard to avoid the 
feeling that, after all, we must be a rather remarkable person, 
seeing that the truth has chosen us. Precisely because there is 
truth in this truth of ours, the temptation to pride is insidious. 
We are not, like those who pay no price at afl for their truth, 
tempted to defend it vehemently because it is merely a legiti- 
mation of our own private interests; but we are tempted to 
defend it vehemently because it is truth. We are now servants 
and soldiers in a noble cause—the cause of experienced truth. 
In that cause we are ready to make sacrifices and take risks. 
We have long since passed beyond the condition where we are 
withheld from recognising and serving the truth by considera- 
tions of crude personal interest. On that level we are pure. And 
it is hard for us to realise that on the new level the very strength 
of conviction that we derive from our own purity may become 
even more impure than our former unregeneracy. The last state 
of the man may be worse than the first. 


Alas, that it is so. Hence comesethe strength and the danger 
of every orthodoxy. There is truth, precious and experienced 
truth in every orthodoxy: and that not merely the objective 
truth that resides in the paradoxical statement of the mystery 
of life, but the other more precious subjective truth that is con- 
tained in the word: ‘‘He that shall lose his life, the same shall 
save it.’ It is only when we are denuded of the personal that 
the truth can possess us. And who shall say at what point the 
denudation must cease? How can we know that it is not 
required of us that we shall make a holocaust of ourselves, and. 
by an act of divine self-butchery kill the humanity within us? 

How can we know? It is hard to answer; and it is impossible 
to answer by argument. But there is a point at which every man 
is required, I believe, by Life, or by the God who seeks to be 
revealed in him, to take responsibility for himself. At that 
point, he says to himself: “I know I must surrender, but I 
know I must not surrender all. There is self-annihilation ; and 
there is self-violation. The former is the wavy of life, the latter 
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the way of death. Between these two the responsibility fo 
choice is upon me alone, but not upon me as a self. It is is 
annihilating my self that I am what I am, and where I am— 
a person. By violating my person I should become a thing.” 

It seems to me that it is this final responsibility of the person 
that must never be compromised. It can never be escaped. 
There may be mysteries of spiritual self-eradication which I 
do not know, and which I have no desire to explore. Because 
1 do verily believe that it is possible for a man to kill his own 
soul alive. He may do it in the name of an orthodoxy, or he 
may do it in the name of freedom. There may have been few 
with this latter courage, but I find evidences of them scattered 
in recent history. The prophetic epic of their achievement is to 
be found in the works of Dostoevsky. His ‘‘heroes’’ killed their 
own souls in the name of Man. And there have been others who 
have killed their souls in the name of God. 

To kill one’s own soul will seem to many nowadays a rhe- 
torical phrase, corresponding to no,reality. I do not at all 
-believe this. I think that is fairly easy, and of fairly frequent 
occurrence to-day, to do something irreparable to one’s own 
being. And one’s own being, I take it, is what is signified by 
the soul—what Keats meant when he spoke of ‘‘my own being 
which I know to be.” For, as I once put it, ‘‘only he has a soul 
who knows he has a soul,” who knows that there 1s a fine point, 
as it were, to his total being—a point of life in which the 
elements of his being converge. There is, to my way of thinking, 
nothing transcendental about this soul; it is the point at which 
the unity of man’s being becomes conscious of itself. But 
although it is not transcendent, it is precious. We are respon- 
sible to Life for this ‘‘soul’’ of ours; we have to allow it to 
grow and emerge. Above all, we must not attempt to impose 
at pattern upon it. We must not force ourselves against the 
grain of our nature. 

This appears to many people a dangerous doctrine; and per- 
haps, when it is expressed with the aid of that unreliable word 
“‘nature,’’ it is equivocal. What I mean is simply that the mind 
must not be allowed to tyrannise over the heart. Nor the heart 
over the mind, of course, for that leads straight to illusionism. 
But the tyranny of the mind over the heart is, I think, equally 
fatal—equally destructive of the real person. I believe that the 
real person emerges from an interpenetration of the mind and 
heart, and that in the moments of the creative unity between 


these two elements, reality is born. 
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PROPERTY AND IMPROPERTY. By J. A. Hobson (Gollancz) 4s. 6d. 
net.—Mr. Hobson’s thesis is ‘‘that the failure of Socialist parties in 
this and other countries to make a clear distinction between the right 
and wrong sorts of property—those which in their origin and uses 
are expressive of personal effort and personal satisfaction, and those 
which proceed from looting, oppressive bargains, gambling and 
cunning . . . is the chief barrier to sound economic reform.” 
Quotation, p. 238. ' 


THE LETTERS OF LENIN. Translated and edited by Elizabeth Hill and 
Doris Mudie (Chapman and Hall) 15s. net.—‘‘Letters of Lenin” 
would be a more accurate title: for this is a selection, though a good 
one. The explanatory notes are full and valuable. For 4all its. conspira- 
torial technicality, Lenin’s correspondence is intellectually exciting— 
with the self-forgetful creative passion. We commend for study the 
letter to a Swiss Socialist discriminating between bourgeois and 
socialist pacifism (p. 404). Quotation, p. 232. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. By Paul Tillich (Scribner) 8s. 6d. 
net.—Tillich is a profound religious thinker: i.e., a profound thinker. 
He is the foremost German exponent of a religious Socialism, which 
is not to be confused with continental ‘‘Christian Socialism.’’ This 
book is to be read and studied by anyone who finds meaning in the 
sentence: ‘‘Interpretation of history necessarily leads to the question 
of Christology” (p. 243). Quotation, pp. 235, 242. 


FAMINE. By Liam O’Flaherty (Golfancz) 7s. 6d. net.—God help 
the country the spirit of whose people is almost broken by the sordid- 
ness of extreme poverty. This oppressive tragedy is the theme of the 
story. It relates the acute suffering of the 1848 potato famine in an 
Irish village. Tyrannised, apathetic, custom-bound, the peasants are 
the puppets of evil chance. Their superstitions, animal grossness, 
Christian charity, and dour tenacity are portrayed with startling 
vividness. The dialogue is at times inflated, but the artist remains 
true. 
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KING-HALL SURVEY, 1936. By Stephen King-Hall (Newnes) 6s.—A 
remarkably readable, reasonable and comprehensive survey of 1936. 
Conclusion: ‘‘I do not believe that the world can remain so close to 
the abyss for another twelve months.’’ The arrangement is excellent ; 
“The Year in Pictures” outstanding. Publication is to be annual; and 
it deserves to be. Quotation, p. 251. 
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The Invisible Event 


HE House of Commons has begun to be worried by the 
, catastrophic decline in the birthrate of this country. At the 
present moment the population is almost stationary; within a 
year, it is certain, it will have begun to decrease; and the 
experts are agreed that in forty years the population of this 
country will be under thirty-five millions. (That, of course, is an 
estimate which optimistically reckons the effects of future wars 
as similar to the effects of past wars. The chances are quite 
serious that the population will not he one-half that size in 
1976.) This means nothing less than the decay of a civilisation. 
The causes ? They are many, and profound. They were merely 
tinkered at in the House of Commons. The deepest of all we 
might describe as a universal lack of faith in life, which is 
essentially the same as a Jack of faith in God. On one level 
it manifests as the lack of any assurance of economic security. 
On another level it manifests as the menace of a war that will 
destroy the very basis of Eurgpean society. But these are only 
ihe symptoms, the disease lies deeper. It takes either a very 
brave, or.a very foolish, man and woman to bring children 
blithely into the world to-day. And yet, if men and women 
shrink from that duty, the spiritual as well as the physical life 
of the country must suffer a fatal impoverishment. A national 
life that is declining biologically, is declining in meaning and 
significance : its roots are withering, and there can be no healthy 
flower. The steady deathward trend that has now overtaken the 
civilisation of Europe will not be checked by the false and 
diabolic religion of the totalitarian state. The autocratic injunc- 
tions of Mussolini have been completely without effect; so will 
those of Hitler be. The Fascist states are merely rushing 
towards the death to which the democracies are ‘‘greasily 
declining.” Not all the bombast of Duce and Führer can pre- 
vail against the deep and instinctive knowledge of the man and 
woman of Germany and Italy that “there is no health in us.’ 
The loud-speakers of these tr umpery devils—the gruesome 
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nemesis of a Europe gone rotten—cannot deceive their victims 
into believing that they have conjured up a climate propitious 
for birth. 


ND Sweden, which was being so extolled a month or twc 

ago as the paradise of democratic Socialism by the 
characteristic organ of our rationalistic bourgeois Socialism, 
The New Statesman—we should like to have statistics of the 
birth-rate among its readers—is suddenly revealed by a con- 
science-stricken report of a Swedish Government Committee as 
a thoroughly godless and beastly combination of bourgeois 
luxury and working-class poverty. Stockholm, the architec- 
tural Elysium of the modern zsthete, has produced a standard- 
ised flat of one room and a kitchen! ‘‘More than 40 per cent. 
of all Swedish urban families with more than three children, 
and more than one-half of all working-class families with more 
than three children live in tenements of this type” (The Times, 
February 13th). What wonder, then, that the present Swedish 
birth-rate is 30 per cent. below the minimum level required to 
maintain a stationary population? It is difficult not to believe 
that a grim destiny is in store for a Europe such as this. One 
would give a good deal to be able to believe in a proletarian 
revolution. It will probably come, one day; but not at all in 
the fashion its fanatics expect. 


HAT is really required is a total religious revolution. J 

believe it is beyond the power of the Church as it exists 
to give any lead in this. The false Christianity of the secular- 
ised Church is much more likely to collapse before the pressure 
of the totalitarian state. The religion of the Fascist state is a 
horrible perversion of religion; but it is the expression of the 
real behaviour of European man, and it is more potent than the 
Church-religion that covers that behaviour with a lie. So we 
find even Roman Catholicism in full retreat before it, in Ger- 
many. The percentage of children entered for the Catholic 
schools in Munich this year was 4.8; last year it was 34.9. In 
one single year of Nazi pressure the number of children 
receiving a Catholic education has been reduced to less than 
one-seventh. Obviously, next year there will be no children at 
all being educated as Catholics in Munich. Indeed, the Church 
seems to be able to resist the pressure of the Nazi state only 
where, as in the new “‘confessional’’? Lutheran church, inspired 
by Karl Barth, it makes no secular claim at all, but retreats 
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-into a complete transcendentalism; but even there it seems 
probable that the State will succeed in what Barth describes 
as ‘‘its subtle aim of isolating it to such a degree that in the 
long run there will be no need for recourse to legal means for 
abolishing it altogether.” This is hardly the place to point out 
to how great an extent the exaggerated supranaturalism of 
Barthian theology will facilitate the process of making the 
Church ‘‘an association of a few eccentrics and old people.” 


O form of religious reversion, which is the best of which 
the existing Church is capable, can possibly withstand 
the secular religion of the totalitarian State. The total 
“religious”? revolution of which we speak is religious because 
it is total, and total because it is religious: it must, be, as a 
matter of course, equally committed to social revolution, and to 
individual revolution. Whether or not it openly avows its 
Christian allegiance is perhaps immaterial, though it is involved 
in the consciousness necessary to such*a movement that it can 
hardly fail to be conscious of its Christian derivation. Socialism 
is necessary to a real Christianity; but Christianity is equally 
necessary to a real Socialism, which, left to itself under the 
conditions of capitalist democracy, suffers a mortal degenera- 
tion, No doubt Pacifism is an essential element in such a reli- 
gious Socialism, or revolutionary Christianity; but so is 
Socialist understanding. Without this, Pacifism may easily 
Rplav into the hands of the enemy. There ha’*.been an illumi- 
nating correspondence in The Times, which ‘rly shows how 
this will be arranged. Says one Headmaster: I respect the 
young generation, though J do not understand it. They are 
really serious about their pacifism. “JI have been profoundly 
impressed by the sheer sincerity of their conviction that all war 
is not merely wrong but futile.” (In fact, it is now pukka to be 
a Pacifist!) Don’t let us have any nastiness between wearers 
of the old school-tie. Let us settle beforehand, like gentlemen, 
who is to have the rifle and who the spade. 


R. P. S. MUMFORD, who is a leading Pacifist, and 

writes from the Cavalry Club, significantly describes 
this as an “important and chivalrous attempt to meet the 
pacifist position.’”” He urges—it is best to quote verbatim— 
that “the plea for the avoidance of the waste of energy that 
must follow the compulsion imposed by tribunals and imprison- 
ment should not be neglected.” Still, he does go on to assert that 
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the pacifist ‘‘in making his protest against the whole principle - 
of warfare is as debarred from the use of a spade in the prose- 
cution of a war as he is from the use of a rifle...’ But “on 
the other hand pacifists are willing and anxious to work for the 
alleviation of all the suffering caused by the war... . There 
is plenty of such work to be done, and surely it would be to 
the benefit of all that a common basis of agreement on this 
point should be found.” Pacifism of this kind which seeks a 
gentleman’s agreement with the capitalist state will achieve 
only a preliminary registration of pacifists to the end (of 
which it is surely unconscious) that the State may the more 
expeditiously and efficiently organise its total man-power for 
the prosecution of war. . 


EANWHILE Malaga has failen. Practically the whole 

of the poorer civilian population voluntarily evacuated the 
town before the insurgents (mainly Italians) entered. Strange 
that the population should flee from its deliverers! “As thev 
trudged along, aeroplanes swooped down on them, training 
their machine-guns on them and killing hundreds. This facı 
is amply attested.” That is not the Daily Worker, but The 
Times (February 15th). 


RE-READ these notes. They are gloomy; but I am not, 

though I believe them to be unexaggerated and true. ‘“‘Even 
through the hollow eyes of Death I spy Life peering.” Tha 
total and religious revolution must be—though it can begin in 
only a few. Once begun, it will grow: because there is no other 
way for Life to move. And this revolution, which is happening 
because it must happen, can be described as a new simplicity 
—a new nakedness. It is, in a profound sense, no use our 
thinking any more. We can, literally, think ourselves only to 
death. We must hand ourselves over like, naked new-born babes 
to the Life that is within us. ‘‘Except ye become as little chil- 
dren.” It is the element it contains of this surrender which 
makes Pacifism a thing of worth. The same impulse which -bids 
us resist to the death the blasphemy of modern war, bids us 
also beget and bear the children of love, and free our necks 
from the mill-stone of possession. We obey the injunction ‘‘to 
take no thought for the morrow,” not because we would, but 
because we must; and we are reborn into a new world—tender 
green shoots of a new birth of generosity and faith and love ` 
that will one day rend asunder the deathly masonry of the old. 


JOHN DOUGLAS 


Is it Peace? 


N the evenings during the summer of 1932 Í used to sit in a 
beer garden in a town in South Germany talking to friends. 
Things were bad, so bad that no Englishman who was not 
living there under the same conditions as the Germans them- 
selves can realise how poor and how desperate they were. When 
I] went to Germany in September, 1931, I was paid 300 marks 
4a month, but by the summer of 1932 my salary had sunk to 
jess than 200 marks, and most of the people I knew thought 1 
was rich on that. | suffered the same pay cuts as everybody 
else in the teaching profession. 

We were a mixed company. There was Hans, a schoolmaster, 
who had studied in Berlin and Munich and had taken his 
doctorate. He was then about twenty-seven years old and had 
been unemployed for four years. He ‘was on the waiting list 
for service in a State school, but he had no prospect of getting 
a job for two years because there were already a lot of people 
in front of him. He taught an hour or two a day at a private 
school, for which he got thirty marks a month. Once I said, 
jokingly, “Thirty marks a month! I’d send it back to them.” 
He smiled and said, ‘‘No, I prayed for it.” 

Hans was an intellectual and a Communist. He never spoke 
-clap-trap and party propagafda, but he believed in education 
and in a workers’ state. This belief prevented him from falling 
to pieces during the years he had been waiting for a job. 

Fritz had been a clerk in a foreign tourist bureau. He could 
speak English, French, and Spanish fluently, but when the 
tourist traffic began to decline after the slump he got the sack. 
Bruening’s einergency decrees had hit his family hard. His 
father was employed by the railway and was supposed to make 
enough to keep two unemployed sons as well as his wife and 
daughter. Fritz couldn’t stand always being at home so he used 
to gotothe town library and read up odd subjects like astrology 
and graphology. He believed he could tell the future from the 
stars and your true character from your handwriting. Unfor- 
tunately for him he was just too intelligent really to believe all 
this, so that when he was with us he laughed at himself and 
talked about his ‘‘parlour tricks.” But when he was alone in 
the library his knowledge gave him the illusion of power. 

Karl was still a student and had not yet been drained of his 
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vitality by years of unemployment. He was a Nazi, and for 
him everything was black or white. Germany did not lose the 
war, she was stabbed in the back by the November criminals. 
Clear out the Jews and the Marxists and then we can all work 
together and get somewhere. You British are decadent, you 
oughtn’t to let the Indians out of India to study in Europe. 
Keep them in their place. When the President of the French 
Republic was shot by a lunatic he said, ‘‘Well, thank God 
that’s one Frenchman less.” He didn’t really believe all that 
he said, it was part of the Nazi pose of the blond Nordic 
Blunderbore. 1 

We talked politics until the band stopped playing and every- 
one went home. There was little else to talk about. The papers 
were full of it, the hoardings in the streets were full of it, even 
the air was full of hoarse voices that turned your blood cold 
with their passionate hatred. 

At first I thought German politics great fun. I examined 
every problem coolly ahd judiciously and thought that there 
was much to be said on both sides. But I soon realised that 
politics was not great fun for the others. In England it didn’t 
matter much which way we voted as far as our personal for- 
tunes were concerned. With the Germans it was a matter of 
life and death who won the elections. If Hans and his Com- 
munists got in it was the end of Karl and his career; if Karl 
„and his Nazis got in Hans would either have to sacrifice his 
principles or remain unemployeds You can’t think clearly and: 
dispassionately when the stakes are so high, and nobody was 
thinking in German just then except a few professional tight- 
rope walkers like von Papen, who thought only about them- 
selves. Everybody was wanting a job and enough tg eat and 
security and an end of this hectic in the blood. There were 
names for these confused desires and hatreds, but they were 
not descriptive. Jews, Capitalists, Nazis, Marxists—these words 
were counters that were used instead of thinking. 

It is difficult to recreate the atmosphere of Germany in the 
summer of 1932 because when you have written down all the 
events and the isolated images you retain of that time you 
have got to add a feeling that oppressed you every hour of the 
day in the streets, in the cafes, and everywhere where there 
were people, a feeling of an overwhelming destructive power 
released in men. There were the parades and counter parades, 
the shooting in the streets, the pictures of murdered men in the 
Nazi and Communist papers, the torchlight procession winding 
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up the Castle hill and hundreds of girls marching behind the 
Storm Troops singing ‘‘Deutsche Jugend,” the poor man in 
his worker’s cap distributing pamphlets outside the Brown 
House, and that man’s face through the legs of the crowd after 
they got him. <r 

At night I sometimes go past a waterworks building. The 
doors are always open and the electric light is burning inside, 
but there is never anyone there. I see a huge wheel and a 
polished steel shaft. Only the wheel moves, and at regular 
intervals there is a swish of water and a plunging thud that 

sreaches the bowels. In Germany, coming under all the 
marching and hysteria, was the intimate thud of this enormous 
negative force,,this approaching death. 

When I went home at the end of the summer I found pecple 
in England were still living in a pipe dream. They were worried 
by the slump, but derived some consolation from the splendid 
way in which the Old Country was taking it. There was a 
feeling that it was almost worth while having a crisis just to 
show off British solidarity to the foreigners. When I mentioned 
war they laughed. 

There was already a war fever in Germany. The Nazis, 
pledged to ‘‘throw off the shackles of Versailles?” and win back 
the lost German colonies, in a series of bitterly fought elections 
had become the largest single party in Germany, and everyone 
knew that if Hindenburg wavered there would be civil war. 
‘What nobody could see wag the intrigue and double-crossing 
that went on behind the old man’s back. We only saw a strand 
of the web here and there. Bruening fell, Groener fell, von 
Schleicher fell, von Papen fell—the most universally detested 
Chancellor Germany ever had. By the time the bewildered Left 
parties had finished knocking down Chancellors they found 
Hitler in the chair and a ring of Storm Troops round them. 
The civil war was won before it had started. 

Hans, Fritz, Karl and I sat in the beer garden and disagreed 
about everything except that there should never again be a war 
between England and Germany. As individuals, we knew and 
trusted each other, we even trusted Karl because, although with 
his friends he was a Nazi, with us he was just Karl, a good- 
humoured but very obstinate student. One did not suspect the 
others of having any sinister designs on his pockets or his pres- 
tige, we regarded each other primarily as rational human 
beings and only secondarily as English and German. Our 
horror of a war between England and German was not based 
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upon reasons of state, but on the lunacy of a position in which 
we should have to kill each other. 


That was nearly five years ago. I left Germany two months 
before Hitler became Chancellor, and I have not spoken to a 
German since. I don’t suppose Hans and the others meet any 
Englishmen. We have got used to two abstractions called 
England and Germany, so different from the Germans I knew 
and, I hope, from the Englishman they knew. I think of a 
ridiculous figure in top boots with a lock of hair falling over 
his brow and a toothbrush moustache, while they think of a, 
slim tailor’s dummy with a monocle and a supercilious stare 
or it is only by a tremendous effort of the imagination that we 
can prevent ourselves from thinking in these terms. 

We said that we would never fight each other, but it looks as 
though our frail thread of understanding is broken. | am 
already thinking that those Germans I knew and liked so much 
must have been exceptiens, because Germany is not like them 
at all. Į expect they are thinking the same about me. 








There is no merit in altruism per se. You can’t help it if you 
are born so. You are unable to look at anything without asking 
how others look at it; you are urfable to enjoy anything with- 
out the desire that others should also enjoy it. One can be 
altruistic and yet extremely conceited and ambitious: one can 
be egocentric, in the sense in which I here use the word, and 
live a noble unselfish life. 

When I was a child I once confided to a nurse, as a great 
secret, that ‘‘other people’s pains hurt me worse than my own”; 
and though I had never undergone the test of severe pain, my 
remark was true so far as I then understood pain. 

And again, one of the unuttered troubles of my early life, 
with its aristocratic aloofness, was that I wanted ‘‘to be friends 
with everyone,” and found that social conventions barred me 
therefrom. I still love to make passing connections with people 
I may never see again: to be with them as though one had 
known them always. Mr. Middleton Murry expresses the same 
sentiment when he says: ‘‘The thing against which I rebelled, 
with a morbid vehemence, was the absence of a human relation 
between men.” (M. D. Petre: My Way of Faith.) 


GORDON JEFFREY 


Feed My Sheep 


I AM walking into the fair-ground. It is cold and lonely and 
friendless outside; very cold, and the night is dark and 
starless. I am hungry and footsore and the fair smells of food 
and warmth and women. It is crowded at the entrance and I 
push through between two girls; we are pressed together and 
l shudder with agonising joy for the feel of their warm bodies. 
‘They are dressed flashily and are painted to appear pretty; 
they are chewing toffee, their mouths open wide revealing 
gleaming teeth*and a brown, masticated blob of toffee; their 
lips are very red. I am hungry for food and for them. Two boys 
with green hats, suede shoes and grey suits push into them: 
they laugh and the girls giggle. I am tired and pale and 
hungry; prematurely old, and youth ,is passing. I go away 
from them. 

“Come inside and see the miracle ride of the century! A 
one-hundred per cent. thrill! A colossal, stupendous, gigantic, 
breath-taking show. The Wall of Death! SEE Madame 
Soutah! The most daring, the most spectacular woman rider 
in the world P? 

-A large, fat man is shouting into the microphone to my left. 
There is a large, wooden ergction with steps leading up the 
building. On a platform, astride motor-bikes, are two men 
and a girl; a young blonde, very pretty. I gaze with envious 
eyes at her and at the people going into the show. I wonder 
which of the men sleep with her. God! She is beautiful! Maybe 
they take turns. 

One of the men starts his engine with a throbbing, trium- 
phant roar. There is a pungent smell of petrol, gas, alcohol 
burning. There is noise, all noise. All the machines are running 
now, blending with the excited shouts of the sweating show- 
man. ‘Thank God for the amplifiers? say the showfolk. 
Noise, and more noise; louder than ever before. The 
switchback, the zig-zag, the run-a-round, the speed-thrill, the 
side-shows: all to the sound of jazz records, much amplified. 
I can hear Louis Armstrong, Nat Gonella, Harry Roy and the 
showmen’s voices; ‘shouts from the crowds. Everyone seems 
happy and I am lonely and tired and starving. 

“The show is on! The greatest speed thrill in the world! 
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Threepence only. Walik this way: you are just in time to see 
this stupendous, gigantic .. .”’ 

The showman is still shouting. I have heard it before; I 
wander away. Boys and girls, arm in arm, laugh in my ears. 
They are happy, so happy. Fat old women push by me, 
sweating and giggling and shouting; their thin spouses trail 
behind laden with cocoanuts and tawdry prizes. I move between 
rows of stalls: rifle ranges, kicking footballs at balloons, 
rolling pennies into squares. I look at the shows and the show- 
folk shout at me: 

“Try yer luck, sir! Try yer luck! Two prizes each time!, 
Take yer tickets,. please ! Threepence a time! ry yer...” 

“Roll ’em in fer pennies! Roll ’em in! Clear the lines! 
Hard lines miss, hard lines! Ver-ry ne-er! Ver-ry ne-er! ...” 

“Walk hup! This wye sir. ’Ere yer har! Three darts fer 
tuppence! Three darts fer...” 

A young girl stands desperately rolling pennies down on to 
the board. Her eyes are fixed steadily on the numbers, her 
whole attitude is tense. All the pennies go on the lines, and 
the old woman with the large and shapeless straw hat grabs 
them quickly. The girl has one more penny. Her boy stands 
behind her: the crowd presses him against her back: his 
hands feel round her body pressing her tightly; she blushes, 
but cannot move away. She rolls her last penny. 

“Hard lines, miss! Clear the lines !’’ chants the old woman. 

The girl turns away and lookg at the boy. In his eyes is a, 
sick longing, a pitiful dog-like look. She knows the meaning 
of his look. 

“All right, she whispers, and they move away. 

I could weep for my ragged clothes, my tired limbs, my 
aching stomach, my empty pocket. 

‘Walk up, walk up! All the fun of the fair! Buy a teazer! 
Buy a teazer! Tickle the girls! Try yer luck at darts, sir. 
Come on, this way for the darts. Walk up!” 

A confused medley of hideous shouts and canned music is 
éver in my ears. 

I can smell food; a fish and chip bar. It is in the far corner 
away from the amusements. I make for it, keeping in the 
shadows, the comforting, dark shadows. There are few people 
here, they are at the boxing-booth watching Hurricane Harry ` 
fight. He is challenging all-comers, a pound if you last three 
rounds. I am too weak to fight, though my fists itch to crash 
into his bully face. He is a heavy man with wide shoulders 
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sailor. 

Only one man is at the fish-bar. He is drinking coffee which 
they sell at threepence a cup. I have just three coppers left. I 
must have warmth; as I sidle up to the counter he goes away. 
I am the only customer. The woman in charge is short and 
thin and grey-haired. I order a cup of coffee. The cup is un- 
washed, but it is hot, very hot. I put my hands around it 
warming them; the warmth is very peaceful. It is very cold 
now. The woman is eyeing me, I feel. I look up straight into 
ther eyes. They are a faded blue and friendly. She smiles 
kindly at me. ° 

“Cold, boy ?8’ she asks. 

I nod. 

“Out of work ?”’ 

Again I nod. 

“How about a bit of fish and chips?” 

I look at her, surprised. Her voice’ is so soft and kind, it 
reminds me of my mother, of my home. I see the tiny cottage 
again, the cold, wholesome land, hear the sounds of sheep and 
cattle, feel old Nobby’s wet nose nestled in my hand. Almost 
I could weep, but I am tired and hungry. Maybe she is only 
laughing at me. I only nod my head. 

She is already piling up a plate with fish and chips. She 
gives it to me without a word, only a kind smile. My heart is 
*thudding madly. I begin to eat. It is great joy to ° $l the 
potato sliding up against my gums as I bite the chips, . ad the 
fish is hot, so hot I have to hold my breath. I continue 
eating, just eating. I feel very tired. I finish the fish and look 
up. The old woman’s face swims before me, my head is 
throbbing, the sounds of the fair are far away, the lights on the 
stall flicker, fade, then shoot up brightly. Everything is at 
peace now. 


The old woman is looking strangely at a young man. He 
looks as I did once, something. His hair is black and his eyes 
bright blue, but his face is pale, unnaturally pale, deathly pale. 
The old woman starts back with terror, or maybe surprise, in 
her eyes. He smiles infinitely tenderly at her. 

“Thank you, mother,” he says softly, smiling very slightly. 

Her eyes open wide in wonderment. 

‘‘My son, my son,” she keeps repeating. 

‘Your son,” he says, smiling affectionately at her. 
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“But you look ill, son,” she says, now not an old woman 
with a fish and chip bar, but a live woman, the eternal mother. 

He smiles at her. 

.'*So would you if you had been dead two years.” 

I do not feel surprised. Somehow I knew that he was dead, 
that he was death, my death. Maybe I had died two years ago, 
maybe these days were death. I did not know. | feel apart from 
them yet one with them. 

Gradually ] begin to be aware again of the sounds of the 
fair. The faces of the old woman and her son begin to fade. 
I am struggling to hear them, to see them just a moment 
longer. ° 

Her voice sounds weak and desperate. . 

“When can I see you again?” 

His smile is vague, confused and fading. 

“One day, mother, one day, you will know me again. One 
dav when I am tired and hungry and lonely.” 

Then, as his pale face seemed to retreat farther and farther 
back into the darkness, I heard him say: 

“Feed my sheep P”? 

Their voices and faces fade away: | strive to follow after 
them, [ see nothing, nothing: then a light burning, getting 
bigger and bigger. 


I awake and it is the naptha light above the stall. I must 
have slept and dreamed. The old*woman is still looking at med 
kindly. No one is near. I can hear the sounds plainly now. I 
feel confused and laugh shyly. 

“I must have fallen asleep,” Į say guiltily. 

“Only a moment,” she answers softly. 

I look round, J am warm now and want to get away. 

“I must go,” I say. “Thank vou for the fish and chips.” 

She turns to the counter and from the till takes some coins. 
She fills my hands with coppers and small silver. Tears are in 
her eyes. 

““Good-bye, my son, 
you.” 

She crosses herself quickly. 

“You remind me of my son, my only son. He died in Ireland 
iwo years ago.” 

I stumble away into the light of the fair. 

I am warm and fresh. I feel happy, strangely, gloriously 
happy. The coins jingle in my pocket. 


+? 


she says. ‘Take these and God bless 
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I do not want to die now. 
A girl links her arm into mine and looks up into my eyes. 
1 give her some coins and try to escape. She jumps back, anger 
in her eyes, and throws them back at me. People turn and 
laugh at me. But I don’t care now, not now. 


MAX PLOWMAN 


The Test of Religion 


HE religiong of the past are statements of experienced value 

made by men in the past. They represent the assessments 
of the wisest men of their day concerning the real goods at 
the disposal of mankind at a certain period of time. As time 
goes on, the goods change in number and in kind, and if the 
old valuations no longer obtain, the religion dies and needs to 
be replaced by another. If another is not forthcoming there is 
a relapse towards chaos. A sense of values, and therefore a 
religion of some sort, is a necessity to man, or his world 
becomes like a house full of junk. Without a sense of values 
there can be no order; for apart from value nothing can be 
given its place: the worthless jostles the priceless and the 
house of life falls to the level of a thieves’ kitchen. 

Science is essentially withont a sense of values. 

That is merely a statement of fact: no one who understands 
the essential nature of science could imagine it to be a dis- 
paraging comment; for it is essential to science that its objects 
should be immune from human preference and be regarded 
from the standpoint of phenomenal existence and inherent poten- 
tiality. The virtue of science is its freedom from bias in favour 
of man: its pure objectivity is its triumph. And as a means of 
examining, describing, and cataloguing the world’s goods— 
as a means of bringing them to man’s understanding and 
laying them out before him so that he may exercise choice, 
science is man’s perfect handmaid. But just as the mistress of 
a house continually exercises choice in the use of her house- 
hold goods, and would not dream of relying upon a servant’s 
estimate of her needs, so man is called upon to exercise his own 
deliberate subjective choice, without dreaming that science has 
either the right or the power to do this for him. 

But in the past hundred years we have acted as though 
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science possessed just such authority. We have behaved like 
a child who discovers a treasure and is so delighted with its 
find that it neglects to eat its breakfast. We have, to a lament- 
able extent, established a dictatorship of science, and accepted 
factual knowledge for wisdom. We have acted as though 
objective knowledge were all-sufficient ; which is to accept the 
child’s treasure in lieu of breakfast. Objective knowledge is 
one thing : subjective behaviour is quite another, and the main- 
tenance of life obviously depends upon the latter. I may know 
all about food, but unless I eat it I shall starve. Moreover, I 
must eat according to choice and appetite, and not primarily 
according to the most perfect knowledge of vitamins, because 
it is | who must eat and the value of vitamins is wholly subjec- 
tive and potential. Everything in the world has‘potential value; 
but millions of things of the highest interest to science and of 
incalculable value potentially are absolutely valueless to me. 

The common complaint is that science has invaded the terri- 
tory of religion, and the world is out of joint in consequence. 
That is a platitude, but also a bad statement of the case, 
because strictly speaking science does not, and could not, 
possess the power to invade anything. All that has happened 
is that science has been strong in an era in which religion was 
weak. Man, in his regard for things, has allowed his sense of 
the comparative values of things to decline. It is idle to spend 
nuch time lamenting this: those who do so proclaim their 
enfeeblement. It represents a swing of the pendulum. They 
material gain is great and is to be enjoyed. But the point is 
that it can only be enjoyed as the pendulum swings back to the 
appreciation of values. That this is so is now made clear to us 
by the increasing anti-social tendencies of wealth, the appalling 
tendency to superficial mechanised living, and such facts as 
the existence of a caste called ‘‘the unemployed,” the prepon- 
derence of goods over purchasing power, and the limitation 
and destruction of goods in a worid where millions are needy. 
Every sensible person recognises that we cannot go on indefi- 
nitély with a style of life which automatically increases the 
tendency to such things. 

It is indeed high time and past for the pendulum to swing 
back. And it will not swing back of its own accord. We have 
got to swing it. Man is the mechanism that swings the pen- 
dulum according to his desire. It is for him to swing it back. 
And this does not imply, as some believe, a neglect of science, 
disuse of the machine, and a crawl back into the Middle Ages. 
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All knowledge is expressive of potential value, not merely to 
the body, but to the soul; and those who would neglect it are 
the enemies of the soul. What it means is that the great gains 
of an age of materialism must be consolidated by a new sense 
of values, or the gains themselves, for want of proportioned 
appreciation, will become worse than losses because they will 
exercise the tyranny of matter powerfully set in motion and 
out of control: they will destroy the men that made them. It 
is because that process has already begun that thoughtful 
people of all shades of opinion begin to Jook with foreboding 
upon the future of our civilisation. 
' Many are agreeg that a revival of religion is needed. And 
there they stop, like the man at the Pool of Bethesda, not 
knowing how or where to begin. They are “‘so haggard at the 
heart, so care-coiled, care-killed, so fagged, so fashed, so 
cogged, so cumbered’’ by disenchantment and by the linen 
garments of the dead forms of religion, which still lie unfolded, 
that the very word religion—the words*of hope—is expressive 
also of nausea. The word itself has for so long stood for so 
much that is clearly dead. They thus lack terms even to express 
their desire. All the old terms are soiled with the effects of 
death, and even hope itself, because it puts reliance in the 
future, seems insufficiently immediate and bears the taint of 
suspected other-worldism. They want to move at once, and 
powerfully or not at all; and they feel surrounded by decay. 
p hey are sickened by the voice of the sentimentalist who thinks - 
that all we need is a little more kindness and the dead bones 
will begin to move. They are undeceived by pseudo-religious 
metaphysicians crying up abstraction as a substitute for spirit 
and form; and they are only made cynical by the religion of the 
scientists which looks for all the world like a self-conferred halo 
about an otherwise common-sense head. 

So that the very persuasion that the powerful constraint of 
religious belief is alone able to swing the pendulum, only 
increases the general mood of hopelessness. In this hopeless- 
ness, men split inevitably into two opposing camps, which they 
join according to their natural dispositions. The men of feeling 
go to the left. They abandon religion on the ground of its 
outworn theology and its reliance upon a supernatural world; 
and for it they substitute a theory of humane political govern- 
ment. The men of intellect go to the right. They move back on 
to the traditional ground of religious belief for the sake of 
intellectual form. They ornament and decorate the tomb of 
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dead faith, set an intellectual watch upon it, and disguise their 
loss of integrity by a theory of sufficiency of belief. In short, 
the two sorts of men become either Communists, varying in 
colour from pale pink to blood red, or adherents (and the word 
may be given its full meaning) to the Catholic Church or some 
offshoot respectably near the parent stem. . 

This effort at self-determination gives to both parties a creed; 
and each, by opposition, gives the other the sense of life and 
importance. But it may be gravely doubted whether both 
parties are not sadly conscious of having accepted and raised 
their opposing standards because nothing better seemed, 
feasible. Their banners were woven in despair: the one by 
those who in desperation fell back upon the logic of circum- 
stance; the other by those who in desperation fell back upon 
traditional] form through sheer Jack of living faith. Both banners 
are deep-dyed in pessimism and designed by minds that 
wrought in pain. Both are upheld by creeds to be maintained 
with clenched teeth and*an eye fixed upon the enemy. 

What is it that they lack? 

They Jack that unfailing’ accompaniment of new birth—joy. 
And joy, as Coleridge said : 

. Joy, Lady, is the spirit and the power 
Which, wedding Nature to us, gives in dower 
A new Earth and new Heaven. 

Are such forms of. religion good enough for the task before 
us? Can they endow the spoils of science with meaning and, 
purpose? Does either of them possess sufficient power to focus 
the faith of mankind and, without regression either material 
or intellectual, bring new authority into the discordant activities 
of the world? Are they not new representatives of a very old 
antithesis that needs a new synthesis to solve its quarrel? 

The world needs a new simplicity of faith. True synthesis, 
when it comes, always comes attended by simplicity. It appears 
like the crown above the head of Bunyan’s man with the muck 
rake. Not until we reach a simple resolution which dissolves our 
enmities shall we have attained to the kind of faith the sufféring 
world cries out for to-day. It will leave untouched much that 
seems highly important now. It will pass by.many of our 
unanswerable questions. It will fix attention upon what matters , 
to us most, and in so doing’ will wean us from the everlasting 
‘contention upon questions that achieve their importance 
through the strife they create. The faith that we want to-day 
is the faith that will compel us to cease from contention about 
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matters that are not all-important to us, personally. It is a faith 
that will give us a new conscience toward God and toward man. 

Religion begins in subjective experience: like charity, it 
begins at home. New religion will only come about through 
the self-examination of him who desires it. To realise that the 
recovery of vital religion lies at the heart of every insurgent 
problem of modern life, and then to announce our realisation: 
with the air of a man convicting the world of original sin, is to 
be guilty of the supreme Pharisaism. If we have no light, the 
announcement of darkness to men in the dark is merely insolent 
conceit; and the gesture of throwing up our hands, which 
accompanies sugh a statement, has no finality about it: it is 
merely an acknowledgment of impotence. Nothing is begotten 
of dismay. Religion is not a sort of magic which we trust it 
may please the gods to rain down upon us if only we can 
endure one another long enough. It is not an intellectual prob- 
lem which we may work out if only we are clever enough ; 
neither is it an emotional geyser which may erupt any time. 
It does not belong to the order of phenomenon which any 
right-minded man can recognise, if only it will appear. Moreover 
—and this above all is important—it is not in its true inception 
a confederacy of like-minded people sincerely anxious to propa- 
gate views of any sort whatsoever. Religion, we reiterate, begins 
in personal subjective experience. 

Whitehead has defined religion as what a man does with his 
solitude. In solitude we are compelled to subjective experience. 
Back, right back from the wide circumference of the world and 
its needs, to the subjective centre of that world, which is our 
own. individual identity, we needs must come if we truly desire 
to know where vital religion is to spring from. For religion is 
the one thing a man need not wander about in search of. It lies 
within : its seed is in every man, and its seed has been likened 
to a grain of mustard ‘‘which is indeed the least of all seeds, 
but when it is grown is the greatest among herbs.” And the 
. lest of religion is whether it is a man’s own. That it should 
express itself coherently in a philosophy that is persuasive to 
other men’s minds is not the vital necessity; for many an 
incoherent faith which is intellectually ludicrous is of immense 
value. The only test of religion worth making is whether it is 
lrue-born: whether it springs from the deepest consciousness 
of the individual: whether it is the actual fruit of experience, 
or whether it is anything else whatever. 

Thus we dismiss as entirely misleading the hope of discover- 
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ing some form of religion which people with similar views may 
agree to accept; for that is to approach the problem from the 
wrong end. “Al religions are one” ; therefore to have religion 
is to have community which must express itself and stands in 
no need of artificial construction. Agreement is only possible 
to a man with a mind of his own, and until a man has made up 
his mind he seeks, not agreement, but adherence; and adherence 
is the habit of the parasite. That we stand in need of a religion 
to adhere to is a false idea—the Pharisaic idea we arrive at by 
looking without instead of within. That, quite clearly, was 
the teaching of Jesus; and it will be remembered that it was 
the Pharisees who knew the form of religion to mare he should 
have adhered. 

Following Whitehead, I should like to atic religion as 
what a man makes of his experience. The real problem of 
existence is not whether the universe is coherent, but whether 
our experience in it is coherent. Has our experience any mean- 
ing, and does this meaning seem to us coherent with all mean- 
ing: does it link up with an ultimate sense of value? A satis- 
fying religion is to be recognised by the sense of gratitude for 
the experience of life which it begets. No religion is worthy of 
a man unless it gives him a deep and abiding sense that all is 
well, quite irrespective of what happens to him personally. The 
resolution of experience, which is religion, is only complete 
when it creates generosity of heart--that spontaneous goodwill 
that arises from inmost well-being. 

In its expression religion is the overflow of that generous 
heart. Blake calls it ‘‘brotherhood.’’ Here we come back to 
man, not pitifully claiming that he is to be recognised as lord 
of the universe, nor looking to him to be an exemplar of any 
such impossibility ; but loving him spontaneously, without hope 
of return, simply because love is a river that must find the sea 
and the divine image in every man is the end of human love. 

Because such love is not reasonable, philosophers have 
denied its possibility. Freud, insisting upon the incurability of 
human discontents, denies the psychological possibility of love 
for enemies, showing that such love must be worthless because 
is it not based upon a sense of justice. If I love my enemies | 
lessen the value of my love for my friends, and give to worth- 
lessness what merit deserves. To such a pitch of futility can 
philosophy founded in materialism lead us! To confute it we 
need only glance at the child that radiates its happiness, not 
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according to the merit of its environment, but out of its own 
native delight in living. 

Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 

Enveloping the earth. 

.What has been known by men in the past can be known by 
men in the present. This light, this glory issuing from the soul 
that has tasted joy at its source has been known and experienced 
by the men and women whom we are disposed to call saints. 
Their works follow them, and ali that is most estimable in our 
civilisation is their priceless bequest. And the finest gift of 
their spiritual laggesse is not their heroism, their fortitude, their 
integrity, their appeal to ideal principle; but their witness to 
the truth that love is not according to merit but springs from 
an unfathomable well-spring, as innate as hunger, as incom- 
mensurable as God. 

Is it necessary to meet the objections of those who see in 
this sense of individual well-being nothing but a personal self- 
concern ? What reply have we to make to the objection that all 
self-concern is morbid; and to the opinion that a man’s duty 
is to society, and when he thinks about himself he is indulging 
in wasteful introspection ? 

First, that individual man is a prerequisite of society. Second, 
that an elementary knowledge of psychology teaches us that, 
in the order of natural growth, self-realisation must come before 
there can be any real appreciation of the claims of society. 
Third, that he who does not deliberately cultivate introspe n 
{in its literal meaning) lives either in ignorance or in fear of 
himself, and will transfer his ignorance or fear to any society 
to which he belongs. 

Job had friends who raised just such objections: they knew 
that his sin was self-concern. Job knew that, too; but he also 
knew that his concern went further and was with the living 
God. Of course, subjective experience that remains subjective 
and is unable to find an object for its love and worship, festers 
and becomes egotism. Egotism lies in wait for consciousness : 
it is the curse of consciousness, the disease which afflicts it, 
and the pit into which we continually fall. It is self-love, the 
inversion of love. But the poles are not so far apart as is the 
realisation of God from the self-gratification that follows upon 
the belief that man in general, or in particular, is his own star. 
Those who dismiss as morbid introspection the individual soul’s 
deepest concern do not know what experience is. Their advice 
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to anyone suffering birth-pangs in the womb of experience, 
that he should merge himself in the happy or unhappy mass, is 
retrogressive of life itself. For the soul is born of individual 
experience: of self-knowledge and the suffering attendant upon 
it, which to evade is—in a very deep sense—not to have lived 
at all. 

God is the only object great enough for the love of man. In 
order to find God, man must explore the caverns of his own 
heart and mind. When he comes to the inmost recess of his. 
own soul, lo! God is there. God, not man: another, not him- 
self : the object of his heart’s delight, which could not delight 
his heart were it himself: the reason, cause, meaning, fulfil- 
ment and consummation of life: its centre and circumference. 
And only as subjective experience is fulfilled and God is thus 
realised objectively, can anyone know that well-being which is. 
the infallible sign of religious experience. Against such an one 
the charge of selfishness fades on the air; for to love another 
with the whole heart is to be incapable of self-regard, and the 
realisation of God is by definition and in act the only absolute 
freedom from self-concern. 


The statesmen who bear before history the responsibility 
ot the Peace Conference were the solemn harbingers who 
unwittingly ushered in the new times. They ended the war for 
liberty, filching colonies; the war for self-determination, 
carving about territories on reports from academic com- 
missions; the war for democracy, taking decisions on the fia! 
of an autocratic triumvirate. The Peace Conference marks the 
beginning of the downfall of democracy, for the three men 
who thus abandoned the principles on which the war had been 
fought were three Liberal-democratic leaders, and the countries 
which they represented were the three great Liberal democ- 
racies of the world. The Liberal-democratic faith of the world 
was first abjured by Wilson, Lloyd George, and Clemenceau. 

The eve of the Peace Conference was glorious. Empires fell 
like packs of cards, and democracies exulted. Great hopes were 
raised in all hearts, hopes which hailed Wilson with enthu- 
siasm on his arrival in Europe, as the leader of a new era of 
liberty. To such hopes the treaty was a tombstone. A great 
despair passed over the earth, and when its grief died out, the 
world settled down nicely to scepticism, short skirts, jazz, and 
prosperity. (S. de Madariaga: Anarchy or Hierarchy.) 


E. C. LARGE 


Peace 


EASE, oh noise and travail, for one moment. Let me see 

but one thing only, no matter what thing, standing in the 
fullness of its mystery. Only that and I will go on again, 
talking about and about, kicking the days of the year like dust 
from my flying feet, whilst my ceaselessly troubled mind tires. 
itself with thought, aches for lost hours and is vouchsafed 
‘nothing single op whole. I am in bed, in a room on the top 
floor of the Saracens’ Arms, at Boston, Lincolnshire, I think it 
is—that does not matter, it is accidental, and of no significance 
to me—but by my bedside, whilst I sit writing, are these two 
candles. They cast on the page of my notebook two shadows, 
through which my pen moves. Candles, two a penny, in cheap 
brass candlesticks. The brass is bold with reflections, the tallow 
steeped with light translucently. They are beautiful single 
objects, clear cut, that do not move. I regard them silently, and 
write, and then regard them again. They are more noble than 
anything that lives. They burn undisturbed by the least of 
draughts and shorten imperceptibly but inevitably. They are 
more communicative, they speak more sternly to my spiril 
than any human being I have ever known. Other people are 
my fellows in the realm of action: they participate in the 
before and after of actions; but that nameless being within me, 
of which these candles are a part, is constantly cheated, loaded 
and confused by the talk and company of men and women. 
Always a man or a woman wants something of me, that | 
should be something other than I am, perhaps only that | 
should make some acknowledgement of them, but so often that 
T should labour to relieve their burden of loneliness, or help in 
their soothing processes of self-deceit. No! A thousand times 
rather would I have these candles for companions: they give 
me light to write by, and they stand still beside me; their 
beauty is incidental and full of symbolic meanings; with them 
is no noise and insubstantiality of talk. 


We have been out in a punt on the river Wey to-day, 
Michael, his Mother and I, and we have returned triumphantly, 
carrying the tired but sunburnt babe and a great green sheaf 
of reed grass, Poa aquatica, six feet high, pulled up from the 
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river. We have carried it bravely through Guildford in honour 
of the River God. All the long day we have been paddling or 
resting along by such reeds, or under the branches of elms in 
narrow backwaters, afloat by grace of the river betwixt cool 
water and the hot summer air. Michael, who still wants two 
months of two years old, has been awake since five o’clock this 
morning, now at last he has confided himself to his Mother and 
gone to sleep. Blessed babe, he is already half a man, the better 
half, we would dare to say: he can see and hear, and touch 
and taste and smell, with his good new senses; his face is wise 
and sensitive, both very young and very old; he is simple and 
without cunning; he propitiates nobody and pleases himself. 
He clasps his small hands behind his back and strolls thought- 
fully, in that beatitude which is beyond wisdom’; he lies on the 
grass and laughs at us with playful challenge, or runs to hide 
his head, confidingly between our knees. And to-day he has 
dabbled his feet over the side of the boat and been splashed 
with bright drops of the river water—as it was in Egypt so 
shall it be for all time. Though in Surrey our hippopotamus 
be a vole, the reeds are of Osiris. We have borne them in 
honour of the river God. 


At home, perfect silence, twelve o’clock at night. A small 
voice, half asleep, and talking to itself: 

“Worm...” 

“Two worms . . 

“Hole?” 

“Worm gone... nother worm gone.” 

Perfect silence. 


33 
, 


The prophet (in the human sense of the word) is the only 
clear-sighted historian. To separate prophecy and history is to 
study the dark without the help of the light. It is always the 
Utopia, chosen by an act of faith, which determines our retro- 
spective vision. It alone gives life, power and meaning to past 
facts. AH knowledge of origins is included in knowledge of 
ends, and that is why the vigour of our grasp of historical 
evidence is only an aspect of our personal power of anticipa- 
tion. History is prophecy turned backwards. (Denis de 
Rougemont: Penser avec les Mains.) 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Poetry, Christianity, and 
Revolution | 


F the five men of commanding poetic genius who appeared 

at the end of the eighteenth century, two—Keats and 
Shelley—died young. Of the three who lived to maturity, two 
made their peace with Christian orthodoxy—Wordsworth and 
“Coleridg a Christian with a 
theology of his,own. Coleridge, when he became a Christian, 
wrote no more poetry; Wordsworth, when he became a 
Christian, wrote inferior poetry; Blake, when he became a 
Christian, wrote the prophetic books, which I believe to be 
profound indeed, but are, and are likely to remain, incompre- 
hensible in a way that great poetry cannot be. 

The two who died young were of the younger generation. 
The upsurge of the French Revolution had not touched them 
directly. The three older men, who turned Christian, had been 
deeply touched by it, and had all been its enthusiastic devotees. ° 
They had all been disillusioned. But there was one profound 
difference between them. Whereas Wordsworth and Coleridge 
accepted Anglican orthodoxy and at the same time embraced 
„political Conservatism, Blake did neither. He became a 
Christian, but a very heretical one, and he remained a social 
revolutionary. 

What is the meaning of this impressive phenomenon? Mr. 
D. G. James discusses it in a very interesting book called 
‘Scepticism and Poetry” (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d. net) 
which I thoroughly recommend to everyone who believes in the 
importance of the Imagination. But since his angle of approach 
is slightly different from the one that concerns me now, I will 
content myself with a single quotation from the last section of 
his book. At any rate, it shall be long enough to be a fair 
sample of Mr. James’ quality. 

‘“To view Christianity as a poetry, however perfectly expressive, 
is to have put oneself outside the Christian community ; to sever 
the identity of symbol and reality in religion is to destroy the 
necessary foundations of that religion. Hence, the menace to 
religion does not arise from so-called scientific attack; but 
from the angle of perception in which the impregnability of 
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religion against such attack is seen as arising from the essen- 
tially artistic mode of religious apprehension. Religion is seen 
as an artistic mode of apprehension which is compelled to assert 
the reality of its mythus. It is, therefore, when thus viewed, 
seen as containing an inner contradiction, yet a contradiction 
which, for the continuance of religion, must be preserved at 
all costs. 

‘*But such a state of affairs is, it is held, necessarily unsatis- 
factory, and if we view religion in this light, orthodoxy is seen 
to be a factor in experience which necessarily occasions inner 
disquiet, a factor which will be eliminated in the course of the 
growth in man’s mind and of increase in seff-knowledge. For 
from this point of view religion is poetry whiclr must refuse to 
know itself for poetry. But such a refusal, it is argued, must be 
overcome; and as civilisation advances dogmatic religion must 
increasingly be seen as primitive, as a stage beyond which man 
must pass. This transitign, it is held, is what is most painful in 
the present stage of our civilisation. It is not true, as is often 
thought, that the cultural crisis of our time issues from the 
so-called conflict of religion and science. Such a conflict does 
not exist. The significant conflict of our time is that which 
occurs in the minds of those who, seeing in dogmatic religion 
the only possible form of a religion which is to be universal, 
saving and missionary, yet are compelled to view dogma as a 
form of religion from which they must, in honesty, deliver 
themselves. It may be put in another way by saying that for 
such minds the difficulty is not in accepting dogmatic religion ; 
to seek membership of a Christian community may be only too 
easy. The difficulty is rather in rejecting a religion which is 
thought to be, as a religion, final and absolute.’’ 

I am disinclined to say that this is the significant conflict of 
our time; because I have to confess that it has to a great extent 
been my own conflict. To great extent, I say: because my 
conflict seems to have overlapped this one, as it were, in two 
directions. There came a time when I achieved a religious faith 
in Jesus. He became Man to me: I believed in his teaching, 
I found in his life and death the clue to the mystery of life, and 
since from this time onward He was always real to my imagina- 
tion—a great deal more real, to tell the truth, than anybody I 
have known in the flesh—I had a satisfying meaning of my own 
even for the dogma of the Resurrection. There seemed to be no 
reason why J should not rejoin the Anglican communion to 
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which by upbringing I belonged. Indeed, in an unobtrusive 
way, I did. 

The conflict which Mr. James emphasises was overcome. 
But hardly had I rejoined the Anglican communion than a new 
conflict began. What was the sense of rejoining a Church that 
did not take the teaching of Jesus seriously at all? The Church 
as idea was all very well; the parish church as the centre of the 
country community was very well: but to have to sit and listen 
to the parson deliberately making the teaching of Jesus of none 
effect by his tradition was more than I could stand. It was a 
travesty in which I could not be an accomplice. I didn’t in the 
least pretend thas I was capable of obeying the teaching of 
Jesus; but I did know what it was, and for me the meaning of 
the Crucifixion, the value of communion, depended on that 
teaching having been what it was. With the dogmas of the 
Church, my imagination had no quarrel; but I could not be 
al peace in a Church which did not take the teaching of its. 
Master seriously. I would have been ‘content if it had said: 
“This is terribly hard,—humanly perhaps impossible. But this 
is what He thought, and, although we can’t obey it, most of 
us have the feeling that we ought to, and that Life will be a 
sorry affair until we do. And what we primarily come to Church 
for is to renew within ourselves by contemplation of His life 
and death the flagging impulse to make Him our pattern, 
although we know we fail, and although we know we must 
fail.” Probably, I felt this disloyalty of the Church towards 
Jesus the more, because I had become a socialist; but it is 
equally true that, when I had become a socialist, I felt the need 
of the Church more keenly than 1 had felt it before. 

Not in the least—as some might imagine—as an antidote to 
Marxian materialism ; but because I was conscious of a curious 
affinitv—both subjective and objective—between Marxism and 
the kind of historical and imaginative and mystical Christianity 
that was real to me. Subjectively, Marx’s doctrine that our 
vaunted individuality was mainly illusory and that our reality 
consisted in our unconscious social relations, seemed to me to be 
necessary to any contemporary form of Christian spirituality 
that was not ignorant or corrupt; objectively: Marx’s doctrine 
of historical “‘crisis,’’ by which the opportunity of passing 
from pre-human to human history occurs at the moment of 
absolute despair, appeared to me likewise as the necessary con- 
temporary form of the strange eschatological belief out of which 
Christianity was born. Marxism thus came to me as an 
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inevitable but unexpected completion of my understanding o 
Christianity. The idea that there was war to the death betweer 
them struck me as fantastic. Between a corrupted Christianity 
and a vulgarised Marxism there was conflict. But, in fact 
Marxism was simply the necessary assertion of the revolu 
tionary reality of Christianity. In other words, what Christianity 
needed, in order to become a genuine and contemporary 
religion, was precisely to admit the truth of Marxism. 

The really significant conflict of the age, I should say, lie: 
in the profound and probably invincible reluctance of the 
Christian Church to mortify, purify, and renew itself with the 
truth of Marxism. That brings me back 4o Coleridge anc 
Wordsworth and Blake. The later and Chrigtian Coleridge 
the later and Christian Wordsworth, are unsympathetic to me 
not because they turned from revolutionary disillusion tc 
Christianity—Blake did that—but because they turned from 
social and political revolution to an amalgam of Christiar 
orthodoxy and political reaction. That seems to me unfor- 
givable; a real treachery to the divine spirit of Man, of whorr 
Jesus was the incarnation. And I believe that because of this 
treachery, they suffered an inward debilitation and ceased to be 
important poets. Whereas Blake fought his way out of 
revolutionary disillusion to a revolutionary Christianity : anc 
his old age became a new youth and an undying a 
Whatever we may think of the Prophetic Books as a whole— 
and to me, in so far as I understand them, they are profound 
and inexhaustible as the scriptures—we know the spirit that is 
in them from the simple verses they contain : 


Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire ! 

Bring me my spear! O clouds unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 


I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


Inimy Exchanges every land 

Shall walk; and mine in every land, 
Mutual shall build Jerusalem, 

Both heart in heart, and hand in hand. 


N. A. HOLDAWAY 


Go Not Into Pacifism 


i O not to Spain’? says Max Plowman in the February 

Adelphi. If I called my reply ‘‘Go to Spain” I should be 
guilty of inciting H.M.’s subjects to break the law (which seems 
to prefer pacifists to socialists) and The Adelphi would not 
print my effort. 

An abbreviated history of 1999 reads: ‘‘The British national 
militaristic goverrment of 1937, supported in this matter by 
eminent pacifists, perceiving that Englishmen were rather sur- 
prisingly volunteering to fight on the side of democracy in 
Spain, took all possible steps to avert this threat to the forces 
of reaction.” 

History is a rather brutal business, and future history will be 
a damned sight more so. For it will judge by practice. It will 
record the practical effects (if any) of Max Plowman’s inler- 
vention on the side of reaction in the Spanish war. The historian 
will doubtless be aware of the noble intentions of the deceased, 
which were a great personal consolation and support to him, 
but since they resulted in practice in support for reaction, they 
will be asterisked to the foot of the page, or relegated to the 
appendix on ‘‘Ideologies,’’ where people who understand the 
inclusiveness of intervention‘ and non-intervention may find 
them and shrug at the antics of our generation. 

Why pacifism ? It’s certainly no use asking the pacifists, who 
are the champion rationalisers. Pacifism is double-edged, cuts 
both ways, menaces existing society, yet undermines the move- 
ments that will transform it. Which aspect is the significant one 
to us now? Observe that pacifism is strongest in the country 
where socialism is weakest—this country. It looks a product 
of capitalism at its highest level of development. If this bour- 
geois land produced one pacifist to weep over Jerusalem, I 
should be mighty interested in him, but there are too many of 
them. They look like a capitalistic necessity. 

Pacifism in England has developed side by side with two 
other processes, the decay of the hold of religion on the masses, 
and the re-emergence of the class-war which had gone under a 
cloud in late Victorian England. Pacifism is certainly a cut 
above the Church, which still preaches that it is Christian to 
take human life, provided, of course, that one’s intervention 
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is on the Right side. But on its other side pacifism takes ove! 
the task of organised religion—the task, best performed ir 
unconsciousness, of keeping the masses peaceably inclined 
From this point of view, the growth of pacifism means onc 
thing; it means that the class-war is, for the first tim 
in capitalist history, beginning to overshadow internationa 
conflict, that the prospects of civil strife are emerging out ol 
the war-clouds, and emerging on a world-scale. Marx wrote ir 
1847 that the proletarian revolution and the feudalistic counter- 
revolution would be pitted against each other in a world-wide 
war. In 1847 only a lunatic or a genius could have said sc 
much ; in 1937 some of us ordinary folk are beginning to guess 
that he was right. 

. . .@ 

A world-wide revolutionary war is approaching. At the oppo- 
site ends of the earth, in Spain and in China, the flame is 
brightest. But everywhere the fire burns. This will be no i914 

. to burst on us like thunder out of the blue. This war grows and 
spreads. Its roots are deep underground, burrowing everywhere, 
breaking the soil in a hundred places. But at least if large 
sections of the masses are no longer prepared to fight for the 
bourgeoisie and its profits, perhaps they can be prevented 
from turning against their masters? Perhaps with English 
pecksniffery and English money the worst can be averted? 
Perhaps the English masses can be persuaded to stand aloof 
while their brothers abroad are drowned in blood by the 
“‘cannibalism of the counter-revolution”’ ? 

The theoretical pacifist is the capitalist answer to the prac- 
tical pacifist, the fellow like E. C. Large. “Officers,” said Clara, 
“give their lives for their country.” “And then they’re dead,” 
said Crossjay. [The Egoist is still worth reading.] This is the 
Large thesis, and a jolly good one. If your country (read ruling 
class) wants you dead, it isn’t the sort of country worth dying 
for. But mind you, if it wants you dead (to reduce the surplus 
population) it will find ways and means of killing vou,-and you 
may yet have to choose between being a Caballargo or being a 
corpse. As those poor devils at Rio Tinto found—too late. 

There is a sort of skin-saving' pacifism which is worth while. 
It is the protest against the insanity of feudalism. 

Two thousand souls and twenty thousand ducats 
Will not debate the question of this straw: 

This is the imposthume of much wealth and peace, 
That inward breaks, and shows no cause without 
Why the man dies. 
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Marvellous how those lines got into that scene of Hamlel 
which otherwise justifies the madnesses of militarism, and was 
recently selected by the B.B.C. for broadcast. [‘‘Nation shall 
speak peace unto nation.’’] “The bourgeoisie has disclosed how 
it came to pass that the brutal display of vigour in the Middle 
Ages, which reactionaries so much admire, found its fitting 
complement in the most slothful indolence.” You can have it 
Shakespearean, or you can have it Marxian without extra 
charge. 

When the practical pacifist remembers that he will be a long 
time dead, he has at least shaken off the illusions of Valhalla 
‘and Paradise and the more nebulous assurances of latter-day 
religion. He wij] not be fired by the slogans of the ‘‘feudalistic 
counter-revolution.’’ But translate this matter-of-fact resistance 
to being killed into a theory of pacifism and the unconscious 
revolutionary becomes the unconscious reactionary. There is, 
says the theorist, a third alternative to fighting for the ruling 
class or against it. We will do neither, but rise superior to both. 
This (he forgets to add) will effect a satisfactory compromise 
between the needs of our conscience and the demands of the 
tuling class. Let the ruling class keep us out of foreign wars 
and we will help to keep the masses peaceably inclined. Of 
course, if there is a war we shall have to refuse to fight, but 
so long as Britain’s share in the world struggle is limited to 
giving moral, political, diplomatic, economic and financial 
assistance to the reactionary forces abroad, is limited to letting: 
democracies disappear and to egging on Fascist powers to 
greater tyrannies, we shall not feel called on to resist the ruling 
‘class on that account. In this style Mr. Plowman agrees with 
the spokesmen of the National Government that the struggle in 
Spain is between Fascists and Communists. What have decent 
Englishmen to do with these inferior foreign ideologies? 

Nevertheless, do not fall into the error of supposing all paci- 
fists to be arch-hypocrites. If they were, they would be much 
less dangerous all round. This harping on the one issue of the 
sanctity of human life marks them as sincere—even if demented. 

War is a readjustment of capitalism. If a million men die in 
war, it means that in the preceding period capitalism, through 
its own contradictions, has failed to use up that amount of 
human life as it should have done. It means that a certain 
quantity of exploitation is telescoped into a year instead of 
being spread over ten. The pacifist, the product of history, 
knows (without knowing) that he is booked to be bumped off. 
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He is in revolt against the negation of individuality so oddly 
contained in an individualistic system. When conditions have 
reached the point where bloodshed is inevitable, he will refuse 
to take part in bloodshed. What he has to realise is that capi- 
talism to-day leans not only on deferred purchase but on 
deferred bloodshed also. Under capitalism to-day we live by 
contracting to deliver our lives to the executioner when the 
account falls due. You have had the tune, you must pay the 
piper. He won't let you off because you also are a windbag. 


No, no! Go not to Spain; neither twist the argument for 
pacifism into the support of reaction; for she theme is too 
melancholy for political forensic, and the anguish of the 
European soul but half-awakened yet. If a philosophy which 
divides the human species into Marxists and non-Marxists as 
creatures eternally and irreconcilably opposed to each other, 
with a dividing rigour such as the English Church has now 
eschewed—if such a phflosophy satisfies our intelligence, then 
we are free to range ourselves on either side and fight to all 
eternity. Then what a pacifist will have to say must seem 
suborned pecksniffery, unconscious reaction, sincere dementia, 
or the emission of a windbag. And it will be useless for the 
pacifist to see his Marxist friend as a circus-rider leaping into 
the air and coming down upon a horse of different colour every 
time; for, to the rider, these are not the antics of a party in 
eternal opposition to nature, but nferely the ordinary gymnastics 
of the dialectic. 

But though pity is powerless and ‘‘un-mans the man,” 
though the negative is weak, insufficient, and perhaps never to 
be enjoined, the positive of N.A.H. is not permissible; and 
that for reasons stronger than English law. For the common 
man understands the ethics of life and death; and according to 
them, only the rain can be sent to Spain. N.A.H. is free to 
say: “I am going to Spain” ; and when he has acted upon that 
nea decision he is permitted to add: ‘‘Come to Spain” ; 

but (unless he is a dictator of a Fascist régime) the words “Go 
to Spain” are denied him. The ordinary man’s sense of justice 
says you may lead men to death and you may be forgiven; 
but if you exhort them to do the fighting and the dying on your 
behalf, you will not be forgiven. To try it is to invite the cruel 
answer: ‘‘Go yourself.” 

Let’s face the unpleasant truth. Fascism possesses a power 
which is denied to Communism. Fascism can and does say : 
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“Go to Spain.” Communism cannot say this, it can only say: 
“Go if you want to.” Hence, when it comes to the authoritative 
disposal of force, Fascism wins by possessing the power of the 
imperative. And what can Communism do to get even? Either 
it must assume the Fascist imperative (and become Fascist in 
so doing) or it must become pacifist, on the demonstrable 
ground that order brought about and maintained by force is 
disorder. Which is as true of nations as it is of N.A.H.’s 
household and mine. M. P. 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


PENSER AVEC LES MAINS. Par Denis de Rougemont (Albin Michel) 
15 francs.—A sincere and subtle examination of the religious 
insufficiency of bourgeois culture; and of the insufficiency of the 
totalitarianism (Communist or Fascist) which threatens to replace 
it. It is a pity that we have no word except ‘‘religious’’—itself 
debased—to describe this kind of criticism. It is, in fact, genuinely 
realistic. Quotation, p. 278. 


ANARCHY OR HIERARCHY. By Salvador de Madariaga (Allen and 
Unwin) 7s. 6d. net.—Madariaga’s thesis is simple. If democracy is 
to survive, it must transform itself into aristocr- sy. How the trans- 
"formation is to be accomplished he does not i sate. His criticism 
is mainly of continental democracy; and he appears to think that 
English democracy is sufficiently aristocratic to evolve without a 
catastrophe. The neglect of two considerations: the war-menace, 
and the necessity of a religious foundation to a real hierarchy, 
give his book an oddly abstract and Genevan flavour. But it is 
stimulating. Quotation, p. 276. 


MY WAY or FAITH. By M. D. Petre (Dent) 10s. 6d. net.— 
“‘Engaging’’ is the word for this book. On Christian dogma, 
modernism, her own upbringing, spiritual friendships, and the 
religious experience of the last half-century, Miss Petre writes with 
a frankness and generosity remarkable in a work whose implicit 
subject is piety. Miss Petre’s piety is her own. What she is catholic 
in is her humanity. Yet because the piety is native and deep, it 
shines through the humour and intelligence with the light of integ- 
rity. Indeed, her way of faith will be made persuasive to many 
chiefly through the unconscious portrait it reveals: a picture that 
belong to a modern gallery of distinguished women. Quotation, p. 264. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. By John Macm 
(Faber) 3s. 6d. net.—Those who heard Professor Macmurray c 
religious basis of Communism last August will like to refresh 
happy memories with this book. The thesis of these lectures is 
“the only temper that is compatible with religious maturity 
empirical one.” (What is ‘‘religious maturity’’?) “Religion 
either transform itself or fade away.” A timely corrective t 
prevalent idea that religion is a matter of superstition, mythc 
or history, even if the stress on the pragmatic should turn out 
philosophically undue. The danger is lest religion should be mis 
for an early starter that can never stay the course unless it fi 
second wind through politics. Religion cannot fade away: 
essential to man’s “nature; but of course religions can, an 
mercifully. 


THE PROTECTION OF THE PUBLIC FROM AERIAL ATTACK. B: 
Cambridge Scientists’ Anti-War Group (Gollancz) 2s. 6d. 1 
The Times complains that this book is not ‘‘constructive,’’ i.e.. 
its authors did not spend their talents in devising really gas- 
rooms, and effective extinguishers for thermite incendiary be 
Perhaps it is more really “constructive to show, as they conclu: 
do, that the Government scheme for protecting the people ag 
air attack are (1) intrinsically defective; (2) beyond the reach c 
poor; (3) impossible to apply to infants. 


CAN CHRISTIANS -BE PACIFISTS? By W. M. Watt (Student Chr 
Movement) 2s. net.—Mr. Watt argues in criticism of ‘‘n 
pacifism and ‘‘pure’’ pacifism. The tangle of casuistry into whi 
gets himsclf ts inevitable to an honest ethical thinker who 
historical understanding, and so assumes that a non-Socialist 


nationalism is possible, and therefore worth dying for. 


THE BLUE BED AND OTHER STORIES. By Glyn Jones (Cape) 7s. 
South Wales becomes fascinating when the artist boldly n 
“valley” life substance for short stories. Mr. Jones is a poet ht 
at one with his countrymen. He understands their misery, tra; 
and workaday world, but transfigures all by his sensuousness, 
humour, and skill in portrayal. At times he is over-ritualistic 
abrupt, but we are grateful for beauty revealed in a coalfield. 


GREAT TRADE RGUTE. By Ford Madox Ford (Allen and U: 
12s. 6d.—This tava book has a welcome difference, since 
author pierces modern shams to discover our real needs. His wi 
is expressed in sprightly, discursive language, varied with q 
sketches by Biala. Through America and Europe he strives tc 
sanity amidst omnipresent insanity. The indictment of our live: 
its taskmasters is profound. He pleads for a simpler and fulle 
for all. 
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the native quarters killing every man, woman, and į 
came across. Others, with flame-throwers and tins 
fired the flimsy huts and houses and shot down those 
to escape. 


Immediately after the bomb was thown at Marsha 
Italian troops surrounded the area, and every Abyssin 
the circle was killed. Other troops were sent to § 
arms and round up any suspects. As has already been 
some 2,000 natives were arrested. The majority w 
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number of victims in this, massed slaughter 
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inertia and destruction which now controls society. To many 
Socialists, the consummation of Socialism in Pacifism is 
paradoxical; above all if they happen to be Marxists. But if 
they understood that they were pinning their faith in the 
existence of a class of men which, in this country at least, no 
longer exists, the necessity of Pacifism would not be concealed 
from them. To admit the non-existence of the proletariat (in 
Marx’s sense: which is the only one that matters for those who 
believe in Marx’s theory) is the beginning of a necessary 
revolution in Socialist thinking. 


R. WEISSLER, the head of the Secretariat of. the 

German Confessional Church, has ‘‘coramitted suicide” 
in a German concentration camp, to which he had been com- 
mitted on the charge of having communicated to the foreign 
Press the letter sent by the Confessional Church to Hitler in 
May, 1936. That letter, contained a plea against the de-Chris- 
tianisation of Germany, and the encouragement of anti- 
Semitism; it also criticised the continuance of concentration 
camps and the legal immunity of the secret police. Dr. 
Weissler’s ‘‘suicide’’ proves that the situation in Germany was 
as the Confessional Church depicted it. Yet the Bishop of 
Gloucester (whose view is that “Jesus added nothing to human 
thought’) lately published a letter in The Times urging the 
Confessional Church to submit Hitler, whose specious offe: 
of new Church-elections the Bishop described as ‘‘the act of 4 
wise statesman’’—like the Bishop’s letter. It is time a few 
Bishops ceased to be ‘‘statesmen’’ and became Churchmen 
instead. 





History AND Meaninc.—History has meaning only in so far 
as the threat of meaninglessness is overcome in concrete deci- 
sion. Since, however, no one knows the outcome of these 
decisions, they imply an element of belief, of hope and daring 
which cannot be replaced by rational conclusions. There is no 
concrete interpretation of history without faith. This considera- 
tion forces the conclusion upon us that the content of a concrete 
and believing interpretation of history is the victory of mean- 
ing over meaninglessness, or—in Christian terminology— 
salvation. If history is affirmed—that is the result of our whole 
analysis—it is affirmed as history of salvation. But whether it 
is affirmed or not, is a matter of decision and faith. (Paul 
Tillich: The Interpretation of History.) 
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value of economic materialism is that it gives the individual a 
new and necessary awareness of the extent of his own blind 
submission to unconscious social forces, and therefore of the 
degree, indeed the extremity, of conscious individual effort that 
is required of him. First, an effort to further understanding’; 
then an effort towards a complete and creative resistance to the 
demonic inertia which threatens to thrust ‘‘civilisation’’ into 


the abyss. 


BOVE all, we must try to see clearly, as the condition of 

acting ‘‘purely’’—almost in the scientific sense. The 
measure of the reality of our effort will be found in the sense 
of our own conflict with our own inertia. And this can be 
understood, or fndeed experienced, only in ‘‘religious’’ terms. 
It is so easy to give up thinking, nowadays: to embrace a 
movement, enrol in an organisation, or to become critical of 
both and succumb to apathy. It is equally easy to think oneself 
into a bewilderment—to bedevil oneself by mere thinking, by 
yielding to the illusion of intellectualism that it is possible to 
think things out. All positive action, in such a situation as that 
of the world to-day, must be in fact a committal of oneself to 
the unknown. There is, and can be, no security. The making of 
“social revolution” into a science is merely one of our more 
pathetic modern illusions. The more we actually lose grip on 
the reality of history, the more we indulge the illusion of being 
ble (if only such and such cirçumstances were given) to control 
it for the good. But the creation of those circumstances will 
always be found, by those who have the honesty to explore them, 
to depend on the self-dedication of individuals to the good they 
know in themselves. We cannot get beyond the ultimate neces- 
sity of “trusting the good in ourselves.” It is at that point, and 
nowhere else, that the conscious and creative, as opposed to 
the unconscious and destructive, is actually embodied. To 
dream that we can delegate our individual responsibility is to 
have surrendered to the forces of inertia. 


EREIN lies the value of the pacifist movement as the 

corrective and culmination of Socialism. It insists that 
there is a point at which the individual must take responsibility. 
What its critics call the irresponsibility of Pacifism—what no 
doubt appears to them sincerely as a kind of social irresponsi- 
bility—is the inevitable manifestation of its responsibility. To 
be responsible in this present world is to fix a point at which 
one will, at all costs, cut oneself adrift from the process of 
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Unborn To-morrow 


HE population problem comes to the front. The facts are 

striking enough. Given that no unforeseen factor appears, 
it is clear that Britain is faced with a waning population. The 
decline, slow at first, will, as the proportion of elderly persons 
in the population increases, become more rapid. A century from 
now Britain will have but a tenth of her present numbers. 
Set that fact against the growing fecundity of Russia, the 
teeming millions ef India and China, and ask yourself what 
is the future of Western civilisation. 

Anyway, Britain is overpopulated, you say, and don’t stop 
to notice that your statement is meaningless, and is, indeed, 
socially imposed upon you just as much as the population 
decrease is socially imposed upon the people. Britain is only 
overpopulated in relation to the condition of her present social 
system. Scientific advance has made absolute overpopulation an 
absolute indeed; something never attained. 

Leave Britain a moment and look at New Zealand. Here the 
population, in a country twice the size of England, looks like 
reaching an upper limit of one-and-a-half-million ! Then per- 
haps it’s a matter of race? Is the British “‘race’’ played out? 
Remember here that France and Germany are in no better 
plight. In Finland, the population is nearly stationary; in 
Russia, just over the border, with a largely identical race and 
identical geographical conditions, the population grows by leaps 
and bounds. Have the honesty to admit, before you fall for 
Fascist propaganda, that the law of population is a social matter, 
is bound up with economics. 

B.B.C. talkers have been busy with this. People were worse 
off in the Victorian age, yet in those days they had more chil- 
dren. Ergo, the declining population isn’t due to economic 
pressure. Of course, it isn’t. Look at Japan, all poverty and 
Piccaninnies. But don’t snatch at the erroneous conclusion that 
therefore our capitalistic svstem isn’t responsible for our 
dwindling population. 

You hear a lot of claptrap about the sanctity of the family. 
People are always most conscious about what is disappearing. 
English poets couldn’t find nature till the Age of Chimneys 
was upon them. The family has gradually disintegrated under 

capitalism. Marx said that the capitalists exploited the workers; 
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I often think that it is a much closer appiozimaton to say that 
they exploit the family. 

In days of petty production, industrial and agricultural, the 
family was the unit. One could say that consciousness was much 
more a matter of family consciousness than of individual con- 
sciousness. Mother made sacrifices for the kids. So did father, 
sometimes. Scottish families toiled on barren crofts to send a 
son into the ministry (so that he might be trained to teach the 
poor to be content). The point about these sacrifices is that they 
were not seen as sacrifices. They were natural, inevitable, the 
obvious thing to do. 

Nowadays, plenty of parents make sacrifices, but many more 
of them than formerly are conscious of whåt they are doing. 
They won’t make sacrifices to rear half-a~-dozén youngsters in 
conditions of disgusting poverty. Many won’t make sacrifices 
at all. Individualism comes to its own in the people in the same 
measure that it loses its validity in the economic sphere. Again, 
consciousness of what is going, but all too little of what is 
coming. 

Consciousness comes first at the top of the social tree and 
spreads down. Good Queen Victoria complained bitterly of the 
prolificacy forced upon her. The bourgeoisie, who could manage 
a round dozen in some cases when Gladstone was Number One, 
later began to fall away. The other classes followed suit, 

The family, under the pressure of capitalism, is disinteg- 
rating. The Socialist is too fond af saying: ‘‘Look at the Means 
Test!’ and leaving it at that. The view has to be wider. The 
family turns from individuals with a group consciousness into 
a group with individual consciousnesses, often antagonistic. 

Allied phenomena appear. Young people go about in promis- 
cuous droves. This is apparent in England, and it is the rule in 
Germany. Homosexuality flourishes, acquires a literature of its 
own. Soviet dialecticians lift an eyelid and begin to emphasise 
the importance of marriage, limit abortion, and frown on casual 
divorce. Hitler offers bonuses for babies, Mussolini canonizes 
cohabitation, but they fail to set the ball rolling, though Italy, 
with its large residue of petty production, is more prolific than 
over-capitalised Germany. 

Fascism has no remedy but to attempt to recreate the family 
that was. Turning the wheel of the perambulator forwards is ` 
done in their system by turning the wheel of history backwards, 
by crying halt to the emancipation of women. Fascism cannot 
strike at individualism without also striking at individuality. 


an 
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Some want to believe that things are no better in Russia and 
that brings up a fresh point. 

Don’t give ear to the reasons people advance for having 
little or no family. Don’t swallow the ‘‘cannon-fodder for capi- 
talism’’ yarn. The chap who tells you that is simply admitting 
that he can conceive of no transformation of capitalism in the 
future and so is getting the best time he can now. Remember 
that the unconscious development of society produces, must 
produce, a consciousness equal to rationalising its develop- 
ment. If you really don’t believe this, read the rearmament 
debates in the Commons and then send me an apology. Any- 
way, you say, those population figures prove that Britain is 
sunk. They don’t? They only prove that you are a Fascist. And 
me, damn it, efcept when I sweat against it. 

Only one day, perhaps, we shall steadfastly set our faces 
towards Jerusalem, which won’t always be on the banks of the 
Manzanares. 


Rapex’s Expianation.—The verbatim report of Radek’s 
evidence, published in full as an appendix to ‘‘Soviet Justice, 
and the Trial of Radek and Others,” by Dudley Collard 
(Gollancz, 3s. 6d. net), disposes to our sense completely of the 
suggestion made in our nofe in the February Adelphi that 
Radek was in a ‘“‘medizval’’ condition of mind. The duel 
between Radek and Vyshinsky, the prosecutor, is quite con- 
vincing. Radek was a “revolutionary defeatist’? towards: 
Stalinist Russia, as he had been (with Lenin) towards Tsarist 
Russia—a perfectly legitimate position. He was convinced that 
Stalin’s attempt to collectivise agriculture would be disastrous. 
“In 1934 we took defeat as our starting point, as a necessary 
fact. But in 1935 every one of us was bound to say to himself— 
if you are ready to do that, you are thwarting a possible vic- 
tory, which is already assured, even if against you. While in 
1933 and 1934 we considered economic retreat as something 
necessitated by circumstances, as something essential for the 
country, and not only in order that we might come to power, 
we now saw that the country had emerged from its chief diffi- 
culties and that the Five Year Plan had succeeded, not only in 
the fact that it had built factories, but because it had become a 
live reality.” 


DICK DARLINGTON 


Towards the Control of Militarism 


HE greatest danger to this country at the present moment 
and the greatest threat to any democracy is a large standing 
army or its equivalent. The Army Act of 1881 was made annual 
to emphasise the important constitutional point that ‘‘keeping 
a standing army in time of peace is illegal except with the 
consent of Parliament.” ‘‘Suspicion’’ of the army is in the 
English blood. If our forefathers viewed theie armies with sus- 
picion, what would they have said to-day with the danger of the 
domination of civilian life and local government by the army? 
The question arises here: are air-raid precautions measures 
of truly military importance? There has been a good deal of 
secrecy about their organisation both nationally and locally. 
Criticisms against thenf have been mainly concerned to show 
their ineffectiveness in case of enemy attack, but the true criti- 
cism of them should be that they have been foisted on to 
unwilling local bodies, to be later foisted on to a more unwilling 
community. They create in our midst, right beneath our noses, 
‘cells’? which at a suitable moment can be readily absorbed by 
the military machine. That threat to our democracy is more 
real than any foreign invasion. 

We know, from talking with those who are undergoing 
“anti-gas training,” that their consciences are seriously dis- 
turbed. The unuttered question is seen in their eyes, “Am I 
letting down my fellow men?’’ This is an attempt to resolve a 
complex problem into a simple decision about loyalties. It is 
the kind of question used on the Right and the Left in dealing 
with pacifists. The Right war-bishops, knowing that flag- 
wagging cannot be palmed off as Christianity any longer, ask 
for loyalty to collective security through the League, and for 
loyalty to ‘‘defence.”? The Left Wingers ask for loyalty to 
“your comrades.” ‘‘You’re not going to sit back whilst your 
comrades fight for the social system you also want?’’ The 
answer to the war-bishops is, of course, the counter question : 
“Which loyalty is Christian—loyalty to Christ or loyalty to 
opportunism as exemplified in the League?’ The bishops 
reply: “War is always an evil thing, but there may be occa- 
sions when it is the lesser of two evils, and is, therefore, rela- 
tively right.” There are three obvious answers to this: (1) 


» 
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Who is to decide when war may be the lesser of two evils? It 
is certain we ordinary commoners will never be allowed to know 
what a war is really about until it is over. Are we being’ asked 
to hand over the keeping of our consciences to the archbishops 
for the ‘‘duration’’ ? (2) If war may be allowed to a Christian 
as the lesser of two evils then every Christian will take up arms 
on the side of social justice. A civil war for better houses, less 
slums, a larger measure of economic equality, with a chance 
of achieving some of these things must be a lesser evil than 
an international one which leaves every international problem 
more intensified and fraught with more distrust and hate. 
Furthermore, in a civil war one is more sure of removing a 
few of the real gppressors themselves, including a few bishops, 
whilst in an international war one may bomb, unknowingly, 
areal friend and fellow Christian. (3) Peace is always, not may 
be, the lesser of two evils. Even the wretched and hate-filled 
peace we are living in at the present moment is a lesser evil 
than the most righteous of Right bishop-wars. 

The real situation is that social change of a stupendous order 
is due—overdue. The people are ready for it. Those who are 
relatively better off are ready to make sacrifices for social 
reconstruction. The extent of the much-condemned pacifism 
is the barometer of that readiness. Whether.the change will be 
catastrophic, say an international war followed by civil war; 
whether the change will be delayed by a period of severe 
depression ; or whether it will*occur without all this unnecessary 
torture no one can predict. It depends upon the innate common 
sense of the whole people. This common sense (please do not 
put in the hyphen, Mr. Printer) is what every propagandist is 
trying to influence and twist to his own purposes. The true 
pacifist (forgive me everybody. It is the devilry of labels 
again: there are Conservative, Communist, Liberal, Labour, 
Christian, Atheistical, &c., true pacifists, although they may 
disclaim the label) seeks only the healthy growth of this 
common sense that it may function in the interests of all. 

This brings the practical pacifist to the opening sentences of 
this article. The danger to the people of Great Britain is not 
a foreign invasion, it is the coercion of its conscience. The 
spiritual bullying of the archbishops has been noted. The 
infliction of military training of any kind, whether it is called 
military or is disguised as a kids’ brigade, is a coercion of 
consciences. Anything foisted on to a people against their 
deepest, although irrational, feelings is an outrage to their 
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consciences. The air-raid precautionary measures, now being 
quietly and unobtrusively designed to coerce the public into 
accepting these spurious forms of protection, are a threat that 
a sensitive conscience should recognise at once. I believe the 
mass of the people have a tendency to react to these measures 
in a healthy democratic manner, but they are not yet aware of 
their real import and danger. 

It seems to me the pacifist’s attitude is clear. Whether he 
believes some kind of organisation against aerial bombing 
attacks is, in the uncertainty of world affairs, desirable or not, 
he must insist that such organisation shall not constitute a 
threat to democratic institutions. There is thesdanger that focal 
councils, in carrying out anti-gias training, will ultimately 
come under the control of military dictators—known euphem- 
istically as advisers. If a truly democratic local body finds itself 
unable to maintain its integrity, it will have to defy the central 
government and insist on carrying out its own schemes of 
defence together withe an intensive educational campaign 
designed to make everyone conversant with the real limitations 
of the protection offered. That may bring down a central 
government dictator as happened at Poplar and Chester-le- 
Street in connection with relief scales. Then, if not before, the 
local people—the people as people—must organise themselves 
outside the confines of local government machinery. Their 
line is not resistance to civil air defence, but resistance to the 
central government’s threat to swamp local autonomy and 
institute a semi-military control of civilian life. Their attitude 
should be: “It is our lives you (the government) say you want 
to protect; you say you must give us this protection before 
‘ you dare go to war to protect us from foreign dictators and 
their ‘isms’ and so on. Very good, well we have no intention 
of permitting British-made dictators to come in at the back 
door, whilst you are occupying our attention at the Front.” 

The weak spot in the new militarism throughout Europe is 
the uncertainty of popular reaction. Air-raid precautions are 
_designed to control these reactions in Great Britain. We can 
control the military situation as a people ourselves, if we 
control air-raid precautions ourselves directly. If necessary we 
must take the control out of the hands of local governments, 
At the time of writing, the Manchester Guardian announces 
that the Lord Mayor of Manchester is calling a conference of 
newspaper editors to consider schemes for maintaining peace 
between peoples, over the heads of governments. These are 
signs of the times. Pacifists of all breeds must follow them up. 


DOROTHY PLOWMAN 


Headlines and Others 


(1) “Women’s Vote May Aid Peace” (Headline: News- 
Chronicle, February 8th). 

(2) “Only Girl Babies Matter’’—‘‘They Can Save the Race.” 
—Sir W. Beveridge (Headline and sub-title, News- 
Chronicle, February 11th). 

(3) A few excerpts from Sir William’s speech at Sheffield : 

... “The most hopeful way towards getting those third and 
fourth children without whom we cannot survive as a nation is 
to make larger omes and better homes. . .. Under the present 
social organisation, with their present desire for children, the 
people of these islands are heading for disappearance. . . 
Future population depends on what is happening to the poten- 
tial mothers. . . . Two reasons why people do not have children 
are fear of the dangers of childbirth and the cost of rearing a 
family.” 

(4) ‘‘Gas Masks for Babies’’ (Headline: The Times, February 
13th). 

At first sight readers of headlines (1) and (2) may think this 
is a case of cause and effect. But not at all. The two announce- 
ments have nothing in common. In fact, in (2) Sir William, 
yeferring to woman as the potential saviour of her race, is 
counting on her solely in her child-bearing capacity: a view of 
her sex which woman herself has discarded as inadequate con- 
sidered as her paramount reason for ‘‘mattering.”’ 


What some of the other reasons are may possibly be in the 
minds of the three women whose mission forms the subject of 
headline (1). This refers to the visit of the Duchess of Athlone, 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone, M.P., and Lady Layton to Yugo- 
Slavia and Rumania to study social conditions, and particu- 
larly the woman’s movement; and one of the ladies is 
reported as suggesting “‘that the enfranchisement of Yugo- 
Slavian women—so far denied all political rights—might help 
to relieve the deadlock in the international situation by bringing 
about a reconciliation between Serbs and Croats.” 


When we remember that English women received their 
political enfranchisement nearly twenty years ago, and that so 
far their vote has not had the smallest visible influence in the 
direction of peace, it is impossible to help feeling that head- 
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line (1) is an optimistic rendering of Englishwomen’s hopes 
for their Yugo-Slavian sisters. 

With regard to (3) above, the chief point of Sir William’s 
speech at Sheffield was, of course, the fairly obvious connection 
between population and housing. But I would suggest that this 
question of population is not chiefly a matter of what might 
be called (having reference to this speech and others like it) 
good ‘‘stud’”’ conditions; and that there is another sense in 
which the paragraph about ‘‘what is happening to potential 
mothers” may be read. . 

Imagine, if possible, the feelings of a potential mother in one 
of our more congested areas reading the ņemarks of Wing- 
Commander A. H. S. Steele-Perkins addressing guests at an À 
“At Home” given by the Mayor and Mayoress of Wimbledon 
on February 12th. (Reported in The Times of February 13th, 
under the heading, ‘‘Gas Masks for Babies”): 

“The Government were experimenting with three types of 
gas mask for small children. One was a portable cradle with a 
complete cover; the second, a special hood which completely 
envelops an ordinary perambulator; and the third, in the form 
of a box, in which a baby could sleep. One or all of these might 
be approved, generally adopted, and issued to the public free.” 

The new and appropriate christening gift! And what of the 
thoughts of Wing-Commander Steele-Perkins the next time he 
enters a bombing plane? Though in fairness to the Service it 
may be safely assumed these will be only in terms off 
meteorology and the higher mathematics: of flight trajectories, 
wind power, targets moving and stationary, the ratio of speeds 
and distances, of angles, rates and weights of falling bodies, 
etc., etc. And, of course, no R.A.F. recruit is ever lectured to 
on the human result of his labours, or expected to address the 
guests at a Lady Mayoress’s reception on gas masks for the 
civilian population, including the babies. 

But I do suggest that it is women’s special business to make 
this connection between the human bomb-dropper and his 
human target—ever present (if only subconsciously) in their 
own minds—conscious, and ever present to the mind of the 
world at large. 

In spite of Sir William Beveridge, the reasons why people 
don’t have children are not only the two he gives. There is a 
third, more potent than either. It is this: Human life will not 
blossom in an atmosphere of fear below freezing point. 

(Continued on page 307) 


P.R. 


Politics and Religion in India 


N elderly lawyer-politician of Congress sympathies said 

the other day: “‘Jawarharlal Nehru is not an Indian at 
all”? This seeming paradox contains a whole world of Indian 
reality. What could be more Indian, one might imagine, than 
the Pandit’s ‘‘khadar,’’ his Gandhi cap, his sandals, and per- 
haps even his dislike of unpleasant reality ? . . . But what could 
be less Indian than his socialism—and that is the point. 

I have just been reading a history of ancient India written a 
dozen years ago py an elderly amateur historian. His history 
is so old-fashioned that he quotes with approval J. R. Green in 
support of his theory that the ancient Aryans were democratic 
and India the birthplace of democracy. Just so did our grand- 
fathers prove with zeal and to their own unbounded satisfaction 
that the Englishman’s stout ancestors were the natural evan- 
gelists of political virtue; that King Alfred was the first Whig 
and the devil the first Tory. 

Sometimes, Indians who talk about democracy assert that it 
already exists smouldering beneath the dead crust of alien 
bureaucratic institutions. This only shows that they think 
historically as Macaulay and his successors taught them to 
think. They are fond of attributing the most civilised and com- 
plicated of political institutions to /barbarous peoples wk se 
unselfconscious and wholly -‘natural’’ political ties depended 
upon blood relationships and the superstitions of totemism. They 
confuse this tribalism with the political expression of extreme 
individualism. That democratic nations have totems and the 
remnants of blood castes is merely an indication of the tenacity 
of primitive instincts in civilised man. Thus also it is some- 
times asserted that the primitive ‘‘panchayat,’’ or council, and 
the holding of land in common by village communities, is a 
form of communism. If they are so, then the word communism 
will require an entirely different definition to that commonly 
accepted by the friends and enemies of communism. 

What has to be remembered is that economic considerations 
have as yet little self-conscious influence upon Indian politics. 
All important are the two aspects of caste; religiosity with its 
manifestations of social and political conservatism more 
obdurate than the obscurantism of any other religion recorded 
by history ; the other is the all-pervading sectarianism, ranging 
from sub-castes of local sub-castes among Hindus themselves, 
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to the great divisions between members of the great religions. 
Yet these sectarian divisions imply to the masses no more than 
primeeval tribal totemism; to the religious educated, a divinely 
inspired philosophical system; and to the semi-westernised 
atheist, no more than nepotism and the struggle for jobs. But 
for everyone religion looms like a colossus with a dead hand 
but a very living body. 

The ancient Brahmans intended their organisation of human 
society to endure for ever. And had it not been for a few inven- 
tions half across the world they might well have succeeded in 
establishing a stable human economy which nothing could ever 
change. The ancient Semitic and European solution of the 
economic problems of civilisation without? mechanics was 
slavery ; the Brahmans’ was caste. The genius of*the Brahmans’ 
solution lies in the naturalness of it. There are similarities 
between the caste organisation of Hindu India and the social 
feudalism of Europe prior to the industrial revolution. In each 
case a scienceless society fell naturally into castes which 
followed the lines of division of the labour necessary for the 
maintenance of culture. Then in Europe the demands of the 
new capitalism for a free market in labour and consumption 
led to the conversion of the villein and the gildsman into 
factory hands; in India, so far as there is a demand for labour, 
it is ‘freeing’? the Untouchable from his traditional social 
bonds to subject him to the more inexorable ‘‘laws’’ of a free 
market in goods and services. They say: give the masses 
education so that the wealth of the country may be increased ! 
But it is those who have the wealth who benefit most from the 
increase of wealth under such conditions. 


From the point of view of Hindu cosmography, the ancient 
struggle for supremacy once waged between the Brahman and 
the Kshatriya-or military caste is now joined between the 
Brahman and the Vaish, the commercial caste which has 
become the heir of exploiting European capitalists. In the 
Hindu Leviathan the Brahmans are the Head, the Kshatriya 
the Breast and Arms, the Vaish the Stomach, and the Sudra 
the Feet. Political security has induced the atrophy of the 
Kshatriya’s Arms and the enfeeblement of the Chest of the 
Hindu body, while it has fed fat its Stomach, the Vaish. The 
contest is now between the spiritual life of the Head and the 
material life of the Stomach. That is from the Hindu point of 
view. And this view has a melancholy correspondence with 
reality where the spiritual leaders of Hinduism, safeguarded 
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ander the old balance of power, are powerless now that 
sconomic change has destroyed that balance. 


And there is no doubt that the Vaish, by absorbing western 
deas and methods for industrial and other economic purposes, 
are winning the struggle. They have been in the position to 
itilise the nationalist Weltgeist combined with the ‘‘foreign 
devil?” sentiment natural to their conservative religious leaders, 
‘he Brahmans, to feed themselves still fatter. 

The present campaign against untouchability is the most 
»ovious manifestation of the attack by the Vaish and allied 
nterests against the Brahmans’ ancient supremacy. There are 
nany others. For stance, the movement for the emancipation 
of women, always and rightly opposed by religious interests, 
which is gathering such strength among the middle class 
intelligentsia to-day. Wherever the attack is in progress, two 
zreat forces may be discerned in action: the one is this move- 
ment of the commercial classes against the Brahmans, actuated 
partly by economic and partly by religtous motives; the other 
—and from the point of view of world history much the more 
significant—is the anti-religious but not at all necessarily 
atheistic striving towards social and political emancipation on 
the part of the westernised intelligentsia who comprise the 
flower of the Congress Party. But unhappily for the Congress 
Party, its funds come from the rich and socially reactionary 
Vaish interests. Thus Pandit Nehru, though elected president, 
nay find it necessary to withdraw in favour of someone with 
convictions less inconvenient for the plutocracy. Gandhi as 
Congress president performed the rope trick of sitting on 
nothing between the two interests, and yet somehow maintain- 
ing himself above them, in his own inimitable way. But now 
the divergence of the aims of the westernised politician from 
those of the industrialist, westernised only in his desire for 
more wealth and quicker profits, may split Congress and per- 
haps lead to some Realpolitik, which so far has been absent 
from its programme. 


The liberal intelligentsia, headed by Pandit Nehru, has, it is 
true, a socialistic tinge. In fact, no one in India has any faith 
in the efficacy of individual efforts to accomplish anything 
without the help of the government. But even the faint ten- 
dency towards real social democracy—not to mention com- 
munism—is foreign to India. Not that State interference is 
foreign; laissez-faire is very much more so. What is particu- 
larlv foreign in this social democracy of Pandit Nehru’s and 
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his like is the democracy of it; for socialism as understood in 
the West, also communism itself, is rooted in a fundamental 
individualism that is the very precondition of democracy. 

The same politician who has just finished an excellent speech 
on the ideals of democracy in the Assembly and lecturing the 
government on its bureaucracy’s erring and autocratic ways, 
will go home to be waited on by his wife and to shout at his 
servants. And neither wife nor servants will expect him to 
behave otherwise; the politician would be very surprised if they 
did. So the little finger of the wealthy Indian capitalist will be 
thicker than the holy Brahman’s thigh. Where it is possible 
and customary to live on so little, wealth hąs boundless possi- 
bilities of power which might well excel that of the Detroit 
autocrat without having either his humane efficiency or relent- 
lessness. The worst side of Indian labour conditions is no 
calculated oppression of the workers, but the sheer inefficiency 
and thoughtlessness of the management. It is the indolent and 
spasmodic oppression of the oriental despot translated to the 
grimy streets of Bombay, Ahmadabad, and Cawnpore. 

In discussing a Bill in the Assembly for regulating wage 
conditions, Mr. Joshi, the representative of Labour, has just 
lost his proposal that monthly wages be paid before the seventh 
day of the month following that in which they were earned. 
The usual practice is not to pay the wages until the third week 
of the following month! This ts sheer bureaucratic inefficiency 
—the inefficiency of the low-paid administrative staff coupled 
with the inhuman concern of the management for the welfare 
of the lower orders, an unconcern which characterises a caste- 
ridden society. Possibly it is also a device to prevent hands 
from leaving, so that they may have to hang about for three 
weeks after ceasing work before getting the pay due to them. 
There are trade unions in Bombay and Ahmadabad, but it is 
doubtful whether they exercise any restraint upon indiscrimi- 
‘nate dismissals or tyranny of overseers, since these things are 
a matter of course. It is said that the Cawnpore millowners 
subsidise the trade unions in the west of India whenever thev 
feel competition becoming too brisk. 

In large-scale industry, however, changes could be forced 
upon employer and employed alike by legislation. But what no 
legislation can alter is the apathy and submissiveness of the 
whole mass of unorganised Indian labour working in cities 
and villages. It never occurs to the Indian labourer to demand 
anything better. The old Brahmans laid their foundations well 


and truly. 
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But beside this creation of a changeless society with this 
permanent economic background, which may have been a calcu- 
lated achievement, the success of the Brahman’s system has had 
an incidental result of still greater potency from the political 
point of view. By dividing human society into castes, the 
different economic classes by whose co-operation primitive 
society lived were put into conscious theoretical categories. 
Because these categories coincided with natural economic and 
social tendencies, the theory survived, being founded in eco- 
nomic fact; so the Brahmanical conception remained as the 
divinely inspired basis of this organic caste system which grew 
and changed, but always within the limits of that system. And 
the grand principle which never changed was that of a society 
composed of self-contained units co-operating economically 
with each other. Thus Hindu society had its roots in economic 
reality and it is to this fact that it must owe its success in the 
past. But as in the beginning these self-contained units fol- 
lowed the existing lines of tribal afd racial differences, so 
tribalism and racial distinction have remained the real political 
manifestation of the caste system. All over this vast peasants’ 
country, among the wealthy middle classes of the towns, we 
find that the really effective caste divisions are not the broad 
Hindu categories, but the distinctions between local sub-caste 
and sub-caste. Underlying all, of course, is the grand system 
of the four Hindu social categories based upon a calculated 
economic-religious plan, that which is Hinduism itself. But it 
is to the local brotherhood with its own council, local customs 
and traditions that the average Hindu owes his allegiance. If 
he does not, he is no longer regarded by his fellows as a Hindu, 
though he may call himself one. 

This particularism is both vertical up and down the social 
scale, and horizontal in geographical areas. If all Indians were 
Hindus, the fundamental problem would still remain: how to 
make the members of these little self-contained communities 
citizens of a modern state as the Russians seem to be doing. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that whatever the theories 
of Hindu social philosophy may be, the ordinary Indian con- 
siders his social duties to begin and end with his caste fellows. 
There is no need to enlarge on the difficulties with which this 
state of affairs presents complicated modern administration. 

The strange thing is, however, that these facts do by no means 
preclude the possibility of democratic institutions functioning 
somehow in India, given perhaps the presence of an impartial 
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witness as we now call the British part in the future constitu- 
tion. It merely means that votes, like everything else, will go 
to those who have the power, whether religious or economic. 
Thus did the Victorian masses vote for and were duly governed 
by their ‘‘masters’’—for their own good, of course! India must, 
therefore, face a period of transition the rigours of which men 
like Nehru may be able to mitigate just as Wilberforce, Bright, 
and Cobden mitigated, if only a little, the individualistic jungle 
of nineteenth century industrial life. 

The present lack of any individualism in India does not seem 
to prevent any of the evils of western industrialism. But at the 
same time none of the undoubted benefits of individual energy 
and enterprise appear. Just as in the west, individualism is 
creeping in from the top of the social scale, strohg where there 
is the strongest incentive to gain; and the lower orders have 
none of the tradition of sturdy independence which was easy 
to rouse in the European masses, and are thus even more help- 
less. Moreover, in India,there is little humanitarianism in the 
organised religions. Even the vaguely humanitarian theosophy 
of India’s most enlightened thinkers and philosophers has little 
urge towards social reform. Such a statement might call forth 
the most indignant protests. But what, after all, is the touch- 
stone of zeal for economic and social amelioration? Nothing 
else than the realisation that the material side of life, though 
not ultimately the most important, must be dealt with first; 
that if man cannot live by bread alone he certainly cannot live 
without it. ` 

To the modern socialist, the Indian thinker’s talk of spiritual 
idealism and his persistent scorn of the so-called materialism 
of the west are just vapourings. It is difficult to bear patiently 
with it. It sounds little short of priggish balderdash to a 
*‘materialistic? westerner to hear these worthy men preaching 
10 Untouchables who earn at most four annas (fourpence half- 
penny) a day to improve their habits and make their bodies the 
temples of God as they should be! But that in sober truth is 
what one hears at every Untouchable uplift meeting. Shades 
of Hannah Moore! 

The social organisation of Hinduism and the social mental 
habits of Hindus belong to a culture and civilisation without 
mechanics or experimental science. These have come to stay in 
India as elsewhere in spite of Gandhi’s anti-foreign crusade. 
India’s thinkers may not like it, but since they have embodied 
as part of their very system the economic incentive of greed in 
a special hereditary caste of money-getters, they ought not to 
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think it unnatural if these by-nature-money-getters fulfil their 
natural purpose in a world of endless money-making’ possibili- 
ties. But they have certainly not yet accepted the inevitable 
fact that the balance of their system is upset for ever; that with- 
out that sublime balance Hinduism can never be more than a 
snare to the spirit. A system once admirably adapted to provide 
the solid foundations of human spiritual growth of culture, can 
do so no longer, for the economic foundations are provided by 
the entirely alien culture of the west. The process can no more 
be reversed by Gandhi than the tide of the sea by Canute. 

Yet there are signs that the Hindu mind can adapt itself to the 
new conditions. Fortunately for it, the extreme individualism of 
the west has fallen*into disfavour. It is possible that the Hindus 
will find a compromise, a synthesis between their own organic 
conception of the world and the western conception of man as 
an individual. Such a synthesis might be of. the utmost value 
to the future of civilisation. But there is no doubt whatsoever that 
before such a synthesis is possible, before it can attain sufficient 
currency in India really to affect the Country as a whole, the 
vice-like grip of organised and traditional religion upon the 
minds and bodies of the people of India must be broken. We 
have to see whether a policy of gradualism can accomplish this. 


(Continued from page 300) 

_ When society has reached,a point where women are called 
upon to ‘‘save the race,” meaning create a race, for men to 
destroy, then the time has indeed come for one of two things 
to happen. Either there will be (and it has already begun) a 
deep, unconscious refusal of instinctive life to maintain itself 
under the shadow of the new inimical forces now threatening 
it in the very womb, or women themselves must wake, and 
awaken the world, to the absolute demand of life itself for a 
new moral order for society. An order in which the rule will 
be giving rather than getting, of setting free than binding, of 
fostering growth in place of destruction. In a word, a rule of 
love in place of one of hatred and greed and fear. 

D. H. Lawrence already saw the two alternatives facing us 
in his lifetime, and told us that the world would have to choose 
between ‘ʻa great wave of generosity, or a great wave of death.” 

Which, as individuals, do we choose? And what will those 
unborn babies have to say (if they ever do get born) about their 
mothers’ vote and peace? 


E. C. LARGE 


“ 0.H.M.S.” 


ATCHING the progress of recruiting propaganda has a 

grim fascination for me; it is like watching the erection 
of the guillotine through the bars of a condemned cell. I am 
not particularly glad when the mechanician makes a bodge of 
fixing the blade, I am not sorry when he does his work neatly ; 
but I would not miss a movement he makes, I cannot take away 
my eyes. It is now February, 1937, and I have been to see the 
first recruiting film of the year, “‘O.H.M.S.,’at the Tivoli. It is 
an extraordinarily bad film, so bad that no one aeed think it will 
encourage recruiting by gentle strokes of cinematographic art. 
There is neither art nor artfulness in it. Produced under the 
direction of some unimaginative Brass-hat in the Army, played 
by people who are embarrassed by the drivel they have to say, 
it is both dramatically 4nd photographically dull, and nothing 
but boredom will follow it as it tours the provinces. Consider 
the story : 

An American racketeer suspected of murder steals the name 
and Canadian passport of the corpse, escapes to England, and, 
having to keep up his assumed identity, finds himself landed 
in the British Army. He has a little low comedy flirtation with 
the Sergeant-Major’s daughter-in an arbour hung with 
artificial roses; he is ‘overtaken by the cabaret dancer, 
who was introduced to get a little leg-stuff into the 
opening scene; he refuses her wanton embraces; she 
threatens to expose him; he deserts from the Army, stows 
away on a boat which he believes is going to South America; 
he wakes up on the troopship which is taking his own regiment 
to China. He is reabsorbed after a spell of mild disciplinary 
detention, and so kindly treated that he resolves to make good 
in this “Man’s Army”; he arrives in China (studio set, 
Wessex and a bit of Hong Kong newsreel) and goes forth with 
his regiment to help the grateful Chinese Government suppress 
inland pirates. There is an engagement (demonstrating just 
how much life may be lost in attempting’ to cross a river at 
the one and only point where you know pirates are waiting for 
you). He swims the river, ambushes a pirate, and gallops in his 
clothes to the British Embassy, up country. He organises the 
civilian cowards he finds there to protect themselves against 
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advancing hordes of pirates, holds the fort until the decimated 
regiment arrives, and is wounded, it is to be feared, mortally. 
The heroine, who is there for no understandable reason, puts 
his head in her lap and mops his damp brow while he makes 
a speech about having made good; he dies or just goes, and 
she gets the inevitable other fellow. That is the story. It must 
be very nearly the feeblest and the silliest story ever set to 
celluloid. 

But superimposed upon it is some even worse documentary 
stuff, endless marches-past under dull skies, and fashion-plate 
parades of the smart policeman’s uniform which it is now pre- 
sumably going to be the privilege of the British ‘‘Defence 
Servant”? to Wear when he is off duty. But the incredible 
stupidity is in the portrayal of the officers of the British Army ; 
even I am unable to believe they can be quite so boozy, bump- 
tious and criminally unintelligent as they are depicted in this 
film. Sassoon could not equal such caricature, and the public 
will not miss the point that it is to such men that recruits are 
being asked to entrust their lives. If that is the way British 
officers organise the simple manceuvre of crossing a river, with 
the enemy at one known point and nowhere else, and with fully 
mechanised and efficient pontoons at their command, then God 
help Bobby Atkins, or whatever his name is going to be in 
this “Man’s Army.” 


Any firm of toothpaste manufactuters could command better 
technique in film publicity than this inspired effort for the 
British Army. But it must be acknowledged that even com- 
petent publicity agents cannot build bricks without straw (or 
they wouldn’t have been able to do so in the time of Moses). 
One would suppose that the idea behind this film was to show 
the Army in a new and alluring light: to draw attention to the 
rewards and advantages now offered to those who are asked 
to risk their lives for “the Defence of the British Empire.” By 
the evidence of this film what do the new lures amount to? The 
privilege of wearing a policeman’s uniform when off duty ? The 
humbug of that will certainly be apparent to every working 
man; not only will he laugh, as everybody must do, at this 
attempt to disguise an army, but he knows how much a police- 
man gets paid, and he will be the first to notice that this pay is 
not being offered to him with the uniform. Let us consider a 
few figures: 
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Pay per week. 


Los. d. 
Metropolitan Police Constable on APPO MENE san Be ude o 
Recruit in the Army ; sie ete aa “OMIBE O 
Single Unemployed Man (Benefit)... in Mn aa OO 


In addition to his pay the recruit gets his clothing, his rent, 
and food, variously stated in the Press to cost from 5s. 6d. to 
7s. ghd. per week. The police constable gets his clothing, his 
rent, and a pension at half-pay (that is to say about £2 7s. 6d. 
per week) after twenty-five years’ service. The private soldier 
who has served twenty-five years with the colours also gets a 
pension, but the amount is so small, or the prospect of living 
to receive it so remote, that it has not been théught worth while 
to mention it in Army Form No. B 2557, the béoklet about the 
Army, available from all Post Offices. 


There are just two ways by which our Government, with 
the war psychosis only developed to its present feeble degree 
amongst the population of this country, can get recruits for the 
Army. One is to keep the Army the same and elevate the pay; 
the other is to keep the pay the same and elevate the Army. 
Both ways cut directly across the whole system of morality on 
which our industrial society is, in fact, based, and the efforts of 
the Government to get round the horns of this dilemma promise 
to be vastly, albeit tragically, amusing. 


To raise the pay of the Army to something approaching that 
of the police would shatter the sacred principle that purchasing’ 
power, above subsistence necessity, must only be distributed 
for productive, that is to say, profit-making, services, rendered. 
To maintain a numerically considerable section of society, 
unexploited for profit, at an economic level substantially above 
pauperism, in the Army or anywhere else, is one of the most 
direct economic approaches to Socialism. In peace-time an army 
is idle and of intimidational value only. To elevate the Army in 
the public esteem, without raising the pay, to make it a step up 
and not a step down for the caste and class-conscious men of this 
country to become common soldiers, demands the exploitation, 
not of the old kind of Patriotism, which is ragged and thread- 
bare, but of some form of socialistic idealism. It is very hard, and 
most unfortunate, but there’s no other kind of idealism about, 
at the present time, which can be exploited. 

The price for a large army in England to-day is social revo- 
lution. We may yawn through such films as “‘O.H.M.S.” with 
perfect tranquillity, for the price is not going to be paid. 


The Forum 


Dear Eprror,—The March Adelphi has so much virtue in 
it that a criticism of it would be in bad taste. I have browsed 
over it and fed upon the Max Plowman and your own articles 
conscious of their goodness. The editorial bit about birthrate 
leaves me flat; the good lady next door to me is preparing for 
her ninth, she has buried six; and another rather young- 
looking woman four doors away is preparing for her eighth, 
and a healthier looking seven you never saw. We live in a 
council estate of two hundred houses and there are three hun- 
dred school children alone. But there is another council estate 

bof one hundred houses with less than fifty school children. The 
two estates are nearly two miles apart and I should guess that 
the income of the smaller is twice that of the larger. The child- 
bearers here are neither brave nor foolish, perhaps blind. The 
children are not born blithely, but the parents do not shrink. 
The whole trouble is the keeping of them. There are women who 
would like nothing better than to bring fairly large families into 
the world if better provision was made for their maintenance, 
they would have a deep satisfaction in doing the job (it is just 
a job to them); and the husbands are generally poor types who 
would be quite tolerant at being ousted from a seat at the fire 
with two ounces of ‘‘baccy’’ a week. 

The pacifist attitude is a problem to me. I want to believe 
Plowman and am convinced by Holdaway. I work on a furnace 
which runs about sixty tons of molten metal every four hours. 
Sometimes it runs like a torrent, and as we tap into sand moulds 
and not ladles, the iron is literally man-handled. The deeper the 
sanctity of human life is in each man, the easier we work 
together to avoid accidents. That is Max Plowman. At the 
request of a stupid departmental manager who must pretend 
he is lord over the molten stream, one man can successfully 
burn his comrades and take great pleasure in Proving’ the 
stupid manager wrong! But the best workman is the man who 
uses his wits and sets out to do his job well. It works out that 
he rarely burns anybody, even himself, but he must not wax 
sentimental over his mates, they must look after themselves—a 
difficult task at times. Is the latter N. A. Holdaway? J have 
been tempted to go to Spain myself. Do I want to believe Max 
Plowman as a sop to my conscience? I don’t know. Most of 
my life has been a battle against poverty, and I don’t mean 
the genteel kind. I know now that had my battle been 
more militant I would have had leisure time to have cultivated 
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a clearer mind and surer pen. I might even have understood 
pacifism. As it is I am so divided that I feel I must wait a little 
before criticising pacifism. Until the April Adelphi—Yours 
sincerely, J. H. WATSON. 


BERNARD WILLIAMS 


The Harrowing of the Muckheap 


T is strange that the race whose ancestors constructed the 

Gothic cathedrals should now busy themselves with raising 
the largest muckheap the world has yet seen. Throughout four 
years it oozed with the putrid blood of mass-murdered human 
beings. The stench is even now not far from our nostrils. By 
the help of century-matured wisdom they have evolved a tech- 
nique to accumulate their neighbour’s wealth at high explosive 
speed. Bomb, plane, tank, and gas used with high efficiency 
wins in the contest the dictatorship of muckdom. After that the 
victors may feed like rats on their machine-won gains, their 
kingdom stretching from Chicago to Yokohama and round to 
Bethnal Green. 

Like a frail fungus the ordinary man lives as best he can, 
waiting, perhaps, for an international column of Hercules to 
shift him to a new site. He cannot make head or tail of 
anything, and life assumes for-him the significance of two, 
pennorth of chips. eae him men and women waste and 
despair in idleness. How else could the muckheap continue 
accumulating muck? The masses get huddled into derelict or 
befouled industrial areas, while beautiful stretches of reserved 
land producing food to keep big combines busy at wizardry 
surround them. No wonder the children of Lazarus go about 
in troops threatening’ vengeance for their sores: they kick 
against eating the crumbs from the tables of plutocrats. It was 
promised them so many years ago that the fulness of life 
should be theirs, but still as eunuchs they live subdued by the 
shibboleths of vested interest. Witchcraft and the power of 
false gods so hypnotize them that their fate is to exist as dumb 
animals till the gadfly of suppressed instinctive life goad them | 
to destruction. We are familiar with the beauty of the swallow 
and the distant sight of the sea: many know the loveliness of 
spring and have wandered in meadows rich with the smell of 
cowslips, yet men so use their powers of creation that thou- 
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sands die rotting with cancer. They have learned to love 
putrescence before beauty, and in the acquisitiveness of their 
hearts they desire above all things to possess rottenness. Th. 
European nations could once infuse life into the world, now 
they suck life from the world like loathsome spiders. And their 
God-damned civilisation imprisons all in its web. 

But there’s a limit to the folk’s powers in standing such a 
racket. Each day the cry grows louder that they should be 
healed and made whole. In the long run one can always trust 
the people to revolt from foulness, but their rebellion can 
become suicidal unless they can find true imaginative leaders. 
Such men could infuse them with the power of vision to achieve 
something of worth. A few centuries have passed since the 
people as a whéle have worked at a task which bound them 
together into a community and forced them to realise that all 
things are in common. How else can a Communist society be 
created unless all and sundry offer up their own indivdual 
talents upon the altar dedicated to the creative Spirit? This 
should be the first act of all Communist achievement. It is the 
giving of one’s -body and blood for the perpetual continuance 
of a new life. No connection with the old, dramatic ritual is 
necessary, if this belief is to be realised in action. For imme- 
diately it leads to the practical task of clearing the world of its 
impurities. The ritual and the action turn out to be the same 
thing. The work is not only practical but communal and 
ominous with revolutionary change. The effect will be that a 
day of judgment will come upon the world, since the religious 
will be divided against the sham-religious, the dreamers against 
the workers, the worldly-powerful against the weak, the young 
against the old. The eagles of the sky will scorn the ostrich 
of the sand. One thing is always characteristic of truly religious 
people—they can carry a job through with a singleness of 
purpose and purity of spirit. Queerly, they make great pains 
nowadays to reject ‘“‘religion.’’ The repulsion is much more 
likely to be due to dislike of the outworn records played by the 
priests of theological institutions. j 

There is division enough in the world to-day, but it is a false, 
snobbish division. The intellectual scorns the ignorant man of 
the street, skilled worker turns away from his unskilled 
co-worker, the ‘‘civilised’’ cannot mix with the “backward,” 
coloured man, and so on till all equilibrium becomes impossible. 
To make the world healthy again plumber and poet, ’bus 
driver and æsthete, factory-worker and thinker, waitress and 
baker will have to roll up sleeves that bv the union of their 
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labours a new site with rock foundation may be cleared for 
future generations to build upon. For a long time it will be t 
an unpleasant task before the foulness that men and women 
have heaped up is scattered to the four winds and the sweeten- 
ing process commences. The work will require all imagination, 
courage, faith that is available, but the new world belongs 
to those who submit and overcome the unpleasantness, and to 
those who continue in their labour. Sweat of toil, despair, 
injustice may fall to their lot, yet if they have belief in their 
initial act which make them site-clearers, a new revelation as to 
the possibilities of human life and destiny will burst upon them 
and no man shall take that from them. In the effort to cast’ 
away corruption the toilers will lose their old values and forget 
the old world: dispossessed and insecure the¥ alone will have 
made freedom a reality in their lives, because only in freedom 
can the creative spirit work. The acquisitive mentality of the 
capitalist will be an abomination to them, for their desire will 
be to build anew without thought of personal profit. They will 
take vows, not to retire from the world to live the ‘‘pure life,” 
but to transform the world. 


Dogmas can cause no trouble, for their choice has been to 
overcome the world through their actions; and only a simple 
but invincible faith is necessary for that. Words will arise from 
the life lived, which will have a new, creative power for that 
reason: they will be the fruits of experience, not the hollow 
sounds from impotent frauds. Because no one should call him- 
self a Communist unless by work he somehow helps in the 
achievement of the titan; constructive task. Here is the source 
of our future joy and triumph. Insincerity, flirtations with 
fashionable theories, and desire for medallions during the 
future years must go the way of all chaff. Sufficient time has 
passed for all to make up their minds and to take sides: the 
struggle has commenced and the devil has already got in a 
few unpleasant blows, but let no one enlist unless he is pre- 
pared to prove himself tough enough to take the strain. After 
we have been hurt for our beliefs, driven to the last wall, and 
at last feel that the strongest wave carries us on, it may dawn 
upon some that we are members of one body, and that brother- 
hood is a sentimental theme for parlour-room discussion, 
unless it is achieved by living and working together in a 
common, religious activity—to-day the casting away of the 
world’s impurities in preparation for construction. Not until 
then will anyone know what the ‘‘Communist Man” really is 
in the flesh. i 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Freud and Marx, or, Super-Ego 
and Super-Structure 


(To which is appended a little Catechism for Converts) 


HAVE been reading a book on Freud and Marx, by Mr. R. 
Osborn (Gollancz) 8s. 6d. net. It has a preface by Mr. John 
Strachey to the recommendation by him on the dust-cover : 
“Profoundly original and stimulating, this book breaks into a 
whole new world of fruitful investigation.” That reminds me 
of stout Cortez ? 
When with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise. 

Something in me—an irresponsible something, I suppose—is 
tickled by the vision of Mr. Strachey’s men, the serried 
phalanxes of the Left Book Club, looking at one another with 
a wild surmise. They have begun to feel that Marx doesn’t quite 
work. Maybe, Marx and Freud together, now . . . the secret of 
revolution . . . the secret of the universe ? 

What chiefly strikes me about Mr. Osborn’s book, and Mr. 
Strachey’s reaction to it, is that both are remarkably naive. 
Since Mr. Strachey is reckoned to be our leading Communist 
intellectual this naivety is both important and alarming. He 
thinks that Mr. Osborn’s most valuable suggestion is his ‘‘con- 
ception of the advisability of a shift of emphasis from the study 
of the character of our environment to the study of the character 
of our reactions to that environment’’—in blunter language, 
from studying how human beings ought to behave—according 
to ‘‘Marxist’’ specification—to studying how they really do 
bekave. Mr. Strachey goes on: 

Marx predicted that the inevitable development of an objective 
environment ripe for Socialism would produce a consciousness 
of the need for Socialism in men’s minds. Such an environment 
has now developed. Has it produced a general consciousness of 
the need for Socialism? Well, yes it has, to a certain extent, in 
certain places, at certain times, and in certain ways. 

Quite how a general consciousness of the need for Socialism 
can be partial, sporadic, intermittent and limited, Mr. Strachey 
knows better than I. It is probably a question of dialectic, by 
virtue of which a thing is and is not at the same time. Unfortu- 
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nately, in the world of act—as distinct from that of conscious- 
ness—things have to shed this dialectical ambiguity and be 
committed to existence. We all know by now the nature of the 
thing that is, and is not, a proletarian revolution: it is a Nazi 
revolution. Dialectically, it may be all right: existentially, it 
is a nightmare. 

The purpose of summoning Freud into alliance’ with Marx is 
to avoid any more Fascist revolutions. 

The recipe of both Mr. Osborn and Mr. Strachey for avoiding 
them is beautifully simple. The reason why the objective science 
of Marxism hasn’t prevented them so far is that it is deficient 
in science of the subjective. The science of the subjective is’ 
Freudianism. Put the two together and we have—or one day 
will have—collective security : the two-fold sciénce of infallible 
revolution. Says Mr. Strachey : 

Marxists are scientists. They possess the basic principles of 
a science capable both of explaining and effecting social change. 
Hence they must be scientific also upon the question of the 
detailed technique by which the all-important truths of their 
science can be brought to the attention of the whole population. 
Political propaganda, in other words, must be for the Marxist 
not only an art, but a science. 

One can safely prophesy that if Mr. Strachey and his men 
practise this new science they will either be hopelessly beaten 
at the game by their opponents, because their opponents believe 
in what they are doing (as even Hitler did); or they will them- 
selves become Fascists in the protess. 

But let us see what Freud really has to tell them. He tells 
them that the human bging, considered dynamically, may be 
divided into blind vital urge (Id), the largely conscious directing 
and restraining power (Ego) ‘‘whose task it is to present a pic- 
ture of reality to the Id” and so prevent it from self-destruction, 
and third, the element of submission to and craving for external 
authority (super-Ego) which has its origin in childish depen- 
dence on others to supply the Ego element. Whatever value 
this analysis may have in itself,—and it is elementary rather 
than false—it certainly serves to point the glaring deficiency in 
current Marxism, which leaves out the super-Ego altogether. 
The super-Ego contains the element of instinctive reverence for 
tradition, authority, and religion. But why on earth do these 
Marxists have to wait for Freud to tell them that this exists, when 
common-sense and simple experience might have told them long 
ago? Why has their Freudian Ego so lamentably failed to do 
its job ‘‘of presenting a picture of reality to their Id?’ 
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The answer is simple: in these Marxists the super-Ego is 
uncontrolled because they do not know that he exists. His name 
is Marx, and his other name is Lenin, yet another is the Science 
of revolution. Just like any other unconscious victims of the 
super-Ego, they cannot admit any criticism of him, unless it 
comes clad in the authority of the super-Ego. So they have had 
to wait for a Science of psychology to correct their Science of 
revolution. And when it is corrected they are not a penny the 
wiser : for they do not dream of applying their new Freudianism 
to themselves but only to the other man. They have no super- 
Ego; only the people who do not listen to them. All they have 
“now to do is to recognise and allow for the lamentable existence 
of super-Ego in others. So, in Mr. Strachey’s words, “‘propa- 
ganda will become a science,’’ too. 


Now, let us suppose that the miracle were to happen, 
and that instead of applying these Freudian concepts to the 
benighted others, the Marxists were to begin by applying them 
to themselves. They would recognise, ewhat has so long been 
obvious to any careful student of their behaviour and their 
writings, that they have been unconsciously under the domina- 
tion of the great Marx-Lenin-Science super-Ego, who has per- 
suaded them first that he is infallible, and second—a master- 
stroke of dialectical diabolism—that the super-Ego does not 
exist. To become conscious that one is in that condition would 
be an uncomfortable—one might almost say a revolutionary— 
‘experience for a Marxist. (‘“Fhank God, I am not a Marxist,’ 
said Marx; and we understand why.) So that we may take it 
for granted that the Marxists will not easily become conscious 
of their own psychological condition. Indeed, the most astonish- 
ing thing about both Mr. Osborn and Mr. Strachey is the way 
they manage completely and instinctively to evade the impact 
of the Freudian criticism. Quite naively they adopt him into 
their super-Ego, because he is Science: all that happens is that 
their super-Ego becomes Marx-Lenin-Science-Freud. No 
wonder they look at each other with a wild surmise. 


Still, since we have dared to assume a miracle, let us persist. 
The wild surmise has faded from their eyes; they awake from 
dream to reality, to discover themselves children of a super-Ego 
rather more portentous than any that has been known before : 
a super-Ego who swallowed them up whole by the saturnine 
expedient of persuading them that super-Ego didn’t exist. How 
did it happen? they ask themselves. How could it have hap- 
pened? Why, oh why, did Marx deceive them? Well, the 
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answer is quite simple, and it was given in The Adelphi three 
years ago. But since Marxists are told by their super-Ego that 
they mustn’t read The Adelphi unless their name is prophylactic 
(Holdaway, for example), we may as well say it again. 

Marx didn’t deceive them on purpose, when he told them that 
super-Ego didn’t exist, but there was only a flimsy thing called 
super-Structure. Marx had to deceive himself. He would have be- 
come too depressed if he hadn’t. For Marx wasa German; andthe 
Germans had, and still have, super-Ego more highly developed 
than any other European people of comparable powers. They 
had, and have, an absolute passion for obedience to authority., 
As Marx bitterly put it, “the German people is beneath the 
level of history.’ So what chance was there of getting the 
Germans to make a revolution ? None at all. Then what revolu- 
tion could there be in Germany? The dialectical answer—you 
will find it in the Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law—was 
that the only possible revolution in Germany was one which 
the Germans did not have to make. A race of Germans would 
arise who were not Germans—a race born without super-Ego: 
obedient to the economic cause alone, the proletariat. With the 
aid of this deus ex machina, revolution became inevitable, and 
a Science. And Marx who invented it, a potential super-Ego of 
the naive. 

So, the thing becomes quite comically subtle. Since the 
Marxists never understand me when I speak my own language, 
I may as well take advantage of the opportunity they have given 
me by adding Freud’s language to their limited vocabulary, 
and put them through shee Marxist-Freudian catechism. 

O. What is the Marxian ‘‘proletariat’’ ? 

A. It can be defined, exactly, in Freudian terms. It is the 
class in bourgeois society which has no super-Ego. 

Q. And what is an English Marxist? 

A.*He is a man whose super-Ego is Marx.” 

Q. Why have Englishmen adopted Marx for their super-Ego ? 

A. Because he invented the revolutionary ‘‘proletariat’’: the 
clan which has no super-Ego. By this invention, the social 
revolution acquired the inevitability of a scientific process. 

Q. But what do English Marxists do when they discover that 
such a class does not exist ? 

A. They say that they must discover the Science of con- 
vincing people that it does. 

Q. But why did not Marx himself discover that Science? 

A. He did. 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


MONEY BEHIND THE SCREEN. By F. D. Klingender and Stuart Legg 
(Lawrence and Wishart) 5s. net.—‘‘The virtue of art lies in detach- 
ment, in sequestering one object from the embarassing variety” 
(Emerson). This is an impersonal documentary report on the finan- 
cial control of the film industry, compiled from statutory information 
available at Somerset House and from data published in the technical 
and financial Press. A representative part of the present’ capitalist 
organism is segregated, laid on the slab, and skilfully opened up 
for examination. 


THE QUESTIONING MIND. By Rupert Clendon Lodge (Dent) ros. 6d. 
ret.—Presents in ‘‘a sort of dialogue” the realist, idealist and prag- 
matist positions. No original synthesis is attempted, the author’s 
purpose being te evoke a ‘‘spirit of reflective inquiry.” But only a 
mind already alert is likely to approach such a discussion; and many 
of the problems, as well as their treatment, are unnecessarily 
abstract. 

THE PARIS COMMUNE OF 1871. By Frank Jellinek (Gollancz) 8s. Gd. 
—The first attempt of the masses ‘‘to storm heaven.” Amazing 
heroism, incredible folly, bestial repression are recorded in this tale 
of yesterday—and of to-morrow? ‘‘At Versailles, the elegant crowd 
came out to see the sport. With the fury of a lynch-mad mob they 
fell upon the captive Communards, beating them, spitting on them, 
howling the foulest abuse.’ When threats to property come in at the 
door, culture flies out at the window. 


WHY THEY JOIN THE FASCISTS? By Lionel Birch (People’s Press, 58 
Bloomsbury Street) 6d. net.—Fascism ought not to exist, Mr. Birch 
agrees; but he does not make the mistake of treating it as therefore 
non-existent. His analysis of the Mosley ‘movement is very well done. 
On the positive side he advocates ‘‘united action on the part of all 
democratic forces in Britain.” 


ENGLISH MONKS AND THE SUPPRESSION OF THE MONASTERIES. By 
Geoffrey Baskerville (Cape) 15s. net.—What is called ‘‘de-bunking.’’ 
Full of solid research, rather too-brightly written up. The conclu- 
sion, probably sound, is that the great majority of monks did not 
suffer much, or unjustly, by the suppression. Only one-fortieth of 
the abbey lands were given away by the Crown; the rest sold at 
market-price. Would we have been architecturally richer, without 
the suppression of the abbeys? No; because they would have been 
incessantly modernised. 


WHICH WAY TO PEACE? By Bertrand Russell (Michael Joseph) 
vs. 6d. net.—This logical and realistic analysis of international 
politics comes to the conclusion that individual pacifism is now the 
only sane line of action. The case against modern war has never been 
more convincingly stated; and it appears to be unanswerable, since 
no one has accepted the challenge to answer it. Whatever his views, 
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the rational philosopher cannot afford to neglect this book: it would 
make a good Lenten study for the Dean of Winchester. 


RELIGION AND REALITY. By Melville Chaning-Pearce (Macmillan) 
vs. 6d. net.—A stimulating, but in regard to the evident gifts of 
the author, a rather disappointing book: first, because he pushes 
the religious paradox to a point at which it becomes suffocating, and 
second, because he (no doubt deliberately) ignores the social reality 
in which religion is embedded, and to which it must submit before 
attempting to transcend. The reality which this religion thinks is 
too partial. 

AN ESSAY ON GOVERNMENT. By James Mill. With an Introduction 
by Ernest Barker (Cambridge University Press) 3s. 6d. net.—A 
beautiful and handy reprint of the classical but extreme statement 
of the political theory of the Benthamites: a necessary ‘‘document.”’ 


STRAW WITHOUT BRICKS. By E. M. Delafield (Macthillan) 7s. 6d. net. 
-—Of the host of books giving a first-hand description of Soviet Russia 
we have read, this is the most vivid and entertaining. It justifies itself 
completely. “It is not, says Miss Delafield, “a book about the 
U.S.S.R. It is more like a book about myself when travelling in 
Russia.’’ And that is valuable. 


NO GREEN PASTURES. By Jean Barclay Low (Gollancz) 7s. 6d. net.— 
There is a vitality and sincerity in this collection of short stories. 
The authoress uhfolds‘a living world within the limits of a valley of 
her imagination, for she writes of the peasants in Eastern Europe. 
Each story has its own charm, yet an atmosphere, a poetic aware- 
ness, and a philosophic insight bind them together. Peasant life is 
not idealised, but recreated by an artist conscious of the ‘stupidity, 
drudgery, hardship, and tragic fate ef such people. Irony is plentiful 
as the title suggests, yet the book reflects actual life in its 1ulness 
and variety. It both interest$ and humbles the reader. 


MEN WITHOUT MERCY. By Doblin (Gollancz) 8s. 6d.—This novel has 
topical interest because of its mid-European setting. It relates the 
rise and fall of ‘‘Karl the Great,’’ a young peasant lad who rises to 
power as a furniture manufacturer. A strong sense of fate pervades 
the whole book, for Karl’s mother exerts a powerful and continual 
influence upon him. Her determination changes the course of his 
life when she parts him from Paul, a young revolutionary. The clash 
between the workers and their bosses is an undertone throughout. 
Interesting characters and a full portrayal of German life outweigh 
the tediousness and heavy-handed satire. 

DEFENCE OF MADRID. By Geoffrey Cox (Gollancz) 2s. 6d. net.—An 
excellent piece of sympathetic description, singularly free from sensa- 
tionalism or Left-idolatry. The account of the International Brigade 
is detailed and interesting. 
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The Invisible Event 


E have been studying our Communist contemporary, 

The Labour Monthly, to gain some light on the attitude 
bof the Labour Movement towards the rearmament programme 
of the Government. In his notes in the April number, Mr. 
Palme Dutt declares that ‘menacing signs have begun to 
appear of the capitulation and demoralisation of the central 
direction of the British Labour Movement before the rearma- 
ment drive.” To our mind, he makes out a convincing case for 
that judgment. One always knows whai Mr. Dutt means. He 
_ advocates a policy “‘of collective security, of association with 
_ the powers supporting peace against aggression through the 
League, the Franco-Soviet Pact and the Czecho-Soviet Pact,” 
| and he finds that the Labour Party has no guarantee, and has 
| made no attempt to obtain a guarantee that this is the policy of 
the Government. He finds also that by abstaining from voting 
the Labour Party has in fact supported the Government. But 
in the next article, Mr. D. N. Pritt, who is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Parliamentary ` Labour Party, 
declares that “the more one examines" the policy and attitude 
of the Labour Party in relation to the question of the Govern- 
ment’s armaments race . . . the more one comes to the conclu- 
sion that it is much sounder and much Iéss obscure than critics 
imagine.” After that one naturally imagines that he is going 
to explain why the Labour Party abstained from voting against 
the rearmament programme. But no! He simply asserts that 
‘in truth, the Labour Party is definitely in full opposition to 
the Government’s programme” and makes no reference to the 
Labour Party’s vote at all! Evidently, Mr. Pritt is not a K.C. 
for nothing. Then comes Mr. J. R. Campbell: “The principal 
question on which there is disunity and dissension in the 
Labour Movement of to-day is that of the arms programme. 
The dominant leadership have moved closer to open support 
of the Government arms programme.” These statements cannot 
all be true. The one that strikes us as highly forensic and 
suspicious is that of Mr. Pritt. 
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UT there is illumination to come. Mr. Campbell goes on 
to say: 

‘It is being argued in the Labour Movement that opposition 
to the Government rearmament programme is unpopular and 
will lose the Labour Party votes; and therefore the opposition 
to the programme is being toned down until it very largely 
resolves itself into those petty quibbles which an opposition in 
Parliament feels compelled to make to a measure with which 
it is in fundamental agreement. It is being suggested that the 
Labour Party must, in the last analysis, abstain from voting 
against the arms programme as a whole. This is merely a stage 
on the way to inducing the Party to vote for the programme. 

That lets a little daylight into the obscurity. The Labour 
Party leaders, on this showing, dare not Yote against the 
rearmament programme for fear of losing votes. Whether they 
would like to vote against it, there is no knowing. Mr. Pritt 
manages to suggest that it is quite possible, and indeed the 
fact, that the Labous Party, while not voting against the 
Government programme, ‘“‘is definitely in full opposition to 
it.” Mr. Campbell reluctantly and tacitly admits that the 
Labour Party would lose votes if it opposed the programme. 
“A serious workers’ party,” he says truly, ‘‘does not determine 
its attitude on a question of peace or war by whether it will 
lose votes or not. But the plain fact is that, by abstaining from 
voting against the arms programme or voting for it, the, 
Labour Party threatens to lose’ not merely votes [he means, ` 
we are sure: ‘‘something much more important than votes’’]. 
It threatens to lose its ten, as a party.” Which is perfectly 
true. 


4 


TILL, Mr. Campbell does not face the real problem : which 

is the indubitable popularity of the rearmament programme 
with the average trades unionist. Even as things are the Labour 
Party is stuck fast in a minority; by opposing the armaments 
programme (which, pace Mr. Pritt, it will not do) its chances 
of turning out the Government will become quite hopeless. Yet, 
if it does not oppose the arms programme, why turn the 
Government out? The truth is that the Labour Party is neces- 
sarily bankrupt of a policy. And so, we fear (though in a 
different way) is the Communist Party, of which Mr. Dutt and 
Mr. Campbell are spokesmen. They advocate and work for a 
United Front; they say, rightly, it must be a United Front 
based on opposition to the rearmament programme. And that, 
in plain language, is a united front which the trades unions 
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will not join. Mr. Campbell, again reluctantly and tacitly, 
admits it: “There can be no real development of the United 
Front unless the basic sections of the Labour Party members 
—particularly the trade unionists—are clear on this question.” 
But they are; in the practical sense, only too clear. They like 
the rearmament programme; it means more work and more 
wages. And what has the Communist Party, in philosophy or 
in fact, to urge against that ? 


Ane what again does the Communist policy reduce to, in 

practice? The Labour Party is to say to the Government : 
“We totally reject your rearmament programme, because it is 
not based on an*Anglo-Franco-Russian alliance. But if it were 
based on such an alliance, we would vote for it.’ Once the 
Socialist criticism is embarked on argument on these terms, it 
is lost. It dissolves away into a debate on Machtpolitik. This 
dissolution of Communist policy appears to us as a necessary 
consequence of its origination. The Franco-Russian alliance 
was the outcome of Hitler’s triumph in Germany; there was 
nothing Socialist in its motivation; neither was the French 
Government which entered into it a Socialist Government. 
The question whether England should adhere to it is there- 
fore essentially a question to which Socialists, as such, are 
indifferent. The effort to represent this as a major question of 

Socialist policy must therefore end in the moral bewilderment 
of Socialists. And that is what is cea Ce So soon as sup- 
port of the foreign policy of Soviet \Russia, which aims at 
maintaining and strengthening the governments of capitalist 
democracy, takes precedence of Socialism in the mind of the 
Socialist, he is bound to be inhibited from action. He can do 
nothing, as a Socialist. The old, old policy of ‘‘the lesser evil’’ 
is in full career again. And that is the beginning of the end. 


ET us make our own position clear. We are-not opposed to 

“a United Front,” because we believe that such a movement 
must inevitably either die or evolve into something far more 
relevant to the British situation than Left Socialism has been 
, for many years. But we think that no such movement can be 
. other than illusory if it gulls itself with the idea of taking the 
trades unions or the Labour Party with it. The moment the 
Communists have chosen to revert to Social Democracy is 
the moment when Social Democracy is really at the end of its 
tether in England. The Government proposal to pay the leader 
of the Labour opposition £2,000 a year is merely the public 
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recognition of an accomplished fact: the ‘‘opposition’’ of 
Labour in this country is purely perfunctory. The new Com- 
munist dream of giving Social Democracy a new lease of life 
is only a dream; it will come to shipwreck on the reality of the 
integrated society of Capitalist democracy. There is, we believe, 
only one realistic road to the social revolution, and it begins 
from absolute war-resistance. 


OLLECTIVE security we believe to be a realistic illusion. 

The Left Socialist who believes that, by some means or 
other, he can help to establish in this country a ‘‘Socialist’’ 4 
Government pledged to support collective secwrity through the 
League, will be undeceived by events. On such a programme 
of opposition the Government will never be dislodged. The 
nuance of difference is far too slight to have meaning for the 
average man. He does not believe—and why should he believe 
it?—that ‘‘collective Security’? through the League offers a 
more practical chance of peace than the traditional British 
policy of splendid but prodigiously armed isolation. Left 
Socialism is full of wish-thinking. Somehow, it seems to be 
persuaded that, if a Government of “‘the people’s front” were 
established in England (and that is remote enough in itself), the 
policy of non-intervention in Spain would be abandoned. It 
appears deliberately to forget that the government of ‘thew 
people’s front’ in France has supported non-intervention in ‘ 
Spain from the beginning. The truth of the matter is that peace 
is far more important’ to the working-class than proletarian 
unity. 


E can only repeat that in our conviction the way of peace 

is the only one that can lead to a social revolution in 
England. Here is the one issue on which the ordinary man 
to-day feels passionately ; and this is an issue about which he 
knows that in the last resort he can do something. Whether he 
will have the courage to do it is another matter. But he knows 
that, if he had the courage, he could and would do it. Whereas 
the theory and the practice of political Socialism dissolve him , 
into a mere creature of necessity which, for all his revolutionary , 
fervour, the Socialist is impotent to change. Whether he fol- 
lows the Labour Party, which utterly rejects the unity move- 
ment, or the Communist Party which strives for it, the practical 
consequences in the matter of peace are the same. The issue is 
simply that between a repetition of British policy before 1914, 
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or a frank commitment of England to a Franco-Russian 
alliance: the end, in either case, is war—and a war in which 
Socialists, Right and Left, will once more be found supporting 
the National Government. There is no way from Democracy to 
Socialism but the way of revolutionary peace. 


HAT is not to suggest that the Labour Party or the United 

Front will take it. But until they do, the Socialist movement 
in this country will become steadily more unreal. The dilemma 
is really profound; and we are far from blaming either the 
Labour Party or the militant Left for failing to solve it. But we 
do blame the LaBour Party for not acknowledging its own 
impotence, and the militant Left for proposing solutions which 
are merely specious and formal. If the Labour Movement wants 
to be in some real sense Socialist, and does not want to handle 
the thorny and revolutionary question of peace, let it concen- 
trate on extorting the uttermost price for its collaboration in 
national defence. Let it demand the real democratisation of the 
armed services, the abolition of dual education,—-in short the 
internal eradication of the machinery of a class-society, as the 
price for open collaboration in ‘‘national defence.” This is at 
least a realistic policy: it means something. Abstention from 
voting means nothing at all. Neither does voting against the 
arms programme, for an Anglo-I*ranco-Russian alliance. By 
those unreal expedients, the Socialist Movement will be 
dissolved into nothingness. 


HE solution of the dilemma of Socialist politics is the 

recognition that there is no political solution. That means a 
new kind of movement altogether. It is foolish to define such a 
movement, because it does not yet exist. But it will assuredly 
be compelled into existence. Out of the enduring elements in 
the Pacifist Movement, and the enduring elements in the 
Socialist Movement—those elements, we mean, that are 
resolved to be honest with their own illusions—a new religious 
and revolutionary movement will arise. As the Pacifist becomes 
economically realistic, as the Socialist becomes psychologically 
realistic, the new movement will take shape. The Socialist will 
give up his illusion that the individual does not exist, the 
Pacifist will give up his illusion that he does. The individual 
exists, and the individual does not exist. He is responsible, and 
he is not responsible. That knowledge means revolution; it 
also means religion. ‘The revolutionary act. in this strange 
society of ours, is the religious act. 


JOAN ADENEY EFASDALE 


Holes 


SUPPOSE that every one of us, at some time or another, 

experiences a vision of eternity. Once we have perceived it, 
the whole world becomes a single utterance so provident and 
transparent that we feel ourselves to beno less, but rather more, 
than an ‘‘Einstein Observer.” 


The vision came to me about three years ago, accompanied 
by a conviction. The conviction I named ‘‘ The Reconciliation 
of Opposites,” and the vision chose ‘‘focus’’ fér its elucidation. 

If an object were magnified to an exaggerated degree, it 
would become nothing, and likewise, I told myself, if it were 
diminished to the nth degree again there would be nothing. I 
looked down at my knee, and in the weave of my dress I saw 
the same theory illustrated. There were small holes between 
each thread of material, and could I but see, I should find more 
holes within each thread, and the threads around those holes 
would contain more holes. Somehow I felt sure that in the end 
the holes would win. Likewise, I was full of holes, the table 
beside me was full of holes, everything and everybody were 
really just one hole—not w-h-o-l-e, but h-o-l-e. So-called reality 
was only a matter of focus. That table and myself were at the ~ 
same focus, we both had the same frequency of holes—that was 
why we seemed real to each other, why I might touch the table 
and feel myself in contact with something hard instead of my 
hand passing through and out the other side. 


For the next few days, as I followed my ordinary domestic 
pursuits, I went around the house seeing through all the walls, 
all the furniture and all the people. It was rather disconcerting 
until T got used to it. 


I decided I would not become frightened by this disclosure. 
As human beings we have a tendency to put our trust only in 
solidity which, though -coupled with a useful life-preserving 
instinct, can be over-estimated. Why should I think life any 
the less valid because it is uncertain according to the standards 
of my own making ? So I reverenced, and feared not, the vision 
I had beheld. I reflected with wonder and joy upon the 
numerous and invisible energies which must live and generate 
within the space just beyond my focus. Yet apart from 
reverencing Í did not dwell upon it. I resolved—though being 
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a desire it scarcely needed a resolve—to act, or not to act, in all 
the fullness of my capability as a human being, and, within 
those limitations, to draw upon myself all the natural bounties 
that were owed to me and other men and women. 


But I had not done fully experiencing my vision until a 
similar enlightenment had come upon the central figure of a 
poem I was writing. After wandering through a city in search 
of some friends, this girl, Amber, knocks on a door which is 
opened to her by a stranger. That he is not the person she 
expected is neither here nor there, and she enters : 

e 
There isa space called the Threshold ; 
Immeasurably long or unaccountably short— 
But it is crossed, and all that is remembered 
Is where we have left and where we have arrived. 
But Amber did not cross, she stepped in to 
The Threshold. 2 
“Have you journeyed long?” 
“Yes, and Christ, how tired I am!” 


The light switched on. A burning white 
Slew the value of her sight. 

A quick omniscience, an utter blankness 
Revealed Eternity rolleti in a second. 

The man, the hall, the stairs and all, 

Had diminished beyond the reach of vision, 
Or else enlarged till atoms were 

Holes within holes—again, oblivion. 

And this is all there is to know. 


. . . Amber had fallen upon her face; 
The floor was so cold and lovely a place. 


In the utter clarity of physical fatigue, this girl, fainting, 
had beheld Eternity. The same summer as I wrote this portion 
of Amber Innocent, I also had fainted. I had cut off the tip of 
one of my fingers and, unfortunately, in washing the wound I 
had lost the bit of flesh down the drain. It was not until about 
ten hours afterwards, when it was being redressed, that I fell 
into a brief but most complete black-out. Actually I remember 
no psychic significance in relation to this perfectly ordinary 
occurrence. I just felt that it had been a physical foretaste of 
death, and, as I Jay on the floor in regained consciousness, I 
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regarded the biscuit tins under the kitchen table with an 
abounding love such as I had never felt for them before. My 
“vision of Eternity” had taken place a month or two earlier. 
But again, whilst some hold to the immutability of the calendar 
that hangs on the wall, I do not. 

The subtle variety and implication of what I call ‘‘focus’’ 
returns ever and again to tease me in all its manifold ways. It 
will continue to do so, I suppose, until the end of my life. The 
most recent of my reflections upon the subject have been pro- 
voked by a phrase in John Macmurray’s Structure of Religious 
Experience, which I have just started to gead. “An illusory 
experience must arise from some facts which are not illusory.”’ 

This very significant statement presents the question, What 
is illusory? Its application is without restriction, for we might 
also ask, What is superficial? For my own part, I am disin- 
clined to believe in the superficial man, or, for that matter, in 
any sort of a divided man. I would say, ‘‘Superficiality must 
arise from some facts which are not superficial.” We are apt 
to talk about the ‘‘real self” as opposed to some other self 
which, because it seems contradictory, we would also claim to 
be unreal. We should think twice before making such an 
assertion. 

Having reached this point in our reflection, however, we 
hesitate, wondering how we are to achieve the bridge across to 
the other side of the question, which must be acknowledged— 
the state where the illusory experience, or the superficiality, has 
become a ‘‘cousin’’ so far removed as to become valueless— 
dead matter. Returning again to my theory of ‘‘focus,’’ how 
can I find room for dead matter among all the holes ? Macmurray 
himself has told me that this dead matter which worries me— 
and which he called inertia, does not really exist. 

No, it does not exist, even as dead matter, if we are set at the 
correct focus. But there are many people whose mental focus is 
so distorted that they think they see this peculiar emanation, 
not even as dead matter, but as live matter. 

With money men pay homage to this ghoul of creation. They 
fan her with flags, and they have bowed to her for 'so many 
generations that their backs may never straighten again. This 
ghoul of creation sucks at the tree of life, and the words she 
speaks are ‘“‘Implicity of Belief’? and “Tenacity to an Idea.” 
Without such teaching the taking of human life would not be 
possible. If any fallacy exists long enough it is accepted as a 
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truth, and the ghoul has been our governess for longer than we 
can remember. Cry shame and infamy upon me, but I am 
inclined to believe that this false growth first came into exist- 
ence when Abraham prepared to sacrifice Isaac. If old Abraham 
had not had ‘‘Implicity of Belief’? and ‘‘Tenacity to an Idea’’ 
he would never have dared to attempt such a thing. 

At this point I have just read Max Plowman’s article in the 
March Adelphi. Humbly I claim that perhaps we are gardeners 
of one mind—‘‘dead values” and ‘‘dead matter” being the self- 
same weed that concerns us both, and all? It is therefore to him 
I would like to submit this question : 

Calling myself a Pacifist, what is my defence if somebody 
should say, “Is not Pacifism an Implicity of Belief and 
Tenacity to an Idea?” 


e 


RONALD DUNCAN 


Penny Whistle 


HE Coronation can be criticised from two aspects. The first 

is the pageantry; the second, its meaning and political 
implications. We can review the Coronation as a festival. Ask 
whether it can be compared, say, to a Greek festival? Is it a 
beautiful procession? Does it combine the best of the arts, is 
it a real expression of the people, or is it merely a ramp? The 
other aspect is to analyse the implications and to scrutinise the 
intentions of those who have staged it. 

The Coronation cannot be called a festival. A real festival is 
not a worked-up ballyhoo. A festival, as the Greeks knew it, 
was an expression of a fundamental life rhythm. It was an 
expression religious in its intensity and vital in its spontaneity. 
That we have no festival in the Greek sense is a damning 
criticism of our civilisation. But if we are too dead to have a 
real festival, for heaven’s sake don’t Jet us have a second-hand 
artificial circus. A festival should be a happy, glorious, beau- 
tiful thing—not a dull procession of old men. The Coronation 
is bad because it’s dull. It’s dull because it’s bad. The public 
houses will do a roaring trade because the public will turn from 
the dullness of the “‘festival’’ to the artificial stimulation of 
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‘mild and bitter.” Talk to anybody: “It’s good for trade.” 
That’s the last straw! A festival should be bad for trade. In a 
real festival, the people chuck everything to go off and enjoy 
themselves. Can’t we ever forget our miserable balance sheets ? 
Anyhow, this isn’t the time—we can’t make a festival out of the 
Coronation: it has been conceived by Profit out of Ballyhoo. 
A real festival is not an excuse but an inevitable expression. 

Now is the Coronation a good procession? Where are the 
dancers? Is the colour good? Is the best music and the best 
poetry used, or is it just paper crowns and rigid dullness in 
gilded coaches. Dionysus has got a stiff collar on and Helen’s 
coronet is skew-whiff. The catch phrases, which are always 
significant, do not ring true. The workers of the country no 
longer think their Empire glorious. As a festival it is forced, 
dull, and deadly. And if we’ve got any life in us, we'd better 
keep it in us. 

Four workers have béen invited to the Coronation ceremony. 
Will they be dusted first? So thoughtful of the State to invite 
the people! Now we can all join in! 

It is quite obvious that the Coronation is a manifestation of 
violence. It is the expression of might rather than grace. It is 
the proud boast of the few that they have subjected the many. 
It is just and right to this end that soldiers will form the greater 
part of the procession. But where are the ‘‘Kaffirs’’ from the 
Rand Gold Mines and where are the Indian Skeletons? But it 
is not surprising that puffed-up Imperialism has no grace. It’s 
said: “It is giving work to a lot of people.” But what sort of 
work? Social or anti-social? Men have been paid to erect 
hideous stalls round Byron’s statue in Hyde Park whilst roofs. 
are still falling in at Poplar. 

To misuse men’s energies is a violent breach of social trust. 
But what are the intentions of the Ballyhoo merchants? Why 
are we all being given holidays and flags and penny whistles ? 

The reason is not far away from the military experts’ opinions. 
that: “It is necessary first to prepare the desired psychological 
state within a nation as it is to arm them if that nation is pre- 
paring for war.” 

The Coronation is supposed to instil us with ideas of 
patriotism. “Were all boys together,” and “We are all one 
large happy family on which the sun never sets.” It is a clumsy 
recruiting ramp. Our attitude to it must be definite. We must 
act in our own districts as our conscience requires of us. 


MAX PLOWMAN 


The Essential Revolution 


HE only name we can give to an absolute standard of 

values is God. It may be said that there is not, and cannot 
be, an absolute standard of value: that if there were, and it 
could be objectified, life itself would cease. And that is true if 
by absolute standard we mean that which is subject to reason, 
law and material definition. But every man’s personal idea of 
perfection is his standard of absolute value. It is, we know, 
subjective, imperfect and partial. But how do we know that? 
Only by meanseof a higher concept of perfection—a perfection 
not subject to-personal partiality. God is the infinite of that 
higher concept which to realise as an infinity is the only 
freedom the soul can understand. Every man’s standard of 
perfection is God for him, and because man is one in love and 
brotherhood and not many, all standards of perfection con- 
verge to a focal point and only find complete validity when 
they reach it. That focal point is the standard of absolute per- 
fection for which the soul labours in travail until it has 
conceived. 

It is from the released consciousness that has attained the 
idea of an absolute standard of value that a true appreciation 
of comparative values proceeds—a paraphrase of the saying, 
“If the truth shall make you free, then are ye free indeed.” 
All our values must be based on a criterion of value, or for 
want of a scale of comparison they will cease to be values. God 
iS not merely a personal but a social necessity; for society is 
built according to an ordered scale of values. Paradoxical and 
irreverent as it may sound, God is the only thing we can all 
be in agreement about. Let us therefore, at all costs, attain to 
this point of agreement. Let us establish one, basic, cardinal 
item of truth: hold to it as dearer than life, and see what 
happens. 

The deep-seated cause of our modern spiritual neurosis is the 
fact that men have lost the sense of any blessed thing about 
which they can all agree; and the diversity of men is such that 
God alone can be that object. If God were not, man would have 
to invent him in order to find a genuine basis for society; for 
everything that is created must be created in the image of some- 
thing else. Society is made in the image of individual man, and 
according to the same order, man is made in the image of God. 
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Man cannot choose himself as image for the creation of him- 
self, except to his own damnation. And this is the condemna- 
tion of our modern God-oblivious society—the curse of Sodom 
—-that it begets itself in the image of self-love. Over one hun- 
dred years ago William Blake warned us against this idolatry 
which he called ‘‘the hermaphroditic blasphemy.” 

But the blessedness of spiritual dawn is that it breaks upon 
darkest night, and there is reason to believe that spiritually 
darkest night is upon us. The fact that we have reached an end 
is not now the mere cry of the preacher: it is borne in upon us. 
by a thousand successive events and by premonitory rumblings. 
that presage earthquake. The necessity of a wew way of life 
is megaphoned in our ears by a hundred voices. The statesmen 
in international council, whose business we now make it to 
patch old garments and pour new wine into old bottles, appeal 
to us for the signs of faith and confidence without which, they 
protest, they have no power to create new conditions of life. 
All they can now do is to reiterate our good intentions. And 
we, for our part, respond by re-echoing their appeal. We assure 
them with all possible emphasis that as individuals we much 
prefer peace, amity and co-operation, to war in any shape, 
whether national, civil or financial, and we trust they will 
speedily achieve the former on our behalf. They hear the 
plaintive echo and are powerless. Neither party can move. 
“Those behind cry forward, and those before cry back.” There 
is deadlock because neither politicians nor people can appeal 
decisively to any authority for higher sanctions. And the point 
is that nothing less than religious sanctions could be appealed 
to. And they are now tthly ineffective. They are unrecognised.. 
In the actual, effective proceedings of nations they do not exist. 
Meantime all parties shout for self-advantage, and hope for: 
peace and concord, in plain defiance of the fact that war in 
principle is self-advantage in act. 

When we look at what actually happens, when we see what 
really determines the decisions of nations at the present time, 
what higher sanctions do we find acknowledged than rapacious 
self-seeking and the law of the Devil take the hindmost? Where 
are the old sanctions, feeble as they were? Dead. Buried with 
yesterday’s religion: regarded as belonging to the indul-. 
gences of idealism and the illusions of Christian missionary 
enterprise. The up-to-date appeal—the thing that goes—is the 
appeal to scientific realism—to the numbering of the heads. 
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that count—to prudent alliance of oneself and one’s nation with 
might, however disposed. Moral principle? As between men 
hungry for all possible gains to be obtained in any given situa- 
tion, what is it at its very highest but ‘“‘the thing done’’? So 
the gentleman’s code becomes the highest word of moral prin- 
ciple, and since gentlemen can no longer afford the manners of 
gentlemen except upon a personally advantageous cash basis, 
the moral principle becomes that of unacknowledged might 
disguised with a moral mask. To this it is driven by the 
sternest logic. 

Meantime, the gutcry against this inevitable nemesis goes on. 
It re-echoes from people to politicians and from politicians to 
people. The cry is ever, ‘‘Yours, partner.” Each passes the 
bluff, bandying responsibility like a tennis ball, and the 
redeeming deed is never done. Fear becomes the irresistible 
force, and war the immovable object. Why ? 

There is a deep-seated reason. It is this. When man looks at 
man with the scientific eye, he sees him, in Tom Hood’s words, 
“very plain.” He sees him as pure object, without subjective 
relationship. He sees him in a state of suspended animation as 
a thing. He sees him, as Blake said, ‘‘with, not through the 
eye’; and Blake did not err when he said: 

We are led to believe a lie 

When we see with, not through the eye. 
For what we see in pure objectivity without subjective relation- 
ship we see in fact as dead. There is no life in the scientific eye : 
it is a pure mirror, and what appears in the mirror is dead. But 
when we see something as dead, subjective relationship inevit- 
ably awakens to the belief that it 7s.dead, and compels us either 
to utilise this dead thing, or to move it out of our way. And the 
other fellow, seeing us with the same eye, is, by the same com- 
pulsive logic, ultimately compelled to the same resolve. Man 
thus becomes the natural enemy of man; and were it possible 
for all men everywhere to see each other only with the scientific 
eye (or what perhaps is more recognisable, with the eye of that 
cold realism which is everywhere accepted as the true eye and 
is related to what is called ‘‘the logic of plain fact’’) every man 
would, by inevitable law, be impelled to destroy his neighbour 
until mankind was reduced to a suicidal unit. And this Blake 
also saw when he wrote: “For he who will not live by love 
must be subdued by fear.” 

We have come to the end of pure realism. We have tried it 
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out, and its insufficiency now stares us in the face. We have 
come to the end, and we cannot act powerfully in any other 
way until we realise that we have come to the end. Laisser faire 
no longer works: ‘‘We are all Socialists now’’—if only we could 
agree about what Socialism is. That at least would give form to 
a new order; as it is, we have to go rushing about giving 
Socialist patches to the old individualist garment; and now that 
Socialism will keep breaking in, Capitalism becomes sub- 
terranean. The economic system crawls on its beastly belly: 
supply kicks the beam while artificial restoratives are being 
pumped into demand : insecurity—of wealth, of life, of govern- 
ment—is everywhere the recurrent nightmare in a-world whose 
motto is “Safety First.’ Truly we have come to an end. We 
have worn the old garment of indefinite material progress 
utterly threadbare, and if we cannot see our own rags and 
tatters it is only because we have drawn them so tightly about 
our chilling limbs. Surely the War was writing on the sky big 
enough for any man to read. Or must the whole heaven turn 
to brass? 

We have made a League of Nations; but the moral con- 
science of the world will not support it. Why? Because every 
nation is living wholly according to the principle of self- 
interest, and it is impossible to form a judiciary with power to 
impose the principle of common interest upon states relying 
upon the principle of self interest and nothing else. The attempt 
is the attempt to get a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. So that 
when nations like Japan, Germany and Italy give a sailor’s 
farewell to the League, or Russia joins it, we are surprised and 
shocked only if our idealism is purely sentimental, and we 
believe that people can act nationally and individually as 
wolves, and internationally and collectively as new-born lambs. 

What is the moral? That we have come to the end of the 
old way of life: that we have got to discover and set in motion 
a new way of life before we can hope to provide an organisation 
like the League of Nations with power to act. Anything else is 
really farcical. And in the creation of this new way of life we 
have got to begin at the very beginning: with our own indi- 
vidual regeneration. The formation of organisations, political 
bodies, religious bodies, social bodies is not enough. The 
trouble goes deeper. The essential revolution must happen in 
ourselves. 


N. A. HOLDAWAY 


Socialism With the Lid On 


N our day there is fairly obviously some relation between. 

Socialism (in the sense of social transformation) and War. 
Those who are doing most to hasten the world into war pro- 
claim themselves to be the inexorable foes of Bolshevism. 
There are Socialists who simplify matters into the theory that 
social transformation and war are alternatives. In a sense this 
is true, but only so long as we remember that alternatives in 
the real world ąre not the polarised opposites of our thoughts 
but are involved in each other in a truly disturbing manner. 

It is worth seeing in what respects modern war does and 
does not take on the aspect of social transformation. In modern 
war, masses of human beings are organised by the State for 
collective activity, but the practical and local democracy which 
could counterbalance this centralisation is at the same time 
swept away. The owners of the means of production must willy- 
nilly make over their ownership to the State when required, 
but they are lavishly compensated for so doing. The fighting 
men are granted a degree of economic security unknown to the 
working-class, but maintenance in kind replaces the right of 
individual choice existing, however abstractly, in money wages. 
The national output increases enormously, but the indebtedness 
to the owners of capital grows correspondingly fast. One can 
go on piling up these contradictions. In sum, they amount to 
saying that War is the Socialism of the capitalist class, and of 
the society which continues to permit that class the ascendancy. 

War is socialistic production and capitalistic ownership, 
socialist economics and capital finance, socialistic integration 
and capitalistic dictatorship. War is socialism with the capi- 
talist lid on. Without that lid the pot of war will never boil. It 
is left to our humanitarians to denounce the pot and to overlook 
the lid. 

At the risk of reiterating the obvious, let me emphasise that 
a large-scale war to-day is a social transformation which is not 
a social transformation. The development of economic forces 
impels a transformation of a certain kind. In war, the forces 
of production are loosed and yet bound, loosed in the sense 
that output is quantitatively unrestricted, bound in the sense 
that output is qualitatively restricted by the structure of society. 
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This colossal antithesis in the productive organism is modern 
war. 

And war in its turn binds that which is loose (State organisa- 
tion replacing the anarchy of capitalist production) and looses 
that which is bound (the capitalist law of the falling rate of 
profit). In war, capitalism rolls half over like one of those near- 
corpses you may have seen squirming on the battlefield. 
“Force,” said Marx, ‘‘is itself an economic power.” And war 
is itself an economic system. It is Capitalism splitting itself up 
into Capitalism and not-Capitalism. 

We are living in an armaments race. There has been nothing 
like it before in history. The pre-1914 armaments activity was 
pennies for popguns compared with the colossal scale of 
to-day’s efforts. Capitalists then still grudged money for arma- 
ments; to-duy, they lust after armaments orders as their salva- 
tion. This armaments race is, in fact, a very peculiar thing. 
It is war without fighting. You can see that best in Germany, 
but corresponding phenomena are appearing in every major 
capitalist state. We are living to-day in the War that is also 
not-War. 

Of this situation we can say that it at least exposes beyond a 
peradventure that modern war is the product of the capitalist 
necessity for expansion. Capitalists are rather shy of war in the 
full sense of the word, but they want desperately the economic | 
and financial liberation that war brings. It is rather depressing 
to me that while this country develops in every direction its war 
régime, there are still people who limit their activities to 
denouncing the fighting which is the one aspect of war lacking 
in the social picture. 

What are the effects of a war-régime without a war? That is 
the key-problem of internal politics and to that I hope to 
turn later. y 


In one of Andersen’s tales the blind girl finds the philoso- 
pher’s stone, and that stone is faith. But unfortunately too 
many religious teachers think that the philosopher’s stone is 
certainty—irresistible certainty—and the midnight lamp is 
burned in vain, and from the crucible comes forth the smoke 
of wasted effort. (M. D. Petre: My Way of Faith.) 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Pacifism and the Unemployed 


HAVE received a letter criticising me severely for my 

Pacifism. The writer, who signs ‘‘Fenlander,’’ but whom | 
believe I recognise as a doughty fighter on behalf of the unem- 
ployed, insists that my real work is to protest against Part IT 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act. ‘‘The Labour Party,” 
he says, ‘‘in a number of districts is just beginning to under- 
Stand its iniquitye Will they be in time, or will the blight of 
Pacifism lull them into a state of quietism ? Comrades of the 
Adelphi, shake off this terrible sleepy sickness. This is not the 
time or the place for subjectivism. Would you save this world 
from a Peace that is a thousand times, worse than War, then 
pay less heed to your own poor little immortal souls. Don’t 
train your guns on your own ranks, fdr if you do, we shall be 
forced to the conclusion that you are the enemy in disguise.” 

I do not understand the indictment. That I am not active in 
the fight against Part II of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
is true enough. If that is a crime, I am guilty of it. But I do 
not believe it is a crime. Of the hundreds of things that ought 
to be done, I personally can do but one or two. I have, as any 
man has, to choose what I will do. I have chosen to propagate 
Socialist-Pacifism because I verily believe it is the likeliest way 
of bringing men to see the necessity of a revolutionary act 
against the deathwardness of this society in which we live, and 
arousing them to the resolution to perform it. 

It is an easy thing to say that such a decision is the outcome 
of an unworthy and self-regarding concern with my ‘‘own poor 
little immortal soul.” Nevertheless, I do not know what it 
means. J am unaware of being, or having been, concerned at 
all with my immortal soul. What happened to me, personally, 
is of very little moment. Nor probably is it easy to explain. But 
as a matter of simple experience, l found that if my effort 
towards Socialism was to be maintained, it could be main- 
tained only by my striving to achieve a certain temper within 
my self which when achieved (I found) repelled the notion of 
violence. Either I became a Pacifist, or I ceased to be a 
Socialist. I daresay that without this revolution I should have 
remained a quite passable and convincing Socialist in appear- 
ance. But Socialism for me has always been something more 
serious than a political label; and the truth is as I say. Had 1 
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not become a Pacifist, I should have ceased to be a Socialist. 

So much for that. My immortal soul is not in question. 
Whether I am guilty of ‘“‘subjectivism,’’ I do not know. If it is 
‘‘subjectivism’”’ to abide by the reality of one’s own experience, 
then I am a “‘subjectivist,’? and I have always been one. I 
claim to know when there is an intolerable conflict within me. 
I do not believe, at all, in making myself the merely passive 
slave of something called ‘‘the historical process.” While I am 
trying to understand the process of history, I endeavour to 
make myself ‘‘passive and receptive’; and I should be con- 
scious of a real dereliction of duty if any act of mine were in 
conflict with the demand of history as I understand it. But that 
is very far from believing that the pattern of history prescribes 
for me a pattern to which I must at all costs conform. I refuse 
to lop myself to fit the, bed of Procrustes. My idiosyncrasy— 
what I can do and what I cannot do as an integral human being’ 
—is in my opinion a valuable part of the process of history. 
The tension between the objective necessity and the subjective 
imperative is history in the making, in so far as I participate in 
the process. The resolution of this tension is my contribution, 
or rather the contribution of myself, to history. 

I am assured, by those who, like my critic, think they know, 
that this resolution of tension leads to illusionism. J do not at 
all believe it, though I am prepared to admit not merely as a 
possibility, but even as a likelihood, that my conviction and 
my action will be rejected as irrelevant by the immediate future. 
That is a risk which, I believe, every conscious man must take. 
I have no desire to be on the winning side, merely because it 
wins. To help the triumph of what I believe to be the Good, 
I am willing (God helping me) to make whatever sacrifice is 
required of me, regardless of whether it prevails. I believe that 
one day it will prevail, and that it is not without consequence 
for that ultimate triumph that I should bear my witness now, 
even if it is involved in immediate defeat. 

And this ultimate victory of the Good, in which I believe, is 
not a recondite and impossible perfection. I know, only too 
well, how far I am from being a saint. Yet I sincerely believe 
that a few hundred thousand people no better than I would 
be enough to set in motion a real social revolution; enough to 
be the solid nucleus of a new and juster society. I believe, more- 
over, that these few hundred thousand people actually exist. 
They are just ordinary people like myself. Only they are 
ignorant, as I was ignorant, or afraid, as I was afraid. The 
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important thing is to awaken those people from their ignorance 
or their fear. 

I do not say that that is a more important thing than to fight 
against Part II of the Unemployment Insurance Act. I cannot 
judge between these activities objectively. It is enough for me 
that I am not in a position to fight Part II effectively. For me 
the choice does not arise. I can only do what lies within my 
capacity. 

My correspondent thinks that what I am doing is not merely 
useless, but is definitely an act of treachery towards his 
endeavour. This. completely fail to understand, unless he 
believes that thg only way to secure a mitigation or amendment 
of Part II is for the unemployed to threaten violence. Certainly, 
I do not believe that. But it is not clear that he does, either. 
And unless he does, I can find no meaning in his appeal that 
we ‘‘should not train our guns on our own ranks.” In any case 
it seems to me rather rhetorical. Still more rhetorical appears 
to me the assertion that the present condition of ‘‘peace’’— 
meaning peace as experienced by the unemployed man under 
Part I]—‘‘is a thousand times worse than war.” I think that 
capitalist peace is a damnable thing; but it is not in my power 
to convince the unemployed that it is. And I seriously doubt 
whether there are a thousand of the unemployed, now subject 
to Part II, who really believe that their present condition in 
capitalist peace is worse—not a thousand times worse, but 
worse in any degree—than it would be under capitalist war. 

Nor am I certain that my critic really believes it, either. If 
however he does, I can only say that I do not. But that is not 
the point: which is simply that advocacy of absolute resistance 
to war by the Adelphi conflicts nowhere that I can see with 
his advocacy of organised protest against the inhumanity of 
Part II. That the Adelphi is not more largely devoted to 
exposing that inhumanity is due to two things: first, that we 
cannot do everything, and second, that we have no first-hand 
knowledge of its working. It is not experience for us. But we 
are only too willing to publish an indictment of it by someone 
who does know. 

The charge that, by promoting Pacifism, we lull the Labour 
Party, which might otherwise be disturbed by Part II, into 
quiescence, strikes me as very singular. In the first place, we 
have no influence with the Labour Party; in the second, sup- 
posing that we were able to convert the whole Labour Party to 
Pacifism, how would that weaken its resistance to Part II? 
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So far from weakening that resistance, I believe it would 
strengthen it. Again, my critic’s argument is based on the 
unspoken assumption that the only successful form of resistance 
to the new Unemployment Act must take the form of a threat 
of civil violence. .\nd again I say I do not believe it. 

But all this assertion and counter-assertion is beside the 
mark. What is required if there is to be any effective will to 
remedy social injustice is a rebirth of ‘‘religious’’ conviction. 
the conviction of the necessity of social justice, even the under- 
standing of what social justice is, is not automatically generated 
by the class-struggle. In order to be effective for radical social 
change the working-class has to become a class, instead of a 
classification, Until the unemployed worker and the employed 
worker really feel that their interests are one, the middle-class. 
Socialist can do little or nothing to help directly. I believe that 
this real unity of the working-class can be established only on 
the basis of a common “‘religious’’ conviction, whether it calls 
itself by that name or not. Of the religious conviction on which 
this unity can be achieved I further believe that Pacifism is a 
necessary expression. Not merely because I believe that the 
achievement of the reality of brotherhood among the working- 
class itself will compel the abandonment of the idea of violence. 
That is a ‘‘subjective’’ belief, or conjecture, of mine, which 
will be to others either self-evident, or incomprehensible. I 
appeal also to English history. The great popular movements 
of social justice in this country, from the Lollards to the 
Diggers and the Quakers, have always been religious and 
pacifist. Finally, I appeal to contemporary experience. No way 
has been found from Democracy to Socialism by violence, or 
the idea of violence. As I read contemporary history, the failure 
of Social Democracy clearly to posit the necessity of non- 
violence has helped to clear the way for the triumph of 
Fascism. Non-violence and the effective revolutionary unity 
of the working-class under established Democracy are interde- 
pendent: one is impossible without the other. That, I suppose, 
cannot be proved, though it is capable of something more like 
demonstration than I can give it here. But I am content that 
it should be described as a faith. It is because that faith is 
implicit in Pacifism that J am in the movement. 

If that conviction is justified, then the conversion of the 
Labour Party to Pacifism (if that were possible) would mean 
not the diversion of its attention from the unemployed, but the 
beginning of a real concentration of its attention upon them. 


RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 


Six Propositions 


(1) This is still, whatever came before and whatever might 
follow, a Christocentric universe, if only because every thought, 
word, deed, wish and prayer we use has been conditioned in 
Christianity. Terms remain to define. 

(2) Most intellectual imbecility to-day is due to the recession 
of the Christian habit into our unconsciousness, where it goes. 
bad and creates a sepsis. Even the nervous imbecilities, the 
neuroses, perhaps. Why must we consider the cult of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, for instance, as a sublimed cedipus com- 
plex? Why not*the incest motive as a sign that men are lost 
without Our Lady, without Immaculate Conception and Virgin 
Birth, and so must seek to overcharge their mothers and sisters, 
their mistresses and wives, too, with a supernatural passion, 
unnatural, therefore, in the context, dirt being matter in the 
wrong place? The neuroses that we study, nowadays, seem to 
be new, at any rate. And it was at the Renaissance and Reform 
that our modern process was set going. 

(3) God exists. Man also exists. And so do the brutes and 
inanimate nature. They are all in one pattern. These are state- 
ments in whose terms one must criticise both Humanism or 
Pantheism, Marxian or any other, and established Christianity. 
On the one hand, a God in Process is absurd, and we do not 
continually rise on stepping-stones of our dead selves to higher 
things. We are not an ape on the make. On the other hand, 
the Aristotelian universe of Roman Catholicism allows no 
meaningful reality to Man. It denies any meaning to History. 
To Drama, to Movement, to Time and Space. We must at 
least cry, with Angelus Silesius, ‘J know that without me God 
cannot exist an instant.” And yet we can no more plunge our 
selves back into the blurred outlines of Pantheism and call 
each man an equal or adequate theophany. Though he may 
also be an subsume Dionysus, Orpheus, Osiris, Christ is, at 
least, unique. And His Church must be Him and Visible. 

(4) The mark of all our thought and practice to-day should 
be its consciously provisional nature. And yet we need a 
theology, provisionally, and we need a sacrament. It is neces- 
sary to abhor any man who sticks his chest out to-day. Any 
man who is sufficiently convinced of his rightness to fight for 
it. Even the Pacifist wears a badge. We have to hang our 
heads. And we have cultivated Negative Capability. But we 
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acknowledge a Christus recorded in experience. And we do 
need a sacrament. 

(5) There is dangerously much in common to Communism 
and Fascism. The categorical imperative in all fields is 
damnable. In considéring the future and duties in face of the 
future particularly so. And it is possible, while accepting the 
necessity of Communism, even desiring it ardently and affirm- 
ing it against the pure bourgeois on all occasions, at the same 
time to see grounds on which Communism must above all 
things be resisted. If only for its own sake. In the modern world 
any political victory is likely to be evil. TJhe bourgeois, the 
enemy, is above all the principle of inertia and accumulation, 
the absolutely unloving man, enclosure, security, the man who 
will not pray, fearing the nakedness, the vulnerability, the 
giving the show away, of love. And reducing any giant equa- 
tion of joy and pain to its smallest equivalent factors of 
pleasure and anxiety. . 

(6) All our hope, which is very little for the world at large, 
resides in the fragments of a spiritual habit, a Church, driven 
underground, into the desert, back to the catacombs. Negation 
is better, now, than affirmation. And the only good man is the 
man who is utterly naked. Who will watch and pray. Has 
acknowledged the total profundity of his despair and (whereas 
Communism, in its own simple nature, continues the tradition 
of accumulation and enclosure) will now go unclothed. Yet we 
need a sacrament. And we have faith in a certain Paraclete. We 
have Faith, Hope and Charity. In the Paraclete. In Man, too, 
perhaps. In the night, as well as in the day. In the reality of 
all existence. But not in ourselves. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COLUMN IN SpaIn.—I looked closely at 
the faces of the men of the Column. . . . These men were, I felt, 
deeply satisfied. They were face to face with what was for them 
the ultimate reality. No longer was it a struggle in the darkness 
against the whip and the rubber truncheon, against the bullies 
of the police cell and the concentration camp. The odds were 
still against them, but at least they now had the chance which 
many of them in years of exile and oppression had hardly dared 
hope for. Side by side with men they loved and respected they 
were fighting against an enemy who, they felt, must be crushed 
if civilisation were to continue. (Geoffrey Cox: Defence of 
Madrid. Gollancz.) 


E. C. PETTET 


Two’s Company 


F a pair of lovers have ever attempted to build their lives on 

the ‘‘tea-for-two’’ motif, these two certainly had. From the 
outset, they were both frankly and passionately in love; had no 
real friends or outside interests; and both had worked in jobs 
that were completely sterile and empty, he as a shipping-clerk 
and she as a typist. 

For the first few months of their marriage, apart from the 
financial pinch, everything was rapture and completeness. Both 
were convinced*marriage had given them fulfilment and pur- 
pose. For Ted his job now had its compensation; for Delys 
there was all the first flush and excitement of being mistress of 
her own time and house, of working for someone she really 
loved; and for both there were the lopg evenings when they 
worked side by side bringing their little bungalow-garden 
under, or reading and talking till it was time for the uncloying, 
voluptuous physical contact and consummation of the night. 
Both were happy—superlatively, deliriously happy. So much 
so that the emptiness and suffering of the past seemed thinner 
and more distant than a dream. 

Then something began to go wrong. Into their relations 
there came a slow, but momentous, transformation that neither 
dared talk about at first, that flung them alternately between 
rebellion and resignation, feverishness, blankness, and despair. 
What was the nature of this change? Was familiarity, the 
inevitable touch, obliterating the once-only bloom of wonder- 
ment? Was love, after all, seasonal, transient, one with all 
matter, slipping instantly into the slow curve of decay on the 
moment’s point where the up-curve ended? Was this the 
inevitable they had concealed from themselves or mocked at in 
the sublime arrogance of their first days? .. . 

That was what Delys, with the fatalism and pessimistic 
realism that some women have, believed in her own secrecy. 
But Ted was not so certain. For him the change was not so 
much from an ecstatic, abandoned rhythm to something quieter, 
slower, more familiar. That second rhythm might still retain 
the finality and fulfilment of the first, might even augment it 
with its more sustained movement. But for him completeness 
and achievement were vanishing, too. And the tension, his 
faint sense of exhaustion, were not, he felt, the inevitable 
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results of life lived at its intensest. Rather they were the out- 
come of some impossible concentration and confinement of 
vitality. 

For the first time since his marriage, he began to go out in 
the evenings for long walks by himself to wrestle with the 
heaviness of frustration that was lying over him. Delys, who 
thought she understood, made no resistance to these walks. 
And, when he came back, their love-making was only the more 
abandoned and intense. But always, for all their frenzy, the 
aftermath left them emptier and more restless. 

One evening an incident, trivial enough Jn itself, occurred 
that forced their problem into consciousness fgr the first time. 
It was late summer, and Ted was sitting by himself in the 
living-room, reading. He had switched on the light, but the 
curtains were still undrawn. As he was reading, Delys came 
into the room. 

She made straight for the window. 

“You might have drawn the curtains when you switched on 
the light,’’ she said. 

There was a faint ring of annoyance in her voice, but Ted 
did not notice it at first. 

“What’s that?” he mumbled, still absorbed in his book. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” she replied, coldly sarcastic. “Only 
vou might occasionally remember to draw the curtains when 
you put the light on, that’s all.” 

Ted looked up and watched her pull the curtains across the 
window panes. She fussed with the three curtains for some 
time so that the sides of the middle one should completely 
overlap the other two. She seemed determined that not the 
slightest chink of light should show outside. 

“Anyone would think sometimes that you like people to garp 
in here,” she went on, “the way you’re always leaving these 
curtains.” 

“Oh, come on, darling, don’t be silly,” he said. ‘‘There’s 
no need to get huffy over a twopenny ha’penny trifle like that, 
surely. . . .Anyhow, what does it matter if people do look in? 
I’m not sitting in the nude, am I?” 

Her annoyance was stung into anger. 

“Don’t try to be funny,” she replied. “If you like sitting so 
that every Tom, Dick, and Harry passing by can see every- 
thing you’re doing, I don’t. That’s not my idea of privacy, if 
it’s yours. I can’t say that I enjoy people poking and prving 
into my private affairs.” 
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Ted was becoming riled, too. The sarcasm was infectious. 

“Well, if it’s privacy you want, perhaps you’ll be able to 
find a nice little detached house somewhere on the moon,” he 
said, maliciously. 

“ Of course, if you want to be childish or pig-headed . . .” 
said Delys. 

“Im not being childish—I’ve never been more serious in 
my life. You and I, every married couple you like to pick out 
in this neighbourhood, are terrified, crazily terrified, of coming 
into real contact with the other man or woman. That’s what’s. 
wrong with us. There’s a sight too much of this shut-yourself- 
up-in-a-box kind of living nowadays.” 

Delys sat doWn in her chair, picked up her book, and pre- 
tended to start reading. 

“I'm afraid I don’t understand what you’re driving at,” she 
said. “And anyhow I don’t feel in a mood for arguing.” 

“Of course you don’t,” said Ted. ‘Thats just the trouble 
with you and me and every other married couple. What do we 
all try to do as soon as we’re married ? First of all we shut our- 
selves up in a nice little detached house, or, if we can’t manage 
that, a nice little semi-detached one; then we shut our gardens. 
in with a nice boarded fence; then we start boarding our- 
selves in; and the whole damn thing’s so crazy that before we 
know where we are we’re at each other’s throats or living on a 
lot of spite and gossip about somebody or other on the opposite 
side of the road.”’ 

“Then you revel in the thought of that old gossip of a Mrs. 
Bradley getting her eye full of all our furniture and stuff and 
how we spend our evenings and passing it on to everyone she 
meets to-morrow, I suppose ?”’ 

The question nettled Ted to exasperation. Not only because 
of Delys’ withering tone, but because, on the surface, he knew 
she was right and that he would have to admit it. But she was. 
right only on the surface. Underneath, he realised dimly that 
the open window was the valid symbol of something he only 
vaguely and incoherently understood. That was what annoved 
him. But he tried to keep all coolness on the outside. 

“No, I don’t, he admitted, deliberately, but with defiance. 

“Well ...?” Delys inquired triumphantly. 

“What Mrs. Bradley thinks is not the point.” 

“No? And I suppose you’ll be saying next that if she saw 
an open, lighted window in front of her she’d just turn a blind 
eye.” 
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“I don’t care a tinker’s curse what Mrs. Bradley thinks. 
What I’m trying to tell you is that we’re attempting like every- 
one else to bury ourselves in an exclusive, smug little world of 
our own, and that it just won’t work.” 

Ted’s last words came out emphatically, in a rush, almost 
of their own volition. There was a space of tense silence, as if 
both felt the presence of some momentous challenge. Then 
Delys spoke coldly, neutrally, but quite self-possessed : 

“If that’s another way of saying you’re getting tired of 


me....” 


Ted felt a sudden stab of panic. He was still scared by the 
possible significance of what he had said. He got up from his 
chair with the half-formed intention of kneeling down beside 
Delys and kissing her. Then he changed his mind and stood 
by the mantelpiece, his head in his hands, with his elbow on 
the ledge. Dare he tell her what he had been feeling lately ? he 
wondered. Or would that only make things worse ? 

“No, darling—you must believe me: it isn’t that,” he said. 

‘Well, I can’t see what else you’re hinting at,” she replied. 

“Pm not hinting at anything. I don’t love you a scrap less 
than I did. What I’m trying to tell you is that no two people, 
however much they care for each other or however much they, 
have in common, can go on confining all their emotion and 
purpose and life-force to each other—especially in these days 
when the work of most of us is so empty. Marriage just won’t 
stand the strain. Sooner or later something is bound to burst. 
We've simply got to have something outside; not to weaken 
our love, but to keep it from destroying itself and us with it.” 

“Well, if that’s how you feel, you’d better find your some- 
thing outside.” 

Ted hated the resigned, tragic-queenly way she said this. And 
her narrowness and obstinate misunderstanding was raw- 
edging his temper again. 

“Oh, but why can’t you see I’m not bringing anything 
against you ?” he asked. ‘‘I don’t love you less; I’m not bring- 
ing anything against you.” 

“I’m not going to argue,” she said. “If you want your some- 
thing else, go outside and find it.” 

A black mist of fury fell over him at her words. 

“All right, damn you, I will,” he shouted, and hurried out 
of the room. 

He left the house, hatless, walking blindly in the direction 
of the country. At first his mind was a raging confusion of 
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resentment against Delys. Why had she stuck so narrowly to 
one point? Regarded everything so personally? Made so little 
attempt to understand him? How was he ever to make her 
understand? ... 

But gradually his temper cooled. He began to think over 
what he had said, what, so it seemed now, had come to his lips 
so suddenly and spontaneously. Did he really belive what was 
in his thoughts at the time: that a man or woman cannot con- 
centrate all their life on one person without destruction to both ; 
that marriage, the sex-life of a man and woman, has got to be 
balanced (or was it continued, completed ?) by some wider life 
outside, which would not diminish its vitality but fructify it? 
Was this the explanation of the crisis between Delys and 
himself? ... l 

As a break from thinking he turned into a pub for a drink. 
Men—there were many men in the bar, talking, laughing, 
drinking, playing darts. Did he half kope for a revelation in 
their company? If he did there was none, not a glimmer. The 
three men nearest him at the bar were talking cricket, inter- 
minably. No, that was not the outside contact which would 
have to be between men who were joined together in some 
common purpose, in which they all shared. These men were 
only held together in talk. They did not even take part in what 
they were talking about. And yet, was this, even this shadowy, 
unreal contact, better than nothing? 

Finishing his drink, he came straight home. 

He returned with the same train of thoughts flowing through 
him. But the train was dimmer : emotion was pulling him one 
way and the familiar attitude of the last few years another. He 
was beginning to hate himself for hurting Delys, for their first 
serious quarrel. He longed, hungrily, after her forgiveness. 

Finding she had retired, he went straight up to bed when he 
arrived home. She was lying in the bed with closed eyes, but 
he knew, intuitively, that she was not sleeping. He quickly 
undressed, however, without attempting to say anything. He 
felt it would be a jar to speak and break the pretence—at least 
in the light. 

He lay for some while, out of touch, on his own side of the 
bed, still without speaking. His natural, simple impulse was 
to turn over and draw her to him. But even in the darkness 
something was holding him back, awkwardly. 

At last he forced himself to the abandon. There was an 
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instant of terrifying doubt. But Delys yielded herself unresist- 
ing, without feigning any awakening. 

Words came easier now. 

“Sorry I’ve been such a brute,” he said. ‘‘Going to make it 
up p? 

Delys did not say anything. 

“I didn’t mean to be like that, really,” he went on. ‘‘Some- 
thing got hold of me.” 

“No, it’s not your fault only,” said Delys, very softly. “I’m 
as much to blame as you. You're right: something has been 
going wrong between us.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Pve been thinking a lot, too, since to-niglft,’’, Delys said. 

“Ves p? 

“Ted, don’t you think it’s perhaps time we had—a baby ?” 

In an instant, leaving a ghastly emptiness, all Ted’s love 
and tenderness was drajned from him. He felt a horrible revul- 
sion run through his body. He wanted, desperately, to with- 
draw his arms from Delys, to shout abuse at her. Only his 
sense that her deepest woman was speaking, that he might 
wound her inalienably for ever, stayed him. 

But the blindness, the pitiful madness of it all! After such a 
quarrel, after all the things said, not a single impression made, 
not a coincidence anywhere! Nothing out of their conscious- 
ness of divorcement except an-idea that would only make 
destruction inevitable. Two forces exhausting themselves by 
their intensity on each other, and now the solution—a moment’s 
respite, relief, but death in the end—to concentrate them stil] 
more on a single point of life. He wanted children, of course. 
But not that way, not through that momentary escape. 

Yet how could he ever make her see? What hope from 
destruction was there? 


To say that religion belongs to the early stages of human 
life and is destined to be superseded as human development 
goes on is to talk foolishness. That could only be true if pro- 
gress reached the point when we were all hatched out by the 
sun on desert islands and lived and died without knowing that 
there was anyone else in the world but our solitary selves. 
(John Macmurray: The Structure of Religious Experience.) 


G. A. BUTLING 


Sleeping Partners 


MAN stands at a lathe in a munition works. He has been 

successful in getting himself hired, and he is happy. The 
wife and the kids are happier, too, now that he has something 
to do. There is better food and the home goes with a swing. 

The calipers are screwed down to fourteen inches. Nothing 
larger is permitted under the Naval Treaties, signed and ratified 
by the Five Powers. The conical-ended cylinders come in from 
the right, overheasl. Every one is the same in size, in weight; 
they bear the same black and purple weals they received in the 
moulds. All day geared gantries carry them in, overhead; 
except during the short dinner-hour when the shops are empty. 
They are like toy dirigibles in chains. They are lowered into 
the benches; the clutch is let in, and white-faced clocks tick 
up the greased revolutions. A visitor cannot hear himself speak, 
but the workmen have learned where to pitch their voices so 
that they do not get caught in the screech and thump of the 
atmosphere. The visitors shout their way in from the right, too, 
like the shells. They cannot be heard, and they walk on the 
floor, wherever that is, while the shells are carried in their 
cradles whenever they are ready to be moved. 

Everything passes to the left. The hatted visitors nod their 
way along the lathes. Sometimes they turn to glance back. The 
expressions on their faces are set and jammed like the hands 
they are pushing deep into their overcoat and mackintosh 
pockets. They are fighting against the noise. Noise has para- 
lysed their brains. To-day they will understand nothing of what 
they have seen. To-morrow, or the day after, in a week, or a 
year, it may be clearer. 

The guide moves off, always along the official route, 
following the stages of completion; the visitors huddle after 
him. A balcony carries them across the end of the detonator 
shop. They descend a concrete stair and follow the truckways 
to the filling sheds. A wintry wind unsteadies their course. 

Four miles away a smoking midland town lags the slope of a 
hill. The drift of the smoke is all one way, slowed down by the 
distance. It rises and bends over the town without end. The 
earth is burning underground. The fire is spreading outwards, 
the grass stops growing, the big trees topple over and new 
smoke stacks are erected on the fringe of its progress. Men anc 
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women and children have their homes in the fire and scarcely 
know it. The cattle move off and the corn is reaped for the last 
time. Red-roofed bungalows come out like chilblains along the 
sides of the arterial roads. Between the lines of bungalows come 
convoys of lorries, bearing the names of towns, grim and 
forgotten: Burnley, Smethwick, Stockton-on-Tees, and a hun- 
dred other towns of fire and smoke. The drivers do not see 
the bungalows; they only knew the gyrating boxes of facades 
as a stage in a journey which has been going on ever since 
their teens. 

A good driver will never talk to you at the wheel. His 
observations are spoken like a ventriloquist. He is a master of 
soliloquy, he may like you for your company, but in his mind 
he never leaves the road. On a wet day the screen-wiper end- 
lessly smears the rain across his field of vision, but he never 
sees it for peering for the child, the dog, for the scores of people 
who start into the road,sahead, and who, in an instant, will turn 
a capped and coated lorry driver into a living, impotent God. 
For, if a driver is given no time at all, but must hit somebody, 
he groans with the involuntary anguish and says, ‘‘Christ!” 
He knows beforehand the remorselessness of the load behind 
him which he cannot infinitely hold back. From the vicinity 
of his maimed or dying fellow being he curses his load and a 
system, which, even if it does not immediately bring death 
with its ripening, neither also does it bring immediate life. 
Eventually he must climb back into his cabin and drive on. 
The hour he has lost will have to be accounted for; he dare 
not think to-day of the further hours he will lose when the case 
comes up for hearing. He ts miserable, and late. 

In the board-room there is a long mahogany table, and a 
huge but dying fire glows its heat into the fender and on the 
backs of the nearest chairs. The visitors are called ‘‘Gentlemen’”’ 
by the three stocky brothers who used to own, but now only 
manage, The Works. They all drink their tea, walking about: 
they stare at the arc-lamps coming on in the yard; somebody 
remarks about the engraving of the original foundry, dated 
1827, which is hung in the corner just inside the door, and 
each one takes his turn at reading the long inscription on the 
frame of the glazed portrait which is over the mantelpiece. 
There is talk of war in Europe, in Spain, as though that were 
not quite Europe, the rearmament scheme. It is admitted that 
there is a good deal more work about than there was a year ago, 
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and there is the likelihood of more; but the visitors cannot go 
into that this afternoon. They all express their thanks to the 
three brothers, and say how interesting it has been; and the 
brothers say ‘‘Gentlemen, it has been a pleasure.’ Then the 
visitors go out once more; they stoop down into their cars, slam 
the doors and are driven away, just five minutes before the first 
workman is receiving back his matches and cigarettes from the 
check-out man. 

The man from the lathe wobbles out of the gates on his 
bicycle. All the men ride gingerly to begin with, about half of 
them are walking. A great parting takes place at the first cross- 
roads; after that “they begin to drop out at their own back 
entries, some even go in through the front door. Tea is ready, 
the children have had theirs, and the eldest is doing his home- 
work at the end of the sofa. At nine o’clock they are packed off 
to bed. Pickled onions are brought out for supper. The wireless 
is turned off and man and wife sit facing each other, their chairs 
on the rug. The cat gets up and stretches, and walks under the 
table. The man goes to the door and lets it out. When supper 
is finished the wife puts the things away. The man folds the 
paper and put out the gas. In bed he dreams of a job with a 
garden, but somehow combined with The Works. ‘‘It could be 
done,” he says, ‘‘It could be done; but how ?” 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


CHRISTIANITY—RIGHT OR LEFT? By Kenneth Ingram (Allen and 
Unwin) 6s. net.—The temper of this book is best given by quotation. 
“The Church is faced with a greater responsibility than at any other 
time in her history. She has reached the cross-roads. Either she 
leads the way and becomes the focus of those forces out of which a 
new civilisation is being formed: or she maintains a defensive posi- 
tion and remains so integral a part of the dying culture that she 
dies with it.” We believe this to be true. Mr. Ingram’s book is 
worthy of its theme, and we heartily recommend it as an important 
contribution to that Christian Socialism which we believe to be 
necessary. 
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THE ROAD TO WIGAN PIER. By George Orwell (Gollancz) 10s. 6d.— 
Orwell’s picture of the industrial North and his consequent reflec- 
tions on Socialism and Socialists has brought him fame and a 
success that his friends hope he is not finding embarrassing. This 
is the book of the Spring that cvery reader of the Adelphi must 
read, for it happens to be that rare thing—a real book, a piece of 
genuine experience and a clear confession of faith. It has its faults. 
Tt is not free from self-consciousness, and the tone is sometimes 
needlessly acrid; but it is a document of the time in that it is an 
absolutely honest response to contemporary life. 


LABOURING LIFE IN NORFOLK VILLAGES, 1834-1914. By L. Marion 
Springfall (Allen and Unwin) 5s. net.—We wish there were more 
studies of this kind: in which a firm economic ungerstanding is not 
suffered to interfere with the vivid presentation of the agricultural 
labourer’s life as a whole. The book begins with the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act of 1834, when the agricultural population of 
Norfolk reached its maximum and the average wage was between 
gs. and ros. a week. The, author does full justice to the leading part 
played by the Primitive Methodists in the eventual establishment of 
agricultural labourers’ unions. 


THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM IN A SOCIALIST STATE. By R. L. Hall 
(Macmillan) 7s. 6d. net.—‘‘Few Socialists have grasped the com- 
plexity of the modern economic structure,” says Mr. Hall, very 
rightly. The transition from the economic competitive struggle of 
individuals and classes to the ‘‘administration of things” in some 
communistic future requires new thifking, new methods, new experi- 
ments. In particular, what happens to the price-system of capitalism? 
In this book, a noteworthy addition to Messrs. Macmillan’s economics 
publications (already so widely known), the author is clear, careful 
and cogent, and often challenging. There is a valuable note on 
Russian economics. 


THE MUSE IN CHAINS. By Stephen: Potter (Cape) 7s. 6d.. net.—‘‘A 
familiar world still flourishing at the outward parts, but dying at the 
centre, is passing,’’ begins this X-ray examination of the shelves of 
books about books in libraries, colleges, and places where they teach. 
It will let loose death at the outskirts, but perhaps bring new life at 
the centre. 
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The Invisible Event 


UERNICA. has been a jolt. A few thousand—perhaps a 

few hundred thousand—more people are beginning’ to 
realise that Guernica -was merely a rehearsal (and not a full 
dress one by any means) of a fraction of what we are preparing 
for our “enemies,” and our ‘‘enemies’’ are preparing for us. 
What are we to do about it? Last month we discussed what 
the Communist§ and the United Fronters propose to do about 
it. Turn the Government out, replace it by a Left Government— 
a very different thing, of course, from a Labour Government, and 
form an Anglo-Franco-Russian-Czechoslovak armed alliance. 
We leave them to their preliminary jask, while we examine 
what the New Statesman ‘has to recommend. The New 
Statesman is the organ of what Lenin used to call ‘‘Labour 
opportunism.” Whether the Communists call it that still, we 
don’t know: and it doesn’t matter very much that Lenin called 
it that. It doesn’t help any, as the Americans say. Lenin 
‘didn’t know anything about capitalist Democracy. The New 
Statesman is a fact. It expresses an opinion that exists, is 
typical, asd is much more likely to represent what the Labour 
Party thinks it might do, than the Communist die-hards. 
As a matter of fact every Labour politician is some sort of a 
“Labour opportunist? to-day. The seductive clarity of the 
Leninist categories belongs to academe. 


’ rT ‘HE New Statesman complains that though the Government 


still talks of a League policy, of international disarmament 
and of possible disarmament in future it ‘‘has ceased to hope 
or even to pretend to work for these objects.” We agree. 

Yet they are not. unattainable—on one condition. The con- 
dition is that the powers which still desire peace hold together 
in Spain, form through joint work for peace a union which the 
Fascist powers will respect, and which their populations may 
learn to envy. à 

That sounds good: particularly good since this is a policy 
which the New Statesman believes may be forced upon the 
present Government by the British public. The British public 
must insist on “a straightforward denunciation of Fascist 
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aggression and the co-operation with other powers necessary 
to stop that aggression.” The Government (the N.S. says, we 
think truly) is not ‘‘determinedly pro-Fascist and by no means 
unhumanitarian.’’ Part of the Cabinet, says the N.S., wants 
Franco to win; but Mr. Baldwin’s only desire is to keep this 
country out of a European war. The Government can be 
shamed into giving way; witness the change of policy about 
the Bilbao ‘‘blockade,’’ as the facts of the ‘‘blockade’’ were 
made public. ‘‘Does anyone. doubt that in the present circum- 
stances a clearly-defined stand by Britain, in conjunction with 
France, Russia, and the smaller powers would be effective in 
stopping further German and Italian intervention?” 


OW, it seems to us that this is a really plausible case, and 

by no means one which the Socialist-Pacifist can dismiss 

a priori. It is at least possible, and possibly probable, that a 
united declaration by England, France, Russia and the smaller 
powers that they would regard any further breach of the non- 
intervention agreement ih Spain as a casus belli, would prevent 
any further intervention by Germany or Italy. It is a policy in 
accord with British ‘‘interests’’; it is a more realistic British 
policy than that which the Government is actually pursuing. 
If, as is probable, the main object of the Government is to keep 
this country out of a European war, this is as likely to do it as, 
any—for a time. ‘ 
And yet the Socialist will only.be lost if he embarks on it. 
First of all he must get out of his head that British ‘‘interests’’ 
| natter to him. If the Fascists are going to establish themselves 
in the Spanish peninsula and cut the main artery of our 
imperial communications, well they must. No Socialist who 
means business can waste a tear over that: for until that (or 
something like it) happens the political Socialism of this 
country will be chiefly illusionism. The Socialist who under- 
stands what our imperial interests are, on what exploitation of 
helpless native populations they are based, must be defeatist 
in regard to them. And from the same radical viewpoint it may 
be doubted whether the civil war in Spain is his concern at all. 


HE fact, as we see it, is that English Socialism has ceased 
to be “‘politics.’’ It has no ‘‘political’’ relevance; and if it 
seeks to have any, it destroys itself. Neither has Democracy 
any “‘political’’ relevance; if it seeks to have any, it destroys 
itself. Both of these creeds are under the compulsion of ceasing 
to be ‘political.’ They can exist, and secure their own 
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existence, as religious faiths or not at all. Nothing can prevent 
the cleavage now between those Socialists and Democrats who 
believe in using the instrument of modern war, or the threat 
of it, and those who have come to believe that in using them 
Socialism and Democracy will be lost. That does not mean that 
the religious Socialist is right, and the political Socialist wrong. 
The difference is not of that kind. The difference is rather that 
between politics and religion: a difference of order. Why, in 
these tortured times, the political should have come under the 
necessity of making a leap into the religious order, it is beyond 
the wit of man to say. He becomes religious in the effort to ask 
himself the question. All he can say is that the demand of the 
isolated and prophetic soul nineteen hundred years ago is 
become the demand of economic necessity to-day. If the peoples 
of Europe among themselves, and the nations of Europe among 
one another, cannot behave as members one of another, then 
human life is doomed. And it is self-deception to selec el that 
it will be saved by proletarian revolution and civil war: the 
salvation in that case, is the disaster. 


UT the reasonable ‘‘defence of democracy”? propounded by 

the New Statesman, it may fairly be said, is not touched by 
this criticism. By forming an alliance of the democratic and 
socialist powers, there is a good chance of stopping Fascist 
aggression in Spain. And we admit that there is a good chance 
—for the time. But, checked in Spain, will Fascist aggressive- 
ness cease? Will it not burst forth in the East and in Central 
Europe? Assuredly it will. The armed alliance of the demo- 
cratic and socialist powers must be permanent, in order even in 
theory to bottle up Fascist aggression. And that means a 
paralysis of any internal Socialist development in those coun- 
tries: they must display a ‘‘sacred’’ national unity. Let us not 
forget the famous manifesto signed by Stalin and Laval (not 
Blum): “M. Stalin understands and fully approves the 
measures of national defence taken by France to raise its arma- 
ments.” Bottling up Fascist aggression is bottling up 
Socialism too. There is no essential difference between this 
policy and the historical one of 1914: ‘defence of Democracy 
against German militarism.” And the Communists who per- 
suade themselves that they can simultaneously ensue armed 
alliance against Fascist aggression and social revolution in 
England are, we think, deceiving themselves. Lenin, were he 
alive, would undeceive them about that. 
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RACTICALLY, the policies of armed alliance against 

Fascism, whether British and ‘treasonable’’ like the New 
Statesman’s or proletarian and chimerical like the Communists’, 
mean the acquiescence in totalitarianism. There will be three 
kinds of totalitarianism—the Fascist, the ‘‘democratic,’’ and 
the Communist: all with their economy focussed on European 
war. Probably that development is inevitable, anyhow. But it 
is suicide for the Socialist to subscribe to it. Whether he likes 
it or not, we believe his only practical policy towards Fascist 
aggression is the absurdly unpractical one of old: ‘‘Resist not 
the evil.” True, he cannot reach that conclusion merely by 
taking thought. And it is equally true that it is not worth 
coming to except at the end of a gruelling progess of thought. 
But it is not an intellectual conclusion. There is a leap into the 
dark, a leap into the future: an act of faith. “Society must 
accept democracy, or perish,” Mr. Wellock puts it elsewhere in 
this number. So also society must accept Socialism, or perish. 
And both these necessities together find expression in a third 
which includes them both: society must accept Christianity, or 
perish. Then the modern and bewildering necessity speaks a 
language that the plain man can understand. Neither he nor 
we may be able to follow: but at least we understand. 


EMOCRATIC totalitarianism is not Fascism, any more 

than Communist totalitarianism is. They are different 
political forms, though the underlying economic structure may 
be ‘approaching the same pattern. The trouble with ‘‘scientific 
Socialism” is that it has no categories by which to think the 
political reality of to-day. For it capitalist democracy is a kind 
of illusion. That inability to think political reality goes back 
to the origins of Marxism; it has never been overcome, and 
probably never will be. The ‘‘proletariat’’ (considered as a class 
which must seek social revolution) is an abstraction. We observe 
that Mr. Holdaway, in Labours Northern Voice, criticises 
some people for ‘‘abusing the workers because they are not 
sufficiently hostile to our present social order.’’ ‘‘Such people,” 
he says, ‘‘soon abandon Socialism in favour of Fascism or 
Pacifism or mysticism.’’ We will assume that this criticism is 
directed against ourselves. It strikes us as a simple and typical 
evasion of the central problem of Socialism under democracy. 
We may leave aside the virtual equation of Fascism and 
Pacifism and mysticism; it is merely an attorney’s trick, which 
we might retort by saying that some people, finding that 
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Socialism is too difficult to follow under capitalist Democracy, 
soon abandon it for Communism or Catholicism. But it is 
not in the least to ‘‘abuse the workers’’ to point out that 
the line of least resistance cannot take them to Socialism. If 
this is to abuse the workers, what are we to say of Engels’ letter 
to Marx: “The British working-class is actually becoming 
more and more bourgeois, and it seems that this most bourgeois 
of all nations wants to bring matters to such a pass as to have 
a bourgeois aristocracy and a bourgeois proletariat side by 
side with the bourgeoisie” ? 


HAT is the poblem. At some point it has to be dealt with 
honestly, not everlastingly evaded. It is on one level an 
economic problem due to the privileged position of British 
capitalism, or Imperialism; on another level it is a political 
problem, due to the conquest of political democracy; on yet 
another, it is an ethical or religious problem. On the economic 
level one may P the deadlock it creates broken by the 
disintegration of the British” empire—in the large economic 
sense, including for example the Argentine. But that is to leap 
over history. That disintegration will not occur without inter- 
national war. On the political level, the problem then takes the 
form: “Will the British working-class again be induced to 
fight an international war ?” If it is, will Mr. Holdaway follow? 
And is not precisely this disaster being subtly prepared for by 
the conception of armed alliance between England, France, and 
Russia? And prepared for (much less,subtly) by the evasion 
which covers itself up by linking together ‘‘Fascists and 
Pacifists’? ? There is a problem: it cannot be conjured out of 
existence, by hiding one’s head in the sand. We believe that 
there is no solution of that problem which does not involve the 
recognition that the categories of Marxist thinking are inade- 
quate. They are good enough as far as they go; but they stop 
at the point where “the changing of the world” begins. Here | 
we reach the ethical or religious level. Between ‘changing the 
world” and letting the world change itself, there is an inter- 
space: in that interspace is the reality of the individual man. 
That interspace is the realm of ethics, of socialist politics, of 
revolutionary religion: the realm where necessity becomes 
freedom again. If Socialist thinking to-day cannot allow this 
realm reality, so much the worse for the working-class, 
which, if it “leads” it anywhere, it will “Jead” to destruction. 
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ATHER characteristically The Times (May 18th) prints 

on the same page a disingenuous leader about the Spanish 
struggle, and an able and impartial examination of the situation 
by Senor José Castillejo, a Spanish Liberal. Senor Castillejo 
writes : 

“Spanish Communism is a recent development on Russian 
lines. It has gained a reputation for honesty and discipline, and 
grown rapidly as the only possible outcome of a victorious 
Socialism. In order to adapt itself to the Spanish social climate 
it may need to change its Germanic and Slav forms; but it is 
certain that a considerable mass of Spanish workers would like 
to have it tried.” . 

It is not for this that we commend Senor Gastillejo’s article 
to the attention of our readers; but because it is a real attempt 
to analyse the complex situation in Spain without any percep- 
tible prejudice but that of a Spaniard who loves his country. 
Maybe we ourselves are prejudiced; but we confess to a 
stubborn feeling that there is an idiosyncrasy in Spain which 
makes irrelevant every judgment of the struggle in terms of 
the simple Communist-Fascist antagonism. That does not mean 
that it may not be the Communists who will best interpret this 
idiosyncrasy. They may indeed turn out to be the party which 
is, in fact, responsive to the solution suggested by Senor 
Castillejo, who holds that ‘‘central government in Spain is only 
possible as a neutral organ for .order and justice.” That, of 
course, is a contradiction-in-terms to the Marxist; but 
there are, and = be, more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of his philosophy. There was a real 
unanimity in Spain ffor the foundation of the democratic 
republic: the ei en ene of the Left in the elections imme- 
diately before the outbreak of civil war could not be regarded 
as the natural outcome of that unanimity. Somehow, we feel, 
Spain will struggle forward to a unity which will be neither 
Marxist nor Fascist nor simply democratic and libertarian. And, 
as we have said, we suspect that the Spanish Communists may 
be the midwife of the yet unborn Spain. That obedience of the 
Communists to the demand of reality may be of infinite impor- 
tance for the evolution of Europe. Anyhow, we are convinced 
that hidden in the travail of Spain is something more significant 
than a decision of the issue between Communism and Fascism ; 
and we invite our readers to remember our words. 


JACK HILTON 


Crosses 


ATURDAY afternoon is the one thing that I like about the 

lounge. All the rest have left me. I can get near to the fire 
and snooze. It is grand being half awake, half asleep. 

I wondered what was wrong when I heard a noise. Then I 
remembered that three people, desiring to be the Labour candi- 
date for the Parliamentary division, were coming to this room 
to await the selection committee’s summons. This must be the 
first arrival. 

“Good afternoan. You one of my rivals?” he asked. 

“No, I stay here.” 

He took up his New Statesman. 1 closed one eye. 

The second person arrived, ‘‘Ah, I’m the last. I tried ever 
so hard not to be,” she told us. 

“The other man has not arrived yet. I hope it comforts you,”’ 
he told her. . . 

I looked out of one eye at them. They were both young, 
twenty-four or so. They had plenty of confidence, smartly 
dressed, and my, couldn’t they chatter! He was the middle- 
class type—university, two years in his father’s business, eager 
to do a bit for himself. He looked at her through his horn rims 
sportingly. She was pleased that it was not going to be a miser- 
able do-one-another-in affair, She knew that she had every 
advantage. She was stunning. He was a nice young man, but 
she was a nice young woman, and my money would have been 
on her. Still, perhaps some of the matried men on the com- 
mittee might want a politician. 

He was certain that the candidate would have to bait his line 
to catch the Liberal vote. She thought that the woman’s vote 
might be a decisive factor. They both agreed that it might be 
necessary to look up something about agriculture, seeing it was 
one of those agricultural divisions. Was he a trade unionist? 
No, his father employed people. Was she? No, she worked in 
some office. “I don’t think they are too trade uniony. The last 
man they had was a school teacher,” he told her. 

“Are they comrade, or gentleman ?”’ she asked. 

‘Co-op, Intellectuals, League of Nations mostly, I think.” 

She sensed that he knew something about the committee. 
“Live in the division ?’’ she asked. 

“Ves,” 
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“That helps frightfully, and you are a man. When things 
are equal they give it to the man. Do you speak much? I like 
Town Hall meetings. You know, the sort of thing with the 
Lord Mayor in the chair. What, roughly speaking, are you 
going to say?” she asked, as only a charming young woman 
can. 

“My trouble is, wondering if they will go for Liberalism. 
I’m all for the broad front. There are ten thousand Labour, 
six thousand Liberals, and maybe a few hundred Communists. 
I want them all. The Conservative can poll fifteen thousand.” 

‘““U'’m,’’ she answered, puckering up her lips. “ Do you 
know any of the committee ?” . 

“I dug with Biggers at Oxford.” 

“He's got rather a fatuous job, hasn’t he? Heaps of time on 
his hands?” she inquired. “I hope you don’t mind if I do my 
hair, hadn’t much time in the train.” 

] thought that she was doing her best to even things out. 

“I must talk on Fortign Affairs, Liberalism, and Agricul- 
ture,” he told her. 

“Will they expect me to deal with Maternity 2’ she inquired. 

“One cannot tell what they'll do. I expect that each of them 
will have his own special subject. I do hope they will not go 
into detail.” 

“How are they about religion ?” she asked. 

‘There are quite a few R.C.s.”” 

“That rules out Spain and Birth Control,” she said 
decisively. . 

One of the committeemen came to the door and said, 
“Mr. , please.” 

She settled down to reading his New Siatesman, and the 
minutes slowly passed. She smoked one, two cigarettes, and 
then he came back, saying, “They'll ask you for a short 
speech.” 

“Not about abrouiiie ridi 

“Nor about women,” he added. 

“Oh, I feel dreadfully funky,” she told him. 

“I was, too. You’ ll be all right,” he said, holding her hand. 

I felt that there was a romance brewing. 

“Miss , please,” begged the committeeman. 

As she followed him the third person arrived. I thought that 
it was a good job that I had not put my money on the young 
woman. Here at last was a real politician. He never asked a 
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question. He walked to where we sat, and in his fatherly way 
impressed us. He was having a preliminary warm up. I felt 
sure that it would all be repeated, word perfect, to the com- 
mittee. “I stand for the full official Labour Party programme, 
without any ifs and buts, and loyalty to leadership, and 
obedience to conference decisions. a 

It was all so definite, that I knew he had said it often, and 
my open eye closed. The young man answered his every state- 
ment with a “Yes,” and a look of marvelling amazement. 

My eye was compelled to reopen when she came back. She 
was animated with disappointment, yet filled with the glee of 
irony. ‘‘I’m done.’ I know it. One man asked me if I believed in 
military sanctio®s, and I said ‘Yes.’ He said, ‘That cuts you 
out.” To show her unconcern she sat back, lifted up her ane 
pared them down with her lovely hands, and laughed, till 
the other two were forced to join in her mirth. There was a 
quiet lull, and the young man and yoyng woman felt rélieved 
when the fatherly politician was called. 

“I think Pm no better off than you. That fellow, who has 
just gone in, takes the Labour ticket. I’m only a member of 
the Fabian Society. Oh, and I forgot to tell you. I offered to 
meet all the expenses, and one of the committeemen asked me 
if I was trying to buy them. I felt ashamed of myself.” 

She looked quite sweet at him as she replied by ae 
some of the things that had happened. They had asked her if she 
knew anything about agriculture other than what was some- 
times in the London newspapers. She had had the spontaneity 
to tell them that she had been on a farm at the age of twelve. 
He asked her if the woman on the committee had asked her 
anything. She hadn’t, not anything helpful. He started to 
smile at her, started to agree that pacifists were such sticklers. 
They discussed military sanctions, and he jocularly suggested 
that she would have held a different view if she had been a 
man. She asked him if he took in The Countryman. He 
believed that it was privately distributed, that it only went into 
noblemen’s houses. She knew one of her friends who made no 
end of money out of the nobility. The woman employed work- 
girls to make up some stuff that cost about half-a-crown, into 
hats, and the hats soid for three and five guineas; of course 
she was established, her mother’s mother or something had 
done it so long back. He agreed that he would like a spot of 
tea, but it was too risky to leave; they had better stick it out. 
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The fatherly person came back, seeming quite pleased witt 
himself. 

‘Do you think we will have to wait long ?’’ she asked him 

“No. They’ll just talk things over and then adjourn, mark 
my words,” he answered. The two young persons looked nice 
at one another, the other twiddled his thumbs. She smokec 
one, two cigarettes, the young man re-read his New Statesman. 
the fatherly man gaped at the ceiling, and I closed my openec 
eye. 

= Come) please, all of you,” requested the committeeman 
She was given the lead, the fatherly man followed last. 

The newspaper was brought in by the pérter. Arsenal anc 
Manchester City were out of the Cup. I wondered which of the 
three were out. As I read the match details, she came back 
“Ten and fourpence,’’ she told me. 

“Is that what your hat cost?’ J asked. 

“No, it’s my fare they've given me. We've all to come 
again.” . 

I wished her luck. The young man offered his car to take he: 
to the station. Maybe they’lI all have luck. They are too young 
for Parliament. He is too old for marriage. 


’ 


CHRISTIANITY AND MARRIAGE.—To prohibit divorce, as thr 
Roman Catholic Church in particular insists on doing, is ont 
of the most cruel things that can be done to human beings 
forcing them to live injan atmosphere of falsity, hypocrisy, anc 
tyranny, and to profane their most intimate feelings. Marriag: 
as a sacrament, mystical marriage, is by its very meaning 
eternal and indissoluble. This is an absolute truth. But mos 
marriages have no mystical meaning and have nothing to dk 
with eternity. The Christian consciousness must recognise this 
The reference to the Gospel which is supposed to proclain 
the indissolubility of marriage is particularly unconvincing . . 
It is striking how differently Christians interpret the Gospe 
teachings about sex and marriage and the Gospel teaching 
about wealth and property. They regard marriage as absolut 
and indissoluble and make this a law of social life, quoting th: 
Gospel in support of their view. But then they might with equa 
justice make poverty compulsory and quote Gospel texts it 
favour of abolishing wealth and private property. Instead they 
consolidated the family by connecting it with property. It i: 
perfectly clear that the herd-man has adapted the Gospel trut} 
to suit his own ends. (Berdyaev: The Destiny of Man.) 


WILFRED WELLOCK 
Pacifism or Suicide ? 


‘ORE and more I am being driven to the conclusion that 
„pacifism is the most urgent and important issue which 
ronts this nation, and in particular the Labour Party, 
ry. 
any years before 1914 I became a pacifist, on moral 
inds. The grim realities of the first World War put my 
fism to the test. The Gethsemane of those four years led me 
mclusions which later events have confirmed. Among’ them 
ll mention the following : ; 
` That war Uestroys the ultimate things which humanity 
desires and strives after, chief of which is fellowship 
' ind the conditions that are necessary to fellowship. 
it the things for which Governments make war are 
-= social, like monopoly and the right of domination, 
at all the powérful nations which go to war do 
Maer to defend orto acauire the same things. 


A 


-ze war destroys the things mey Pa the 
fa e pi i Fä oy fst 
e.0pe of the future lies in the applica : 
principles, that is, in the use of mordi in 


- keeping with the ends sought. : 

‘hat the achievements of pacifismg abide because they 
, increase fellowship, ‘while the worst consequences of 
yacifist action would be paradifse compared with the 
wreckage, physical and spirituel, which will accom- 

ka ny Rory “Major IP acrsves : : 
“Aighteen years have revealed the irreconcilable 
s within capitalism, the disparity between its pro- 
yeace, for instance) and its practice, such as the 
.werialism and the piling up of armaments. It is 
that if these contradictions are allowed to 
rill result in a mighty conflagration sooner or 


lifference between the past and the present in this 
Fct is that whereas formerly the dominant classes could 
2 their wars and yet survive, to-day they must choose 
veen war and survival. But an even more embarrassing 
mma confronts them, viz., that if civilisation is to survive, 
annot survive as capitalism. As yet, however, they possess 
a glimmering of these truths, and already that glimmerin 
‘ving rise to despair. Instead of facing the truth boldly, 
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they are finding refuge in their worst habits—war-profitec 
and the politics of fear, a fear they are afraid to examine. 
Thus are all the capitalist powers marching towards 
abyss, from which there appears to be little hope of sa 
them. They are erecting machines of destruction which, 
they come into serious action, will blow up the foundatio: 
their civilisation. What sort of civilisation will be pos 
afterwards is a matter with which no one need be conce! 
as the beyond of the next great war is an impenetrable b! 
And yet society as a whole ought not to be in this pl 
Mankind should always be able to save itself from itsel 
perceive and remove the evils which have taken root with 
and to reconstruct its existence. There is a remedy for 4 
social as for every physical malady. It is mainly a que 
developing sane habits, of using good thing's in the ' 
The remedy for the diseases of capitalism is socia 
blooded socialism, which 





Shotts Bee =i 
the fell lin. h ‘ fi 
the , which is a necessity of capitals zy 
the it aad purpose of socialism. QE 
Ih lism is true to itself, therefore. J 


war, whereas in so fẹar as it falls back on war it stil, 
the seeds of disintegfration and self-destruction inheri 
the capitalism from Whhich it seeks deliverance. Unless 
that inheritance it wil& aid and abet the conflagration 
capitalism threatens tofoverwhelm the world, whence it 
perish. Its function if io seex to prevent ‘tna: eee 
the creation in thought and deed of a new sotki 
order in which war can have no place. In the ver 

things modern warfare is incompatible with huma 

The tragedy of the moment is that the Labour E 
of devoting all its time and strength to the pr 
establishment of socialism, is becoming mc _ 
engrossed with the things that belong to wai 
‘“‘adequate”’ armaments, military alliances and an armed 
of Nations. Apparently it has not yet realised that wa 
diametrically opposed to socialism, and unless discarded 
destroy it no less than capitalism. 

Soviet Russia is in the same plight. With one hand 
erects the fabric within which might take root and shar 
great and glorious civilisation, and with the other hand er 
a mighty fighting machine which in the end will consume 
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Nature has a strange habit of restoring her balances, and as 
surely as a Right Revolution and a Right Terror imprison and 
dehumanise the spirit of man, so surely will a Left Revolution 
and a Left Terror seek to redress the wrong that has been done. 
If, therefore, society would avoid the second terror it must 
take pains to prevent the first. 

It is of paramount importance to teach society these things 
now, while there is time. Labour would perform a far greater 
service for socialism and peace were it to undertake that task 
than it is doing to-day by assuring the nation and the world 
of its belief in epowerful armaments, an armed League of 
Nations, and a strong military alliance with which to fight 
Fascism. 

In the present critical situation there are two functions which 
Labour ought to perform. They are: 

(1) To make clear the inevitability of democracy, and the 

nemesis which awaits those who seek to overthrow it. 

(2) To build up in thought and deed a socialist civilisation 

in this country here and now, and in such task to rely 
wholly upon the principles of socialism, service to the 
community and fellowship, discarding the instruments 
of war as relics of an age which narrowly escaped a 
verdict of ‘‘suicide whilst of unsound mind.” 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE FAMILy.—The eternal tragedy of the 
family is due to the fact that man and woman represent different 
worlds and their ends never coincide. This is the tragic element - 
of love which is crystallised in the family, though it is deeper 
and more primary than it. In family life everything becomes 
more solid and more heavy, and the very tragedy acquires a 
commonplace character. Woman’s mentality and her feeling 
of life is different from man’s. She expects infinitely more from 
love and family life than man does. There is something absolute 
and whole-hearted about woman’s attitude to sex; man’s partial 
and relative attitude to it can never correspond to hers. Strictly 
speaking, most marriages are unhappy. They conceal painful 
conflicts between consciousness and the unconscious. Con- 
sciousness disciplined by social conventions suppresses the 
unconscious, and the unconscious gives rise to endless conflicts 
and misery in family life. True love alone can overcome those 
conflicts and harmonise in its own miraculous way the relation 
between consciousness and the unconscious. But true love is a 
rare flower in our world. (Berdyaev: The Destiny of Man.) 


N. A. HOLDAWAY 


Pacifism and Civil War 


ECENTILY, and almost simultaneously, I came by 

Pacifism and Civil War, an unsigned pamphlet issued by 
the Peace Pledge Union, and A Catholic Looks at Spain, by 
the Catholic Conservative, Semprún Gurrea, originally pub- 
lished in the Catholic review Esprit and reprinted by the 
Labour Publications Department, Transport House. It so 
happens that these two pamphlets, taken together, amount in 
my opinion to a significant exposure of the English Pacifist 
movement. 

The anonymous English writer, after some dubious general- 
isations, gets down to it by telling the Pacifist that “he must 
do all in his power to.prevent the growth in his country of 
parties pledged to the use of violence in politics.” “Until 
recent years,’’ says the writer, ‘such parties had not existed in 
England for a very long time.” He has clearly forgotten the 
Conservatives in the Ulster crisis of 1913, who threatened 
Britain with civil war rather than accept a democratic decision. 
We find the cause of the lack of memory in the paragraph 
following, which tells us: “In countries less fortunate in their 
history than our own, Communism has produced militant 
Fascism.” It would never have done to have admitted militant 
Fascism in action against Democracy in 1913! 

Judging by the context, we are expected to assume that 
‘Communism has produced militant Fascism’? in Spain. It is 
time we turned to our Catholic Spaniard for confirmation. He 
says: ‘‘Marxism! What an expedient for evading the reality ! 
. . . Mp: ism in Spain was only the arbitrary and artificial 
creation anti-Marxism, and was invented in the elections of 
1933 by the heavy imagination of the Right.” On the other 
hand, there can be no doubt that Mr. Baldwin and his 
militaristic Government would agree with the English Pacifist 
as against the Spaniard who honestly testifies even against his 
own side. 

Our Pacifist has so far made play with the suggestio 
falsi: Violence is wrong; Communist violence generates Fascist 
violence; therefore the enemy of Pacifism is Communism. He 
would like to be fair and impartial, but in practice he shields 
Fascism by assigning the guilt to Communism. ‘‘It was,” he 
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says, ‘‘unfortunate that the Popular Front should have allowed 
so much power to pass into the hands of the Communists and 
Anarcho-Syndicalists composing its Left wing.” This, mark 
you, is said of a Government containing not a single Socialist, 
Anarchist, Syndicalist, or Communist. It is time we saw what 
Senor Gurrea has to say about these terrible Communists. 

“I will dare to say that precisely one of the things which 
most hinder the triumph and solidity of the Popular Front is 
the weakness in numbers and influence of the Communist Par 
in the popular assembly. I say this, and I am far from beir ~ 


Communist: observers from the most different groups 
noted that Communism, in recent months and in the 
circumstances, Ifas been an element of equilibrium, n 


tion, order, and discipline. The Communist orator 
militiamen, party members, have behaved on the « 
with a remarkable sense of responsibility and pi 
they are so few.” [The Senor, writing in October 
out of date. The Spanish Conrmunist Party has n 
of-a-million members: a clear case of militant 
ducing Communism! And let me remind - 
failed to notice, that his pamphlet is isgg 
House, which is not, so far, an auxiliary i 

We return to our Pacifist in order to tr 
bit further. We find him busy deploring 
mittees appointed by the partřes of the ext 
ment the ordinary machinery of adminis 
room to mention the illegal building-up 
Fascists nor their proved conspiracies 
powers. Similarily, the Pacifist is ag 
murdered by peasants and priests shot 
reference he doubtless intended to mak 
paign of assassination which preceded t 
crowded out. 

Finally, our Pacifist seems to be bese 
science, for he tells us: ‘‘. . . Nor is there 
that a military victory for the Popular Fro 
necessarily bring permanent peace or an e 
Spanish affairs.” Of course there isn’t, _. - 
that the alternative to this victory is a régim’ 
massacre? One might indeed question why a 
be concerned to assess the chances of the - 
victory bringing ‘‘permanent peace,” since | 
where that ‘‘one civil war tends to beget anothe 


d 
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is to be found in the pamphlet. “Recent events in Spain,” we 
are told, ‘‘have roused in many people who believed themselves 
to be Pacifists an indignation that has made them active sup- 
porters of intervention on behalf of the Spanish Government.” 
The cat is out of the bag. Some English democrats, genuine 
war-haters, have apparently realised that the Spanish people 
are fighting against the autocracy of feudalism as Englishmen 
had to fight centuries ago. Does our Pacifist realise that his 
present freedom of speech was only won in a series of civil 
/ extending over centuries? I doubt if he does, for he 
‘lores “certain politicians”? who “‘are trying to introduce into 
d those habits of mass violence which we have been 
janks to our long immunity from fordign invasion and 
get rid of.” It you had been soldiering with me in 
Pacifist friend, you would be less cocksure that our 
ass violence’’ had been got rid of. Isn’t the present 
trying to,prepare us all for more mass violence 
e , busy pretending: that the Communists are the 


nee es 2? Aren’t your ‘“‘certain politicians” that 
tion whose help to Spanish rebels your 
denounce? 


pn piet isn’t 100 per cent. rotten, but 
h of a socially-conditioned abstractionist. 
iscism, its patriotic exaltation of Britain, 
xopaganda’for militarism, although that 
practice. You have said two thińgs which 
| British immunity from foreign invasion 
ritish to become a peace-loving people; 
‘ace must not be broken by the activities 


‘aristic Government could ask no more 
Your first affirmation justifies their 
ae, your second sanctions the suppression 
tionaries. Friend, you will not be asked 
ar, for you have done your bit in advance. 


THE ADELPHI FORUM 
Socialists and Pacifists 


DON’T quite understand the conclusion of Holdaway’s 
article in the May Adelphi. The main point of his argument 
seems to be that the place at which capitalist society is most 
vulnerable is the policy of rearmament,—‘‘War that is also not- 
War.” But Holdaway then says that he is rather depressed 
because there are people in this country who limit their activi- 
"ties to denouncing» only the actual fighting, which is the one 
| aspect of war lagking in the social picture. (I presume he is 
referring to the Pacifists.) That is what I cannot understand» 
For surely it is impossible to oppose war without opposing 
i preparations for war? They must be poor Pacifists who do 
succeed in doing so. In my experience the Pacifists are the only 
, people who as a whole do oppose rearnrament and the air raid 
precautions propaganda. The Labour Party, at any rate, 
doesn’t seem to give the Government much trouble ! 

If we need a united front in this country, surely the one to 
work for (because the one most likely to appeal to the mass of 
the people, and so be united in fact as well as name) is a united 
front against war between Pacifists and Socialists. However, 
he begins, no sincere Pacifist can fail to become a Socialist, 
because, as Holdaway has so convincingly shown, rearmament 
is a necessity to the present stage of Capitalism, and therefore 
Pacifists are bound, sooner or later, to be faced with the neces- 
sity of creating an order of society which is not dependant on 
armaments to keep it going, and such an order can only be 
found in Socialism. 

Personally, I find it difficult to see how a sincere Socialist 
can fail to become a Pacifist also. To put first the lowest motive, 
surely whole-hearted opposition to war and war preparations is 
the policy most likely to destroy Capitalism, especially in this 
country, where the mass of the people are all in favour of peace. 
{ mean that in opposition to war all the best elements in all of 
us are united, and a mass movement of refusal to fight or to 
take part in rearmament would do more to destroy Capitalism 
than even a general strike, just because it would draw sup- 
porters from all quarters and bring about a true united front 
of all who are willing to sacrifice some of the undoubted benefits 
of Capitalism in order to achieve a more just social order. 
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No doubt one of the main means by which progress is 
brought about is ‘‘the class struggle,” but one has to be con- 
stantly on one’s guard in using words like ‘‘Class,’’ ‘‘Capi- 
talist,” ‘‘Proletarian,’’ for they are dangerous simplifications, 
and unless one is careful and conscious of one’s use of them 
they become meaningless abstractions from the real living, 
feeling world. At most such words are.just convenient general- 
isations for getting some idea of the process of history as a 
whole, but they are too often used as though they had a precise 
meaning in the real objective world of living human beings, 
with the result that those who use them thus see only their own 
ideas about the world, and not the world as‘it is at all. So that 
when I say that progress comes through the cfass struggle, I do 
not mean that progress is the inevitable and automatic result of 
the almost wholly instinctive struggle between those who 
possess much, and those who possess little; rather do I mean 
that the struggle is between those who believe that Capitalism 
has served its purpose and who-look forward in imagination to 
a new social order without the class distinctions inherent in 
Capitalism, and between those who wish still to cling to some- 
thing which, though it undoubtedly has been a necessity in 
the world’s progress, shows more and more the symptoms of 
that hardening of the arteries which precedes death. Just 
because it is natural to try to postpone death, rather than to 
welcome it as a means to rebirth,’the latter or Fascist side of the 
struggle is the easier one to be taken—not least by those who 
call themselves Socialists. One has to be constantly on one’s 
guard if one is not to take the line of least resistance. 

The reason why the struggle described above can be called 
the class-struggle is that the class whose economic interest is 
most served by the advent of Socialism is the class which 
possesses least—the working-class, and therefore the instinctive 
drive towards it must come from them, just as there is bound 
to be an instinctive resistance to it from the property-owning 
class; but it seems to me that the important thing is to give 
people consciousness, to help them to eat of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, in order that they may grow up 
into maturity; for one conscious Socialist is worth a hundred 
whose only motive is instinctive self-interest. 

It is surely true that the point at which Capitalism is here and 
now most vulnerable (because most distasteful to the average 
man) is war and war preparations, therefore it surely follows 
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that if Socialists practise and preach absolute war resistance, 
and if Pacifists-see the necessity of Socialism in order to remove 
the causes of war, a united front which will have a real chance 
of success will come into existence almost spontaneously. 

I have written here only of practical considerations. It seems 
strange if unity between the two movements which are founded 
on a belief on human brotherhood should not be possible. But 
perhaps both need to become consciously Christian (7.¢., to 
hold the faith preached nineteen hundred years ago, not the 
safety-first substitute provided by the official church to-day) 
before this will happen. W. B. WORDSWORTH. 


Taking the Sword 


T is not surprising that the Editor of the Adelphi winds up 

his discussion last month on the dilemma of Socialist politics 
by saying that the solution is that there is no political solution. 
Failing to solve the dilemma, he gets his synthesis in uncon- 
sciousness, where all contraries are dissolved, not resolved. 

The dilemma looks fearsome enough : are Socialists to sup- 
port the National Government’s rearmament plan so that we 
may be a strong enough nation to combat international 
Fascism, or are they to denounce the plan and fail victims to 
such aggression ? There’s no‘answer possible unless we ~ealise 
that arms themselves won’t oppose Fascism. Simple but true. 
The Government’s plan has to be denounced because it is the 
Government’s. Arms plus the Government will be arms for 
Fascism, as likely as not wielded under the holy banner of Col- 
lective Security. The Editor affirms that if the Labour Party is to 
criticise the Government because its rearmament programme is 
not based on an alliance against Fascism, this means that Socialist 
criticism dissolves into a debate on Machipolitik. ‘‘Dissolves’’ is 
a strange word to use of the Socialist struggle to clear the 
theoretical issues involved in a debate on how the movement 
towards life is to be made mightier than the movement towards 
death. And I mean mightier in the material sense. 

According to the Editor, the nuance of difference between 
arms in the hands of an anti-Fascist movement and a pro- 
Fascist one is too slight to be grasped by the average man. 
Well, just a few weeks ago I heard Mr. J. R. Campbell say 
to an audience of 2,000 people, mostly working-class: ‘‘We are 
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told arms are necessary to defend democracy; yes, but they 
must, be in the hands of democrats.’’ Too subtle ? The answer is 
that the audience cheered to the echo. 

Left Socialism may be “‘full of wish thinking’’’ but there’s 
a rich example of it in the Editor’s article, where, having 
decided that the Government cannot be dislodged on the issue, 


and that in any case it doesn’t matter, since Pacifism is the | 


only hope of the world, he refrains from even trying to con- 
sider how the Government may be dislodged. The real ques- 
tion is: Is it the right Socialist tactic to force the Government 
to ally itself with Russia and France, or else force the Govern- 
ment out of existence altogether ? If the answer is “Yes,” then 
the odds haven’t got to be considered. ° 

I hardly know how to begin to criticise anyone calling’ him- 
self a Socialist who writes of “the foreign policy of Soviet 
Russia, which aims at maintaining and strengthening the 
Governments of capitalist democracy.” However, it may be 
pointed out that here is another-dilemma which requires a bit 
of vision (dialectic if you like) to solve. 

If the capitalist-democratic nations are not supported by 
Russia, it is possible that they may be conquered by Fascism 
from within or without, in which case a likely way out would 
be international war plus civil war of the most terrible kind. If 
Russia supports them, it looks on the surface like a betrayal of 
international revolution. In this case there is no answer possible 
unless we realise that Russia can’t ‘‘support’’ democratic- 
capitalist nations at all. Her alliance with them means in reality 
antagonism to the capitalism in them, which is fundamentally 
different from the conception of “‘maintaining and strengthen- 
ing’’ their governments. There are two types of such alliance. 
In the first case we have a reactionary Government allied with 
Russia against the Fascist nations. But this means a blow at 
Fascism (which may crack up internally without war), and hence 


in the end the defeat of the latent Fascism in the very nation’ 


whose reactionary Government must, left to itself, become 
Fascist. We had such an alliance between the Laval Govern- 
ment and Russia, but without the rising Popular Front in 
France what chance was there of its remaining, in view of the 
fact that a capitalist Government has usually an easier way out 
—that is, an alliance with Fascist Governments? The second 
type is an alliance between Russia and a capitalist-democratic 
nation in which the Government is of the Popular Front kind, 
that is, one which is moving towards Socialism. Here we defi- 
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nitely have an alliance which is more directly one between 
Russia and the working class in the capitalist-democratic 
nation, just as the other was indirectly so. And be it noted that 
the more direct way is the quicker towards Socialism. The con- 
ception of an ‘‘alliance’’ between Russia and these types of 
nations is an abstraction, hiding the real alliance between the 
workers against Capitalism. 

The National Government in Britain can see further than 
the Editor can. One can conceive of its allying itself with 
Russia only in the very last extreme, and its rearmament 
programme is a desperate effort to avoid such an alliance, 
which it knows would be a step, however small, not towards 
strengthening Capitalism, but against it. And it is too much 
to hope that the National Government can ever be tricked 
{though it might be forced) into doing the opposite to what it 
intends, though there is reason to hope that a lot of Liberals 
and other lovers of freedom and democracy in the abstract can. 
Therein lies the hope of the Populaf Front. If the Editor 
doesn’t like the unmoral flavour of ‘‘tricked,’’ he can substitute 
“‘moved,’’ as emotion is the trickery of the consciousness by 
the heart. Emotional appeal is both the hope of and the danger 
to Socialism. It isn’t enough to allow the 2,000 people I men- 
tioned to respond with their hearts to the cry of “‘arm democ- 
racy.” What is democratic has to be laid bare to them: the 
emotional movement has te be canalised by unemotional 
Socialists so that it rushes the right way. In a word, the 
Popular Front won’t come of itself: the slow, painful struggle 
we must take part in, as Socialists, is the essence of its 
spontaneity. 

As for Pacifism in general, it fails to see that the Communist 
movement is all the time a struggle to ensure that as far as 
possible violence will not be the decisive factor in the class-war. 
Doing nothing, lapsing into the mysticism of Pacifism, means 
that the issue more and more is left to civil and international 
war. The essence of Capitalism is that the capitalists cannot 
escape from their ethical system. What is law and order to 
them is anarchy to the Communists. The peaceful Jaws of the 
new Communist society are being broken now, by the capi- 
talists. They are madmen in the sane Communist world, which 
strives to manoeuvre the dangerous weapons out of their hands 
in time to prevent a pitched battle. Those who preach the way 
of love to madmen act viciously towards the sane. Communism 
is the real Pacifism, the real brotherly love. They that take the 
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sword shall perish by the sword, and they that leave the sword 
to be taken by Capitalism shall likewise perish. D. MACKAY. 


Note by the Editor. 


Mr. Mackay and | find it hard to understand one another. I 
will try to explain what I mean by saying that there.is no 
‘political solution” to the dilemma of English Socialist 
politics. I observe that both Mr. Holdaway and he unite in 
describing and dismissing Pacifist-Socialism as ‘‘mysticism’”’ ; 
and | take it that they are both sincerely perplexed by my 
declaration that there is no ‘‘political’’ solution to a ‘‘political’’ 
problem. i 

Mr. Mackay makes it casy for me when he declares that the 
problem of Socialism is: ‘‘How the movemeħt towards life ‘is 
to be made mightier than the movement towards death. And I 
mean mightier in the material sense.” How, in fact, are the big 
battalions to be got on to the side of God. My point is that the 
big battalions cannot.be got on to the side of God to-day 
without God disappearing froh them in the process. That 
sounds mystical. Practically, it is a recognition of the simple 
fact that democracy (as a reality and not a word) cannot survive 
organisation for modern war. Since Socialism that is not based 
on the reality of democracy is a chimzra, so long as the 
Socialist problem is seen as the problem of how to mass 
superior modern armaments on the side of the ‘‘anti-Fascist’’ 
nations, or the working class within them, so long will Socialism 
be proceeding towards its own destruction. 

But that does not mean that Socialism surrenders “material” 
power to its enemies. Every man who refuses absolutely to 
participate in modern war becomes an element of ‘‘material’’ 
power. He is a piece of material reality acting in a certain way; 
he does not evaporate into a mystical or spiritual illusion, 
because he takes responsibility for himself, and chooses to 
assert his own reality. This action of his is non-political, in the 
simple sense that it proceeds from the realisation that the 
“political? endeavour to accumulate the preponderance of 
armament on the Socialist side is self-defeating. At a higher 
level the war-resistance of the Socialist-Pacifist is, of course, 
supremely ‘‘political.’’ But so long as Socialist politics is con- 
ceived as power-politics, t.e., the politics of superior armament, 
the Pacifist solution is obviously ‘‘non-political.’’ To say that 
the Socialist-Pacifist gets his solution ‘‘in unconsciousness” 
is unintelligible to me. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Meditations of a Socialist 


O coincide with the bus-strike in Eastern counties, I have 
had a car-strike of my own. Three weeks ago it bumped 
into another car so well and truly that it is still in hospital. 
I, by providence, am not. So, having to go to Norwich, for the 
first time in my life I went there by train. And I could not help 
noticing how much more of a “‘treat,’? how much more restful 
and recreative, how much more enjoyable in detail, was that 
journey by train to Norwich than I have ever known it to be by 
car. On my return from my day’s outing, I meditated thus: 

Go by car, ang your outing is sandwiched somehow, any- 
how, into the working-day; it has the rhythm of the working- 
day. The car obeys you. Go by train; and you are up against 
something elemental. It tells you when to start, it tells you 
when to come back. And that objective compulsion, which the 
modern consciousness resents and seeks fo escape, is good. You 
relax, you have no responsibility. Or rather your responsibility 
is segregated and concentrated—you have to catch the train; 
and that is all. But in the modern system—call it the system of 
bourgeois industrial capitalism, if you like; and if you remem- 
ber that it is the “ideal? not merely of our actual capitalist 
society, but of current Socialism as -well—the responsibility is 
always yours. There is no compelled leisure. The modern 
mechanism of car and telephone enables you to fill up all the 
gaps; and since you are able to do so, you have to do so. It’s 
in the blood; it’s in the air. The Zeitgeist drives you on. 

Ah, but how nice! To do what you like, when you like! But 
that is mere theory. What it means in practice is speeding-up. 
speeding-up ! Soon there will be the aeroplane to do what the 
car ‘does—more abstractly still; the earth a mere map, not 
even up and down (except on the altimeter), not even corners, 
The more the speed, the more the abstraction. I well remember 
how, the first time I was telephoned from New York, a sense 
of physical paradox overcame me, in the form of physical 
nausea. I felt on my solar plexus (as Lawrence would say) that 
the ‘‘annihilation of distance” was a sinister achievement. 

What is this modern ‘“‘abstraction’’? I should define it as 
sensation without perception. It is driving us all mad; or rather 
we are being driven to it, and becoming mad in the process. 
Sensation without perception. It seems that all the typical and 
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disturbing manifestations of modern life fall under it. The foot- 
ball pool (which, George Orwell tells us, means so much more 
to the worker than some vague unreality called Socialism); 
the dropping of bombs on open towns; the radio; the slogan; 
modern advertising; modern sexuality ; modern capitalism ; 
modern Socialism ; modern Fascism; modern Democracy. 

Sensation with perception—that is life; sensation without per- 
ception—that is death. The maximum of perception in sensation 
is the human ideal. Perception alone makes sensation human. 
Perception in sensation is love; sensation without perception is 
hatred. You can hate only an abstraction; you can love only a 
reality. Can you love God? He who loveéh not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen ? God is a spirit. When we love, we know God: that is, 
when our sensation is all perception. If God is an abstraction, 
you cannot love him, you can only hate him. Yet no man hath 
seen God at any time. 

True, not God: but*his image. The Minute Particulars, the 
Mutual Forgivenesses. That is Imagination, or ‘“‘spiritual 
sensation” as Blake called it. Sensation spiritualized by being 
all perception. Socialism the fight against abstraction. And the 
tragedy and‘ the pathos of Socialism that it seeks to fight 
abstraction by more abstraction. Preaches salvation by the 
mass, whereas salvation can come only by men, and men only 
become men by fighting the abstraction in themselves. Hence 
the political necessity of Forgiveness; and the political impos- 
sibility of it. The neçessity of defying economic necessity. 

To refuse to feel, except where we perceive: not physically, 
but by imagination. There is no perception, except by imagina- 
tion. Perception without imagination is a chimaera; the thing 
which is not. Therefore we cannot feel, except by imagination : 

_ without imagination we have only sensation, indiscriminate, 
deadly and anti-human, ‘‘like monsters of the deep.”’ 
Humanity must perforce prey on itself 
Like monsters of the deep. 

Abstract Capitalism fought by abstract Socialism means the 
bestialisation of humanity. Fight the Abstraction; save the 
Individual. Become an Individual in fighting the Abstraction. 


“Life manifests in the Individual alone.” Individuals create i 


Individuals, and are created by them. ‘‘We become what we 
behold.” Except we behold Individuals, we become Abstrac- 
tions: and Life dies in us. 


ve 
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How odd is the belief—the besetting sin of modern criticism 
—that there is a real distinction between thought and ‘‘contem- 
porary thought,” and that no one is “a genuinely original 
thinker who does not cancel out each Monday morning the 
sum of wisdom attained by the human race on each preceding 
Sunday night. . . . There is nothing new under the sun and no 
reason that there should be—nothing new except each new 
man’s slow, unwilling application to himself of the ancient and 
inexorable laws. 

Thus the Times Literary Supplement (May 8th). It is good, 
and true; yet it is but half the truth. The Machine is new. .\nd 
since we all live by it, the newness is radical. And by the new- 
ness of the Machfne, man’s inveterate failure to live by the 
ancient and inexerable laws—how then are they inexorable if 
he fails to live by them ?—is going to catch him out at last. We 
of the machine-age are doomed to discover that the wages of 
sin is death. But who has ever believed—for the last six hundred 
years anyway—that it was sin to take your profit where you 
could get it? Who has ever. believed—except a handful of 
cranks—that not to obey the simple and devastating commands 
of Jesus was sin? Does the writer in the T.L.S. believe it? 

“The wages of sin is death.” That is an ancient law, right 
enough. But what is sin? That is the crux of the matter; and 
that is what the Machine is going to teach us. And it won't 
teach us that sin is what the Church says is sin. It will teach 
us that the Church has forgotten what sin is, just as much as 
everybody else. pal 

‘The ancient and inexorable laws’’—what are they, in fact? 
The revolutionary and exorable laws proclaimed by Jesus 
Christ. The Christian Church has lived, and lives to-day, by 
making them exorable. That is what it is paid for. 

Now Sören Kierkegaard—that was a man. He died in 1855. 
And till to-day I had never read a word of his. Every now and 
then during the last three or four years a word about him. Then 
some more sustained references to him in Paul Tillich’s ‘‘The 
Interpretation of History.’ Now at last the real thing: 
“Philosophical Fragments,” translated by David Swenson 
(Oxford University Press: 7s. 6d.). Ah, this is a book! Let us 
have all Kierkegaard, Sir Humphrey, and Jet us have it soon. 
We need him. 

The clergy (he said on his deathbed) are royal officials, and 
officialdom is incommensurable with Christianity. . . . You see, 
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God is sovereign, but then we have also all these human beings 
who want to live at ease in comfort; and so they give them all 
Christianity, and thus support a thousand clergymen. Nobody 
in the country can die happy without belonging; the conse- 
quence is that they become sovereign, and it is all over with 
God’s sovereignty. But he must be obeyed throughout. 


That is Kierkegaard trying to make it simple for a friend’s 
comprehension. It is not pure Kierkegaard, exactly. But this is : 


Verily, if faith ever gets the notion of marching forward 
triumphantly en masse, it will not be necessary to license the 
singing of songs of mockery, for it would not help to forbid 
them to all. Even if men were stricken dumb, this mad pro- 
cession would draw on itself a shrill laughfer, like the mocking 
nature-tones on the island of Ceylon; for a faith that celebrates 
its triumph is the most ridiculous thing conceivable. If the con- 
temporary generation of believers found no time to triumph, 
neither will any later generation, for the task is always the 
same, and faith is always militant. But as long as there is 
struggle there is always the possibility of defeat, and with 
respect to faith, it is therefofe well not to triumph before the 
time, that is to say, in Time; for when will there be found time 
to compose songs of triumph or occasion to sing them? 


And this—the Moral—at the end of “Philosophical Frag- 
ments,” is quintessential Kierkegaard : 


The projected hypothesis indisputably makes an advance 
upon Socrates, which is apparent at every point. Whether it is 
therefore more true than the Socratic doctrine is an entirely 
different question, which cannot be decided in the same breath, 
since we have here assumed a new organ: Faith; a new pre- 
supposition, the consciousness of Sin; a new decision: the 
Moment; and a new Teacher: God in Time. Without these I 
certainly would never have dared present myself for inspection 
before that master of Irony, admired through the centuries, 
whom I approach with a palpitating enthusiasm that yields to 
none. But to make an advance upon Socrates and yet say 
essentially the same things as he, only not nearly so well—that 
at least is not Socratic. =S 


The writer whom I quoted from the Literary Supplement 
speaks of Socrates and Jesus; but in rather odd terms. 
“Eugene O’Neill’s ideas, though not revolutionary, are yet 
not valueless, being at their best slightly varied forms of what 
we have all been thinking since the death of Socrates and. the 
crucifixion of Christ”? The italics are mine. Perhaps he means 
well. But Kierkegaard really did think on those events and 
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those men. We have certainly not all been thinking Kierke- 
gaard’s thoughts. It is time we did. They are revolutionary 
thoughts. 

Finally, for Kierkegaard and Marx together: for assuredly 
we cannot leave Karl out of the picture. Kierkegaard and Marx 
are really complementary. I will quote a passage from Tillich : 

Truth is bound to the situation of the knower, to the indi- 
vidual situation in Kierkegaard and to the social situation in 
Marx. Knowledge of essence is possible only to the degree to 
which the contradictions of existence are realised and overcome. 
In the situation of despair in which, according to Kierkegaard, 
every human being exists, and in the situation of the class- 
struggle in which, according to Marx, historical humanity has 
lived up to now every system of harmony is untrue. That leads 
both Kierkegaard and Marx to the point of connecting truth to 
a particular psychological or social situation. To Kierkegaard 
truth is just that subjectivity which does not disregard its own 
despair, its exclusion from the objective world of essence, but 
holds on to it passionately, whereas to Marx, truth’ is found in 
the class-interest of that class*which becomes conscious of itself 
as destined to overcome the class-struggle, the necessarily non- 
ideological class. Hence arises the peculiar idea, though 
intelligible from the Christian standpoint, that the greatest 
possiblity of attaining a non-ideological truth is given at the 
point of greatest meaninglessness, of despair, of the most 
widespread self-alienation of human essence. 

_ So we return to our starting-point. My meditation on my trip 
to Norwich was concerned precisely with this extremity of our 
modern ‘‘self-alienation.’’ This is the Moment, of which 
Kierkegaard and Marx were complementary prophets. It is 
Kierkegaard, cheapened and coarsened a little by Barth, who 
inspires what open resistance there is to Fascism in Germany. 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


MAN’S WORLDLY Goops. By Leo Hubermann (Gollancz) ros. 6d.— 
This is a sound economic history written by an American Marxist 
and based—with due acknowledgment—on other people’s work. It 
is well arranged, but written with an artificial brightness which, we 
think, will be found trying by English readers. (‘‘And how!” is 
freely scattered.) It may serve a useful purpose in kindling the 
interest of those who have never read a good economic history. But, 
“‘you’ll find the substance of his notes much better in the books 
he quotes.” 


ILLUSION AND REALITY: A STUDY OF THE SOURCES OF POETRY. By 
Christopher Caudwell (Macmillan) 18s.—A bgqok of unusual merit. 
Mr. Caudwell, who was lately killed in Spain at the age of twenty- 
eight, was a genuine Marxist philosopher. The tategory ‘‘bourgeois 
society’’ is employed by him as Marx meant it to be employed—which 
is extremely rare. In other words, Mr. Caudwell had experienced 
Marxism as a real revolution in thought. A book to be read anc 
criticised. 

. 

THE SCIENCE OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. By Sir Josiah Stamp, G.C.B., 
G.B.E., F.B.A. (Macmillan) 7s. 6d.—Under cover of proposals that 
research should be directed to the way in which society does, can, 
and should adjust itself to technical innovations, Sir Josiah contrives 
to reassure ‘his co-directors in our industrialised society that the 
social change for which disaffected persons clamour demands only a 
few minor adjustments; in other words, that you can have social 
change without changing anything. His words are so glossed; 
guarded, and non-committal that they have little positive meaning; 
but as an example of how to say practically nothing, at considerable 
length, in a really finished and impressive postprandial style, the 
book is quite well worth reading. For those who do not share Sir 
Josiah’s complacent view of capitalist society, his faint-hearted pro- 
posals, such as they are, must sound curiously oily, evasive, and 
futile. The suggestion that the interest of research workers should 
be diverted from the physical sciences to the compilation of harmless 
stacks of statistics about genetics, eugenics, heredity, psychology, 
and education, and that they would stick at that is really very 
amusing. The hack workers that Sir Josiah and his kind could buy 
might obligingly do so, but the true scientist, the man of integrity 
and faith, goes to the heart of things. Karl Marx is an example of 
such a man working in the sociological field. It is noticeable that he 
was not content to advocate minor ‘‘adjustments’’ in the structure 
of society. Sociology needs, and in fact awaits, its scientific mén of 
genius; we may be certain that they will controvert the dicta and 
overthrow the hypotheses of Marx (later to reassert them in a new 
orientation), for that is the way of science, but they will be no more 
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acceptable than Karl Marx to Sir Josiah and his kind; the root causes 
_of the waste, confusion, and destructive corruption in our society 
will engage their attention, and without claiming any particular 
prophetic insight, we may be sure that they will not be content with 
the kind of back-scratching and dabbing at the statistical paintwork 
that Sir Josiah maps out for them. E.C.L. 


THE DESTINY OF MAN. By Nicolas Berdyaev. Translated from the 
Russian by Natalie Duddington (Bles) 16s.—This is emphatically a 
book to be read and pondered. Christian thought, says Berdyaev, 
: does face the problem of man and clearly sees what a paradoxical 
| being man is, and in this respect it is infinitely superior to all philo- 
:sophic theories of mag. His tragedy is not merely a struggle between 
‘good and evil, but something still deeper—a conflict between values 
which are equally good. This is true; and in this book Berdyaev 
develops the theme with an amplitude and richness greater than 
that of any book of his that we have read. Truly, it seems strange 
and sinister to us that modern Marxist Socialism should be so blind 
to the necessity of a Christian thinking of man, without which it 
degenerates in the monster of seqular optirnism and secular abso- 
lutism. For Berdyaev Christian thinking of man involves super- 
naturalism; we have never felt this necessity. We believe that 
William Blake’s imagination of the Divine-Humanity is in this 
respect superior to Berdyaev’s development of Russian orthodoxy. 
But they are intimately allied. And if the theology of Berdyaev proves 
o be the medium by which the imaginative Christianity of Blake 
tan fructify our impoverished Anglican theology, it will be an inestim- 
ble blessing. Moreover, like Blake, Berdyaev has a magnificent 
locial courage. See the passages quoted on pp. 362 and 367. 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF ENGLAND: THE EARLY STUARTS, 1603-1660. 
by Godfrey Davies, M.A. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press) 12s. 6d.— 
[his volume of the Oxford History, if it has not quite the brilliance 
f its immediate successor (The Later Stuarts, by G. N. Clark), is a 
ne piece of work. Mr. Davies’ point of view is indicated in a sen- 
ponce from his admirable chapter on ‘‘Social and Economic History” 
The Puritan Revolution, unlike the French Revolution, was not 
timarily a social movement, but a political and religious move- 
lees Such a judgment is, of course, nonsensical to the hidebound 
arxist: nevertheless, we believe it to be true. 





Aà TEXTBOOK OF MARXIST PHILOSOPHY. Prepared by the Leningrad 
stitute of Philosophy under the direction of M. Shirokov. Trans- 
ed by A. C. Moseley. Revised and edited by Dr. John Lewis 
lalao) 5s.—This is a very interesting Russian textbook of 
arxism. The introductory section, re-written by Dr. Lewis, is well 
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done. The curious feature of the rest of the book is its wealth of 
political illustration from post-revolutionary Russia. 


SOVIET DEMOCRACY. By Pat Sloan (Gollancz) 6s.—Mr. Sloan, who 
has lived as a teacher in Russia for some years, is convinced that 
Russia is a more genuine democracy than, say, England. Since that 
entirely depends upon what is meant by ‘‘democracy,’’ the argument 
is quite unconvincing. But as an actual picture of the working of the 
Soviet system, the book is valuable. Mr. Sloan, however, strikes us 
as typical of those Socialists who have vever considered the real 
problems of political philosophy. i e 


TYPES OF AESTHETIC THEORY. By E. M. Bartlett (Allen & Unwin) | 
7s. 6d.—A survey and evaluation of modern “esthetic theory; this] 
book would be noteworthy if only for its patieng refutation of those 
-over-simplifications which, in this as in-other more urgent spheres, 
make smooth the path of least resistance, and seem to absolve the 
artist from what is, in the last resort, a moral responsibility. 


PLATO TO-DAY. By R.«H. S. Crossman (Allen & Unwin) 6s.—Here 
is a really valuable book, whick we earnestly recommend to our 
readers; it is a necessary antidote to the half-baked and uneducated 
thinking of such as Mr. Sloan. Mr. Crossman makes a forceful and 
unstrained application of the radical Platonic criticism to the con- 
temporary situation. ‘‘Democracy,’’ he truly says, “has lost belief 
in itself and become an inert instead of a dynamic force in world 
affairs . . . Unlike our opponents we are uncertain what tha 
democracy is for which we stand.” That vital question—What i. 
Democracy ?—has to be asked and answered. Mr. Crossman puts met 
in the way of asking the question fairly: therefore he answers it truly 
‘“‘True democracy springs from the Christian notion of personality.’ 


SUGAR IN THE AIR. By E. C. Large (Cape) 7s. 6d.—This is a nove 
which I have read with enjoyment and admiration from start to finish 
That happens to me so seldom that I have given up reading con 
temporary novels long ago. But this one came my way and delighte 
and excited me. It belongs to the same order as ‘‘Tono-Bungay,' 
and I am inclined to think it is just as good. Perhaps I am wron; 
there; and anyhow I haven’t time to read ‘‘Tono-Bungay”’ again t 
make sure. But that I should even incline to think that ‘‘Sugar in t 
Air” may be as good is, to my mind, a tremendous tribute to th 
quality of Mr. Large’s novel. J-M. M. 
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ELL now! We have made a solid effort to be broad- 

minded abou¢ these recurrent little contretemps in 
‘Russia. But this purge of the generals seems to us a very 
middling affair. For the life of us we can’t see the difference 
between it and the nasty business arranged by Herr Hitler on 
June 3oth two years ago. Of course, the Daily Worker will 
assure us that it is utterly different, because M. Stalin, who in 
la sense is Soviet Russia, is absolutely Good, and everything 
he does is absolutely good, and absolutely necessary : whereas 
Herr Hitler is absolutely Bad, and everything he does is abso- 
lutely bad, and absolutely unnecessary. It is a convincing argu- 
ment to those whom it convinces; indeed, it is probably, the 
only kind of argument that is completely convincing to any- 
ibody. But since we happen not to have found salvation, we 
[must take the risk of being revealed as secret disciples of that 
reptile Trotsky, and say that it seems to us a nasty business. 


ASTY, whichever way you take it. If the eight dead 

generals were Trotskyist reptiles, then Trotskyism is 
much more powerful in Soviet Russia than after twenty years 
of perfect government it ought to be. Leaving Trotskyism out 
of it (because we do not understand it) the issue is simple. The 
eight dead generals, who tell no tales, were either Bad or Good. 
‘If they were Bad, then the famous Russian army must be pretty 
Bad. If they were Good, then the famous M. Stalin must be 
pretty Bad. However we juggle the little affair about, Soviet 
Russia comes out as something less than Paradise—even as 
-something scarcely more comfortable than Nazi Germany for 
anyone who believes that it is of importance not to become a yes- 
man. Which is what the editor of Kulturkampf (see below) 
means by preserving one’s ‘‘bourgeois integrity.” 
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HE new Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Educa- 

tion, who not very many years ago was a Socialist, pre- 
sented his estimates on June 14th, his senior officer being a 
distinguished Guardsman in the House of Lords. Naturally, 
he did not say a word about the peculiarity: of the English 
educational system by which there is one kind of education for 
the well-to-do, and another for the other people, in this elegant 
democracy of ours. Mr. Kenneth Lindsay is now a National 
Socialist, like the late Mr. Clifford Allen. But the really 
astonishing thing is that no member of the Labour opposition 
said a word about it either, unless we are to read a great deal 
more than we have warrant for into the remark of Mr. Cove 
that “the English system of education was still a class-system.”’ 
The I.L.P. members did not speak; neither did the Communist. 
And the total impression of the debate is that the political 
Socialist movement in England does not care a rap about 
making any radical change in the most reactionary educational 
system in Europe. e 

ERE is a glimpse, from local knowledge, of how the 

present system works in a rural area. Occasionally, in our 
village, a boy or girl, at eleven, gets a scholarship to the 
grammar school. The parents then have to decide whether the 
child shall take it. That means staying on at the grammar 
school till sixteen. And what then? the parents ask the local 
schoolmistress. If she dared to be completely honest, she would 
say Nothing. Instead, she compromises and says she doesn’t 
know. But, in fact, we all know. The boy at sixteen will have to 
go on to the land, in precisely the same capacity and with the 
same prospects as he would have had without his scholarship ; 
and the girl will have to go in domestic service. The scholarship 
to the secondary school is a grim farce in a rural area. A 
scholarship to a first-class technical school that would enable 
the boy to set up for himself as a village craftsman; a scholar- 
ship that would enable the girl to become a probationer nurse: 
and eventually return to the village as a district nurse—these 
would be worth having even in the present social order. And 
for the exceptionally intellectual boy—who occurs once in ten 
years—a scholarship that would take him to a really first-class 
secondary school, and on to the university—that would be 
good. But our educational system, as it operates in the country- 
side, is a hollow fraud—what positive influence it has is merely 
corrupting. Behind it all is the fact that no one has the courage 
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to imagine this country as a living whole—a society making 
for more abundant life. The whole social order, as Lawrence 
forcibly put it, is slipping greasily into decay. 


ND the wastage is appalling. Every year two or three boys 

from my village conceive a really passionate desire to be 
carpenters, when they commence their carpentry instruction at 
the manual school three miles away. And every year their hopes 
are completely dashed by the master telling them that there is 
not the faintest chance of their making a living as carpenters. 
rYet, now that our local carpenter is dead, there isn’t a carpenter 
j within a three-mile radius. Even as things are, with the wheel- 
wright’s shop gone to glory, and nearly all the wooden build- 
ings bought in sections, there is a work for a couple of good 
carpenters in the neighbourhood. But there is no way of 
training these keen lads up to the point where they can fill 
those places. Still, that doesn’t alter the major fact that the 
mechanisation of agriculture is taking a terrible toll/of country- 
life. And it is not easy to see how these things would be im- 
. proved in the highly improbable event of a Socialist revolution. 
But that is another story. r 


T is symptomatic that there is any amount of æsthetic protest 

against the disfgurement of the countryside; but next to 
none against the inward decay of rural life. That decay, of 
course, is not a recent phenomenon. It has been inherent in our 
own particularly vicious form of capitalist agriculture, which 
has made the English country very nice to look at, but slowly 
killed its life: “‘showing no cause without why the man dies.” 
And what most people mean by the beauty of the countryside 
is an appearance which was purchased by the degradation of the 
agricultural worker. You can get any amount of people to 
deplore this and preserve that; but the real attitude towards the 
country is utterly urban: æsthetic or antiquarian. ‘‘The state 
is socialistic enough” (writes Professor George Trevelyan) ‘‘to 
destroy by taxation the classes that used to preserve rural 
amenity; but it is still too Conservative to interfere in the pur- 
poses to which the land is put by speculators to whom the land 
is sold.” That is a favourable example of the modern attitude; 
and yet it would be possible to write a book on that sentence, 
considered as an example of social unawareness. 
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E have been the grateful recipients of a fly-sheet called 

Kulturkampf—‘‘a news bulletin on the religious policy 
of the third Reich” (published from Room 101, 19, South- 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane). In the most recent issue, 
No. 58, June 15th, contains the following, which we believe to 
be true and significant : 

It was not merely a matter of opportunist tactics that, four 
years ago, the so-called Conservative bourgeoisie abandoned 
its own political concepts at the onset of National-Socialism. 
The real trouble was that back of their political opinions, lay 
no profound political convictions. Both the Right and Left 

l wings of the bourgeoisie were lacking jn political integrity. 

| The bourgeoisie succumbed to National-Socialist ideology, not 
without restraint from their sentiment, Ħut without restrain 
rom their conscience. 

We do not desire to exaggerate the political significance of 
religious opposition in the Germany of to-day. But it is 
undeniable that it is this aspect which represents the political 
importance of the*Kulturkampf in the future development of 
Germany. In the middle-class field, the faithful Catholics and 
the loyal Protestants are the sole defenders of conscience 
against the National-Socialist dictatorship. Inasmuch as the 
Christian conscience is unconcealed in expression, recognises 
itself as such, and becomes manifest, it is politically effective. 
There is ample proof that the vigilance of the Christian con- 
science has not only aroused sympathy among non-religious 
people (rather than among the ‘‘bourgeois-Conservative’’ section 
of the rulers) but it also represents a point of departure for, and 
model of, a new bourgeois integrity to be, for the first time, 
developed in Germany. 

The final italics are ours. 


Noe the Spanish nationalists, consisting mainly 
of Germans and Italians, have bombed and blasted their 
way to Bilbao, thanks to the ‘‘non-intervention’’ scheme. With 
such ‘‘non-intervention’’ Pacifism, as we understand it, has 
nothing to do. What was required from the beginning of the: 
Spanish Civil War was the ordinarily decent observance of the 
ordinary doctrine of neutrality. 


F. G. FISHER 


The Middleman 


HAVE made a hundred pounds from ten ! 
Oh boy! 
Į put a tanner in a pool to start 
And won five ten. 
Oh boy! 
With fifteen as a guarantee I sold 
Some rubber shares at two and nine. 
Then Naming Dåy I bought at one and eight 
—I made a five® 
But this I doubled in a flash : 
Two telephones in hand I rang up Leeds and Town 
And bought and sold—like that I snapped it up! 
Ten thousand shares went through my, head, 
An eighth a time !—Like that! | 
Then I bought some land for building sites 
— Without the cash, of course—but sold in time. 
The day but one the firm that needed it 
Came asking and I named a price 7 
—I pocketed just twenty quid. { 


You need a head to live these days, Fa 

To live I mean. 

To get, that quickening of the pulse, 

That dash of spice, real animation 

Amid the sordid labourings of your kind, 

The squalor ‘of the two pound ten a week, 

You need to scheme. 

Full of pseudo-personality and nerve you’ve got to be 
These days to make your way. 

You make the difference, that’s the trick 

—The fraction’s difference. 

Of course, if you care to risk 

—As I did with my fifty quid— 

You float a company, 

Tender for a Council's housing scheme 

And build. 

This way you stand to make or lose quite twice your dough 
But with vour wits all there 
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— Well, you know the Council house for the poorer class; 
What you can make on a grate; 

Where you gain with cement and plastering and bricks 
—You can cover yourself quite well if you dare, 

And you rake it in. 

—A cool hundred quid for ten! 

Oh boy! 


J. P. HOGAN 


After the Ballet, 


F I’m not by now an ardent Left-winger the fault is not in 

our stars; for in the past few weeks I’ve heard Cripps, 
Maxton, Pollitt, Strachey, and Laski in all their persuasive 
eloquence. I was at the back of the hall the night Laski spoke. 
He reminded me at once of the usual photograph of Tchehov : 
a thin little man, head thrown back, hands grasping the lapels 
of his jacket. And to my eyes, at that distance, his spectacles 
might well have been a pince-nez. Fortunately, I was alone: 
otherwise I should surely have blurted out: ‘‘Doesn’t he look 
like Tchehov?”’ And neighbouring Left-wingers would have 
eyed me askance and branded me shallow, if not reactionary. 
Most Left-wingers|are like that: so-help-me-God all the time. 
They never seem to be aware of flowers and cats and neckties. 
They have an idea and they stick to it. 

This was brought home to me forcibly at these meetings. 
The fact that 1 was listening to something many degrees 
nearer common sense and decency than I should be likely to 
hear from a platform of the Right was, for me, entirely 
swamped by the boisterous unanimity of the audience: sheep 
as obedient to their shepherds as the Daily Mail reader is to his. 
I could feel the oncoming swell of applause-waves seconds: 
before they broke; I found myself absently muttering fervent 
‘“‘hear-hears’’ long after my mind had wandered from the 
speaker’s words. With yes-men all around me, I nearly became 
a yes-man myself. At the first meeting, in fact, I went so far 
as to pledge myself to support the Unity Campaign. I believed, 
politically, that the parties of the Left should unite: what I 
forgot was my ingrained scepticism as to the efficacy of 
politics at all. 
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Alen possessed by an Idea or Ideal usually become yes-men. 
They herd together in parties, societies, isms, because they 
lack the strength to stand on their own feet. I think we would 
do ‘well to remember D. H. Lawrence’s vigorous denunciation 
of the Idea-Ideal habit of consciousness, or lack of conscious- 
ness. It implies a cerebral approach to life, a disregard of 
pulse-proved experience. The Ideal is the antithesis of the Real. 
That Lawrence happened to limit the Real to the material 
doesn’t need to invalidate your faith or mine in ‘our own 
particular form of experienced reality. The main thing is to be 
pn about one’s experience, to have the courage to abide by 

Then we shan’ t need the Idea-Ideal soporific; we shall be 
RADE in being ur individual selves. That we won’t “At? into 
any ism; that we shall be very much alone on many, if not 
every plane: these things will cease to matter. 

The Left at the moment is mainly preoccupied with the Idea 
of the worthiness, the rightness of the Spanish Government’s 
cause; and though we may agree we mustn’t forget that good 
yes-men in Germany and Italy are just as convinced of the 
worthiness, the rightness, of Franco’s. And in Spain itself, 
each side is possessed by the idea of its on rightness— 
Franco’s side just as much as the Governmext’s—and so the 
mutual murder goes on. The Spaniard who happens to be an 
individual, who happens to be under the tyranny of no Idea- 
Ideal, who happens to recognise that there‘are as many kinds 
of rightness as there are souls on earth, who happens to believe 
that the division of the species into Left and Right would be 
the supreme comedy if it were not proved to be the supreme 
tragedy—well, nobody knows what is happening to him, poor 
chap. 

So my excursion into Left politics had a salutary effect. I 
experienced a sharp recoil from mass-idealism ; I saw, from my 
own angle, why the kind of person who reads the Adelphi is 
well advised to keep out of the Spanish imbroglio. For the kind 
of person who reads the Adelphi—unless he be like that 1923 
reader who wanted less Keats and more mathematics—is the 
kind of person who can accept as valuable only what he has 
proved on his pulses. He is an individual. 

For this reason J felt a twinge of regret that the Easter 
School was to discuss the possible compatibility of Socialism 
and Christianity. I don’t like the ‘‘ism,’’ the “‘ity.’’ This may be 
a quibble; but we must remember Blake :— 
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I must Create a System, or be enslav’d by another Man’s; 
I will not Reason and Compare: my business is to Create. 

For this reason, again, I feel more than a twinge of regret 
for some of my own lapses. Recently I had a prolonged visita- 
tion from the bourgeois-respectability-cum-security Idea, which 
manifests itself in a nostalgia for the security of a home, 
marriage, and existence within a circumscribed order. All about 
me I see folk living orderly married lives in orderly three- 
piece-suite drawing rooms. The Idea rattles; the herd triumphs 
—at least to the extent of a potential recruit. The fact that past 
experience has already invalidated the Idea; that the bour- 
geoisie are not happy in their petty security ; that they are even 
less positive, eager and alive than I: all this is forgotten. For 
who can be. wise enough to profit by experience once he has an 
Idea in his head ? 

I was under the dominion of this Idea when I went to the 
ballet. Somehow [I'd managed to let thirty-odd years slip by 
without seéing a ballet..Nor had I ever read a line on the sub- 
ject; so the omission was absolute. When, therefore, the curtain 
went up on Les Sylphides, I experienced something akin to 
what Blake must have experienced when, at about the same 
age, he began‘to write his Songs of Innocence. I recaptured— 
for a minute, for five minutes ?—a state of naive, ‘‘unknowing”’ 
joy. I “enjoyed,” as a child enjoys. I did not have to refer 
what I enjoyed to any known „criteria; I did not have to 
evaluate and compare, for I’d no means by which to evaluate, 
no like experience with which to compare. 

Later, of course, I found myself on the usual treadmill. 
Coppélia followed Sylphides; it became necessary to probe the 
question as to whether or not ballet should be a ‘‘pure’’ art: 
rhythm in terms of dancing and music. Was there room for a 
story, for miming, or was there not? And did I not feel a 
slight disharmony in certain movements of the dancers? Was 
this because, ignorant of ballet though I was, there might 
perhaps be an intuitive esthetic standard and a corresponding 
jar when that standard was offended? And so on. But you’ll 
gather that MM. Eglevsky and Panaieff, Miles. Ruanova and 
Tarakanova had me already under their spell. 

I began to speculate on their private lives: their nomadic 
existence, their loves, meals, digestions, and such like. Reluc- 
tantly I had to admit to myself that though their life might 
be hard, it was a good life: primarily because for them it was 
synonymous with their art. To that art they gave themselves 
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with a devotion which demands no return, with that singleness 
of heart wherein, probably, lies the most enduring happiness. 
‘“‘Persons of no fixed abode’’—most damning indictment from 
the bourgeois standpoint !—they were secure by virtue of their 
insecurity. Love, sexual love, might not be precluded from their 
lives—indeed, that perfect rhythm of spirit and body which 
was their life might make it inevitable—but it would never 
dominate them; they would be steadfast in their art, in the 
pursuit of that ever-beckoning perfection which is never 
achieved and never to be achieved. And the splendid compul- 
sion of that pursuit would deliver them from any possible 
compromise with the upholstery and social apparatus of 
marriage, the millstone of home and a circumscribed order. 

Something vifal in me—vital to myself alone, that is—began 
to kindle; a little flame shot up. In spite of the gulf between 
stage and. auditorium, these people and I somehow lived in the 
same world; they were the kind of people I liked; to them I 
belonged. Had I had the qualifications I would most joyously 
have gone round the world with Ruanova and her comrades. 

As it was, I renewed the courage to be myself. By the time 
I left the theatre the flame inside me had consumed the Idea. 
I no longer craved for what I didn’t want. I respected my 
square-peggedness; I saw the round hole for what it was: a 
void where the bourgeoisie yawn; an abyss of mediocrity, of 
lies and compromise, of fear and hatred, of ieee and 
mass-idealism. But I realised that the abyss would always ie 
there, always yawning at my feet; and that ‘‘being oneself” i 
the direct antithesis of self-complacency. Moreover, shige: 
necessity tied me to the world of bourgeois values, of Mammon 
and Security; I was likely to be intimidated by the burden of 
my aloneness; vanity, envy, or even a simple hunger for com- 
munity might delude me into compromise and self-betrayal. 
Life, I knew, would never be easy; it would be a rigorous pro- 
cess of continual katharsis and regeneration: as rigorous, I 
was glad to think, on its humble plane as Ruanova’s pursuit 
of perfection in her art. 

So I came out of the theatre very happy in the rediscovery of 
myself: Ishmael I might be, but I was Ishmael without bitter- 
ness or regret or envy; 1 would have had nothing in my life 
altered in the minutest particular. Like Balzac, I didn’t walk 
home; I soared! 

Happiness, or even a glimpse of happiness is so rare, I 
suppose, that it prompts one to put the experience on record. 


JAMES HANLEY 


Dai Bach 


HEN he was seven he sat on a wall and watched men 

swimming in the river. He sat by his father. ‘‘Their 
backs are dirty,” the boy said. “No, man,” replied the father. 
“Wash their backs they do not. Oh no, man. Water weakens 
your back, man. I know.” And the boy looked towards the 
river again where the miners were swimming, and he saw the 
beautiful white of their bodies, and the dirty backs. “Time on 
time that was, Dai bach,” the father said. “Time on time, but 
not now. They wash their backs now, man.’ And the boy’s 
father laughed. 

When Dai was twelve he used to go straight from the school 
to watch the shift coming to the surface, and mostly he watched 
the boys, and sometimes he shouted excitedly, “Helo David, 
hello Llew,” and all waved hands, for they had been at school 
together. And the boy noticed how they walked, the blackness 
of their faces, and the something new about them which was 
the look in their eyes and he wondered at that. Often he 
thought about it, about how when he was left school he would 
go to that pit also, where his father had been, and his grand- 
father, and one before that. But what he felt and thought was 
secret with him. He spoke no wor'd of his dreams to them. He 
had confided in hig mother but only once, and she had merely 
said, ‘Huh! I’ve seen much and said nothing. Nor will I say 
anything now. If you like dreaming best keep it to yourself, 
for your father . . .’’ and the rest of her reply was swallowed 
up in the renewed energy with which she returned to the weekly 
wash. 

But always the boy looked towards the pit-head. There was 
always a thought in his head which made it turn that way, 
always a feeling somewhere in him that made him go under- 
ground in imagination, travel the roads and galleries. When 
he saw the boys he was filled with longing to be with them, 
one with them. He could not drown out this longing. As it 
grew upon him he became more afraid, for he remembered his 
mother’s words. It was when he sat looking in the arm-chair 
at his grandfather that he felt it most. Grandfather and he 
were inseparable companions. He took the old man for his 
walks, listened to his stories, but they were not the kind Dai 
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would have liked to hear. And he was afraid to ask his father 
to tell him a tale. He had changed much. He remembered how 
ais father used to laugh when he came home to dinner, telling 
many a tale of that day, but now all was changed. His father 
sat on a wall and looked in the slimy waters of the river and 
thought of nothing in particular, and time had no meaning 
any more. The premium upon his tongue was high and Dai’s 
fear was measured by his father’s silence. Grandfather talked, 
but nobody understood a word he said now, and Dat’s mother 
used to cry silently whenever she saw the old man standing’ 
ay the window, his curious broken fingers clutching the table 
top, and talking the queerest way. All things came to an end, 
she knew that, reading it every Sunday in her prayer-book, 
but she knew se would never forget the broken fingers of her 
father’s hands. She felt, but he would not feel now, that would 
be poison to him, he was so old, so old. 


Dai was just on fourteen now and sgmething hymned in him 
and he knew that soon he weuld have no fear and would talk 
to his father. His father was just the same, lying in bed in the 
mornings now, for he had said it was waste of time getting up, 
and Dai knew that too, for he had seen many men like his 
‘father. But he never forgot his afternoon vigil at the pit-head, 
and always met the oncoming boys with smiles, wild halloing’s 
and boyish shouts, and he knew they must be proud, little men, 
working like their fathers had worked. But as soon as they had 
gassed out of sight Dai would become sad again and the old 
‘ear returned. Something told him that he should be with his 
schoolmates in the pit, he even felt a little ashamed, for now, 
dody-conscious, he often stripped himself and admired it in the 
əroken mirror in his room. He would feel his biceps, run his 
aands down his thighs, laugh at himself in the glass, then 
realising his fear, begin to cry. What was the matter with his 
ather? Why did he look at him in such a way whenever he 
said: ‘“To-day I saw Evan Evans and Glyn was with him 

. >? and then he stammered, mumbled meaningless words, 
‘ushed from the room where his father always sat in the after- 
100n, a little dark room, smelling strangely of damp, with its 
srightly coloured wallpaper become damp and tawdry-looking 
‘rom age, and the something in the air, and the bleakness 
yanked up outside the window like some great wall of grey 
sloud. But one morning there was a surprise for him, for his 
nother looked hard at him and said but one word—‘‘WELL!”’ 
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He was bewildered, a little angry, fear and secret longing 
were tearing him, he was bewildered, blushed deeply, lowered 
his eyes, so closely did she look, bending over him as he sat 
at the table. ‘‘Longface,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ve lived a long time, 
but I’m not blind like your grandfather. What is it? Oh, but 
I know, I know, I know, I’ve lived too long.” 

“I want to go to work mother. | want to work at the pit.” 

The mother sat down quietly in the chair and folded her 
arms. She did not look at him any more, she was looking 
everywhere and nowhere, and somehow the blood seemed to 
have drained away from her body, she was so white. And Dai 
was silent, bowed, trembling at the table. He was crying. 

“Look!” his mother said. 

And he looked at his grandfather dragging himself from his 
chair, world of his thoughts and memories, dragging himself 
from it, hands pawing the air like some great feelers, and Dai 
jumped from the table, caught those hands, pitiful to hold, 
pitiful to look at as they pawed empty air. 

“Your father calls, Dai bach,’* his mother said. “Take him 
in.” 

“Yes, mother,” the boy said, and the word father sent a 
strange feeling into the pit of his stomach, his feet were like 
lead. He led his grandfather from the kitchen, past his mother, 
and she was quiet, wooden-faced, indifferent. And she heard 
the door of the little parlour close on them. 


? 


His grandfather }dropped his hands and went and stood by 
the fireplace. Dai looked at his father. He too was standing by 
the fireplace. He said, ‘‘Dai bach, come here. Come here, man.” 

The boy stood before his father. ‘‘Take that hand, man,” 
his father said. Dai took his grandfather’s hand. ‘‘Look at it,” 
his father said. His voice had changed, something was 
stirring in him, and now Dai seemed to be standing on the 
very precipice of his fear. He saw the mutilated hand of his 
grandfather. “And the other one,” his father shouted. Anger 
became flame in him, burning, burning. ‘‘Yes, look at it, 
man.” 

Suddenly Dai was lifted in air. “Look at him, man,” he 
shouted, and thrust his son’s face close to that of his grand- 
father. Dai’s father spoke in the old man’s ear. “Tell him, dad, 
tell him, man.” 

Grandfather coughed, spluttered, his whole body shook. He 
put his slobbery mouth to Dai’s ear. “When your father was 
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seven I carried him to work on my back, that was before I was 
blinded in the explosion—J-—’’ and he held his pitiful hands 
for the boy to see, but he did not see them, for his father’s 
hands were about him, one round his throat and he was 
shouting, ‘‘No, No, No, I'll kill you first, man. KILL YOU. 
Look at him, man. Look at me. No. No, man. Once we were 
wise enough to be cunning, but to-day, man, we are cunning 
enough to be wise. Hear that, Dai, man. Hear it,’ and he 
shook the boy like a rat. “No, No, No,” he shouted. “No, PH 
kill you, Dai, man, KILL YOU.” Dai shouted, screamed, but 
his father was smothering him in kisses. “No, No, Dai man. 
Dai bach, no, no.” 


Life on the Carpet 


S it leaving life for experience other 

That makes us end.where tHe stars began, 
Or are we many, as they are single, 

Or seeing events from another angle 

And wondering whether the world is man? 


Carried along the immutable floods, 

‘ No gooseberry bushes or doctors’ bags, 
No ancestral storks or theatrical gags, 
But plainly labelled as fragile goods. 


Two and two added in early stages 
Is heavenly heedless five or more, 
Levelling out as the days grow longer, 
Following path of the rook, 
Growing stronger, 
Sparkling flight through the vital holt. 


Cool spring falling, with slender bluebells, 
Heart in abeyance and adding no more, 
One sum of digits pointing at fortune, 
Other to penury, weakness, and war. 


Lost in decline, in final frailty, 

Laboured subtraction from limited number, 

Is it seeing events from another angle, 

Or twelfth hour terror that life is lumber ? 
J. M. NOSWORTHY. 


EDITH HUNTER 


An Object-Lesson in India 


HE wide implications of a really deep movement for peace 

are gradually being realised by the members of the various 
pacifist groups in the West. It is being more clearly seen than 
before that true pacifism involves not merely the adoption of 
a certain policy, but the possession of a vital faith; that it is 
not a question of acting or refusing to act so much as a 
sustained attitude on the part of the would-be pacifist; that 
individual responsibility is incurred in reg&rd to the unseen 
and even remote consequences of our conducteand our mode of 
living and that individuals are responsible for the veiled 
violence of the social and economic system within which we all 
live at the present time. All these and the many more implica- 
tions of the real nature of a non-violent way of life give rise 
of necessity to an ever-increasing series of difficulties both 
practical and spiritual, and the new way appears more and 
more difficult. It is therefore essential that we avail ourselves 
of every source of enlightenment and of the experience gained 
by other people who have already tried out or are in process of 
practising this new way. For this reason we should make a 
close study of Gandhi’s movement in India, not merely as a 
political technique but as a way of life. 


Over here we are vaguely aware that Gandhi and those who 
work with him are now living as villagers among other 
villagers; but we are unaware that this is no merely temporary 
change in the way of living. It is a real levelling down, so far 
as material comforts are concerned, for those who follow this 
way of life. Personal needs are reduced to the lowest point and 
the ordinary amenities of modern life are relinquished, even in 
times of sickness; and this, it is felt, must be the attitude main- 
tained until such time as the life-level of the mass of the people 
can be raised. 

Here is a clear recognition of the violent wrong which is 
being done all the time by our social and economic system to 
the lowest grade of workers. It is as true in this country as in 
India. There is an unseen and remote violence existing in every 
social system. 

In this village-work there is a complete obliteration of class 
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distinctions; here can be no patronage and no suggestion 
of superiority. These non-violent workers have completely 
accepted the limited social facilities and the restricted diet and 
the Jack of security which is always the lot of the very poor. 

Moreover, to have induced highly educated and sensitive 
people to tackle the dirty work of daily life is to have empha- 
sised the value of necessary work whatever its nature, and in 
spite of the fact that’ it has always been miserably paid. So 
that in this village-work in India, the conception of voluntary 
service is being drastically purified, and necessary work is being 
given its due dignity. 

. $ 

The realisation of the economic need in the villages is 
expressed very dearly in the efforts to revive hand-spinning 
and other handicrafts. This is a direct attempt to repair the 
violence done by our economic system which ruthlessly develops 
modern methods regardless of workers or the workless— 
another unseen violent reaction of modern civilised methods ! 

It is not possible to considet here the far-reaching economic 
effects of hand-spinning in India, but rather to note its simple 
and immediate value, first in giving work to those whom 
economic development had rendered idle for months every year, 
second in securing for these half-starved villagers a little more 
food—both factors essential to any kind of development. 

In this industrial country, the economic problem may be 
different, but the inherent evil in the system is the same. No 
genuine pacifist can live contentedly under the hidden but 
violent régime of our present economic methods. 

In his village-work as in the whole of the non-violent move- 
ment Gandhi has developed extensively and intensively all his 
ideas and teaching in regard to diet. In the villages every effort 
is being made to educate and at the same time provide the food 
necessary for simple living, rigidly excluding all animal food. 
Let no one, who thinks himself a pacifist, simply exclaim 
“‘Faddist.’’? We need to look carefully into this matter; for if 
we intend to live non-violently we must look again into the 
unseen and remote violent reactions of our mode of living. It 
may be a Jong walk from the modern kitchen, with its white- 
tiled purity, to the slaughter-house beyond the butcher’s shop 
and the pig-sticking factory somewhere in the background, but 
these places and all that takes place therein are an inevitable 
necessity to those who use a flesh diet. Whatever be the pros 
and cons of this question of diet, there can be no doubt about 
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the violence involved in killing for food and clothing. Further 
than this, there are other implications which it is necessary for 
the real ensuer of peace to consider. Although this question of 
eating meat may seem a merely personal concern, when one 
studies the psychological effect of meat-eating on masses of 
people in relation to the development of racial grossness, 
deficient sensitivity, and strongly developed and largely uncon- 
trolled sex-instincts, it appears that here may be a large area 
of deep-seated causes of violence, for which the individual must 
bear his share of responsibility. f 


Lastly, but most significant of all, Gandhi’s movement is 
deeply religious. It is based, as he has said, on “ʻa living faith in 
a living God’’—the only foundation on whicl? pacifism can live 
and really grow. The Indian movement insists on the spiritual 
nature of man and on the real nature of spiritual values. The 
term ‘‘non-violence’’ used by Gandhi is better than the word 
pacifism, and the phrase ‘‘Soul-force’’ designates the real 
source of the strength of the movement. 

The reverence for life which permeates the whole movement 
is a recognition that life is divine. There is an underlying belief 
in a unity which embraces on the one side our kinship with 
animal-life and on the other the reality of the oneness of the 
human and the divine nature. From this spiritual starting point 
it is possible to kelieve that spiritual power is ultimately more 
vital and potent than material force, and that it is not beyond 
the reach of man to understand and use it. 

The Christian pacifist feels that pacifism is inherent in the 
Christian religion. That this is at present controverted is surely 
because Christianity is still viewed from a somewhat narrow 
outlook. We forget it is an Eastern religion and should be 
viewed with its Eastern background of thought. We forget still 
more the deep mystic sense of the East, which our materialistic 
civilisation neglects. Wherever there is a consciousness of the 
unity of all life and of the divine nature of life, and a convinced 
belief in the reality of spiritual values; wherever there is a con- 
viction that mind and spirit can control the senses, and that 
spiritual values are actually the most potent values here and 
now, then the futility of violent methods becomes obvious. 
Gandhi is leading the world back to an understanding of the 
Soul-force which can remove mountains, and therein lies our 
hope. 


THE ADELPHI FORUM 
Christian Socialism 


HE -Christian Socialism of Middleton Murry and Max 

Plowman brings to my mind Keats’ immortal bird, not 
born for death, and yet, for all the assurances of winged Poesy, 
mortal for the cat. So is Christian Socialism for Capitalism, 
St. Simon, St. Ruskin and St. Murry notwithstanding. 

Perhaps the Lord God gave Hitler the might to exterminate 
the German Bolshies for their want of Pacifism. Only if they 
had been Christian and Pacifist Hitler would not have dared 
to... . And the Socialist Government in Spain is not Christian 
and Pacifist and for that reason the clergy of Spain and the 
countrymen of the Pope and of Luther are backing Franco. 

But perhaps Murry and Plowman believe that the Pacifism 
(if any) of the German Socialists wi one day triumph over 
Hitler, and the Socialists in Spain have only to throw down 
arms to overcome Franco. For did not Christianity succeed 
because Christ died pacifically at Calvary ? 

I should like here to bring to the consideration of Murry 
and Plowman one phase of India’s history. India in the past 
tried pacifist Buddhism with much greater success (as the 
accounts of Asoka’s reign and his edicts on rocks and pillars 
all over India show) than Christianity has ever been in any 
country. During the centuries that followed the Indian people 
continued more or less to practise Buddhism and it was gener- 
ally only against outside invaders that they had to fight. To 
them they naturally always lost. But soon afterwards they 
always succeeded in converting these barbarian: conquerors to 
Buddhism. Even the Huns were thus converted. Only to attract 
fresh invaders, though. 

After Harsha’s reign in the eighth century, however, 
Buddhism lost its hold on India. In almost every province a 
tribe came to rule, the Rajputs, who were mostly descended 
from the old converted barbarians. This tribe turned away from 
Buddhism, became Brahmanical Hindus and worshipped the 
deities of war and destruction. Only in Bengal and Bihar the 
people remained predominantly Buddhist, ruled over by a 
Buddhist dynasty. 

When in the twelfth century Muslims from Central Asia, 
who did not believe in any Pacifist philosophy, invaded India, 
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they were very nearly defeated by the non-Pacifist Rajputs 
of the North. But when one Muslim general, Bakhtiar Khilji, 
at the head of forty soldiers, invaded Buddhist Bengal, he was. 
able to catch the Buddhist king by the ear and expel him from 
his kingdom. 

From that time onwards the Hindus waited to see their 
Buddhism succeed in converting to its Pacifist doctrines the 
ever-changing and ever-renewing stock of Muslim conquerors, 
and they are waiting to-day for that wonderful effect to show 
itself on the English. But for the last Great War and the 
fear of Socialism made real all ‘the world over by Russia’s 
(Pacifist ?) success, we might have continued to this day to 
look in vain to our English masters for the Jiberty of which 
they have given us the shadow, which is by no means even the 
shadow for Indian labour. 

Yet the fact remains that Christianity succeeded because of 
the pacifist martyrdom of Christ and the early Christian saints. 
Let us examine this ctaim a little closely. For whom was 
Christ crucified ? For the oppressed Jews in the first instance 
and for the oppressed people of the world in general. And 
whom did Christianity benefit? The Roman Cæsars, the 
Roman Empire which, sanctified by Christianity, even enjoyed 
a rebirth. Can Middleton Murry and Max Plowman give a 
single instance when an oppressed and exploited people bene- 
fited from Christianity and not through war? 

It may be urged/that Pacifism will now have for its field not 
only India or Palestine, but the whole world. But what if all 
countries do not become Pacifist simultaneously ? 

Again it may be argued that modern warfare is so diabolic- 
ally destructive that from sheer fright people in future will be 
more inclined towards Pacifism. In 1936 Franco, who we 
believe knew the destructiveness of modern war as well as any- 
body else, was not deterred from his ambitious career by this 
fear. Shall we hope that in 1946 this fear will succeed in pre- 
venting Sir Oswald Mosley from going to war to decide 
between himself and Sir Stafford Cripps? 

Mr. Murry, do not turn Indian monk shutting your eyes and 
chanting shanti shanti. There is a stage when the doctor has 
to say no to the patient. The doctor has told this civilisation 
that it cannot live long. Will your charms give it life? 

Live in the hope to see a new civilisation grow on the ruins 
of this decaying mould. And let youth die or live to see it. 
Most probably it will be a Socialist civilisation. 

S. S. SEKHON. 


J. A. JOHNSTONE 


The Man Who Got Things Done 


R. HARZ was much admired, for he was ‘‘a good busi- 

ness man,” he was Efficient, he “got things done.” Now 
mark well this last phrase; it is important, and its meaning is 
precise: Mr. Harz’s virtue lay, not so much in the active doing 
of things himself, as in the getting of other people to do them. 
Not that Mr. Harz was a parasite. No, there was nothing 
clinging about his and he expended a Jot of energy in getting 
people to work; a fact which he never tired of proclaiming and 
which, on the other hand, many of the fortunate recipients of 
his vitalising energy somehow failed to appreciate. 

His main expenditure of energy was in his capacity as 
manager of ‘‘Soieseau Ltd., London, W.:, who were manu- 
facturers of those lovely confections of¢ silk and lace which are 
unfortunately only seen to advantage in the windows of West 
End lingerie shops. 

It happened one day that, having done all his personal busi- 
ness, and feeling in an energetic mood, he strolled into the 
workroom to see if there was any channel into which he could 
direct this precious and superfluous vim. 

He moved slowly through the room, glancing th way and 
that, and all the girls bent studiously over their machines, 
some of the more nervous, ones anxiously anticipating that 
lisping rasp which would indicate that energy was being 
unleashed. At last it came. 

‘Miss Prinn, whaat aarre theesse garments lying heerre 
for ?”’ 

He had lifted a paper which was covering a pile of half- 
finished work, and taking hold of one delicately between thumb 
and forefinger was waving it up and down asan accompaniment 
and emphasis to the question. 

Miss Prinn, the overlooker, had survived a year under Mr. 
Harz, which was unusual. She had managed to do so by 
assuming a mechanical, impersonal attitude; she just answered 
what questions were asked as briefly as possible, and betrayed 
no emotion whatever, no matter what happened. 

‘Waiting for lace,” she answered laconically. 

“‘Haffe you asked Meesse Neebes about eet ?”’ 

Yes.” 
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“Weel, what doss she say ?” 

"Says she’s written about it.” 

The man of action felt that here was a case for his achieving 
drive. He turned to one of the girls. 

“Heere you, Meesse. Send Meesse Neebes eento me at 
oounce.’’ There was a jerk behind the ‘‘once’’ which betokened 
rising energy, and he waddled off jerkily into his private office. 

Miss Nibbs was the stock clerk. She was responsible for the 
ordering up of the various materials used, and for seeing that 
adequate supplies were available. She was an apt pupil of Mr. 
Harz, and had found that the way to avoid trouble herself was 
to make things hot for others, which policy she carried out with 
the thoroughness of a mind not overburdened with distracting 
ideas or ideals. ° 

Mr. Harz was as kind to Miss Nibbs as to anyone, for he 
liked her efficiency and his tone as he addressed her was only 
mildly snappy. 

“Whose eez theesse bace you’ re waiting for ?”’ 

“Smart’s.’ 

“That damn firm again! You really weell haffe to make it 
plain to them that we most haffe better deliveries. Get on to 
them P? 

“Yes, Mr. Harz’’—-Miss Nibbs had found this the most 
useful word to use with Mr. Harz, and she never wasted time 
with explanations; just acquiesced and withdrew, as now. 

She had evolved! a pretty technique in dealing with suppliers, 
and now proceeded to play one of her strong cards in the shape 
of a telegram to Messrs. Smart and Co., Lace Manufacturers, 
Nottingham, which read as follows: 

“Must have lace on order to-day without fail.” 

As it was now well on in the morning, and considering the 
hundred miles or so between Nottingham and London, this 
was practically an impossibility, but Miss Nibbs’ policy was 
to demand the impossible to get the best possible. 

Both Mr. Harz and Miss Nibbs would have enjoyed the 
effect of the telegram on the personnel of Messrs. Smart and 
Co. It certainly stirred things up. It was opened by Mr. Smart 
himself, a willing gentleman, whose motto was SERVICE, 
but who failed to realise when this developed into servility. To 
him the customer was always right, and no demand was too 
unreasonable. The result was that often he was exploited. 

He pursed his lips over the uncompromising wording, sup- 
pressed a momentary irritation at its peremptoriness, and then 
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rang for the young fellow in charge of the department con- 
cerned. On his arrival Mr. Smart tossed the telegram over the 
desk to him. 

The young man, Jones by name, flushed slightly as he read, 
and then said in an aggrieved tone: 

“But it’s impossible, sir—it’s not gone to dye yet—it only 
came off the machine this morning. We’ve only had the order 
a week, and it had to be made.’’ 

Mr. Smart smiled, mildly sympathetic. 

‘‘ Yes, but a week’s a long time to these chaps, you know. 
Probably got important orders held up. Better see what you 

‘can do with the dyers. Don’t suppose you’]! manage it to-day, 
now. Better see what you can do about a passenger train 
to-morrow morning. They’re good people you know. Can use 
a lot of stuff when they get started. I'll write saying we'll do 
our best to send ‘passenger’ to-morrow. 

Thereafter was a tremendous rushing to placate the wrath of 
Mr. Harz, a ’phoning and importuning of dyers, a hectoring 
of workwomen, and so at last at 11-3 the next morning young 
Jones was feverishly addressing the precious parcel containing 
the wanted lace. 

At his side stood the final actor in the epic of speed, a slight, 
drab little figure in a shabby coat and shapeless hat, and with 
stockings and shoes a size too large for the thin limbs. It was 
Annie Cox, the errand girl, who had been waiting the last five 
minutes with hat and coat on ready to take the parcel the 
moment it was ready. 

She was a poor, nervous little creature, whose state of per- 
petual fright gave her the appearance of imbecility. She had 
been brought up in a convent, but when she was fourteen her 
mother, who. hitherto had shown little interest in her, decided 
she had a right to her own child, and so Annie, used to nothing 
more than the gentle firmness of nuns, was sent to earn her 
living as errand girl at Smart’s, where she was at everybody’s 
beck and call, to be sent hither and thither on this, that, and 
the other important, urgent, or vital errand. Really, she was 
amazingly ill-suited to the job, for an errand girl needs all the 
qualities of a militant suffragette if she is to survive. 

Jones finished scribbling, hurriedly dabbed a blotter on the 

- wet ink, and pushed the parcel into the half-ready hands of 

Annie, saying: 

“There you are. You’ll have to hurry like blazes. Make sure 
it gets on the train; if you don’t you’ll get us all the sack!” 
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The last remark was intended to be humorous, but Jones was 
usually a rather austere young man, very aloof from the humble 
errand girl, so his humour was rather above her, and in a con- 
fused way the idea of getting the sack if the parcel did not go 
was troubling her as she shambled off as fast as her thin legs 
and ill-fitting shoes would let her go. 

The station was not far, and the train went at 11-15, but she 
had to cross the busiest street in the town, and when she 
reached it the point-duty policeman had just released a long 
stream of traffic which he had been holding. Annie waited, 
anxiously watching the stream pass, until finally she dared stay 
no longer, so she made a dash. e : 

She got through the near-side line of traffig dodging through 
the widish space between a private car and a slower lorry, but 
unfortunately, as she emerged from between them, the delivery 
book she had stuffed in a shallow pocket, dropped out. She 
turned round in a flurry, and as she did so a large sports car, 
which had drawn out into the middle of the road to pass a rail- 
way dray on the far side of the road, hit her in the back. The 
driver had no chance to avoid her, for he had just accelerated 
and Annie can have felt only the first crash, for she was dead 
when they got to her. The precious parcel flew wide and fell 
in the path of a trolley ’bus, which ponderously flattened it. 

The news of: the accident reached Smart and Co. fairly 
quickly, for the ;police were intelligent enough to get their 
address from the flattened parcel. 

Mr. Smart was naturally at first startled by the news. Then 
he became vaguely annoyed. He knew that he ought to be 
sorry, but he could not help being slightly impatient with - 
Annie for having been so careless. He had always thought her 
slow and dull. It would all be so tiresome and unprofitable with 
the inquiries and inquests and perhaps compensation claims. 
He did not know whether ‘‘Workmen’s Compensation” applied 
to errand girls or not. 

Young Jones was conscience-stricken. He wondered whether 
he ought to have tried to give the girl a little more time, or to 
have sent someone more responsible, even to have gone himself. 
He remembered his remark about the sack and realised that 
the girl might have misunderstood. He was miserable for a. 
week or two. 

Everybody else on the firm was sorry and said what a nice, 
quiet, willing kid she had been, and all subscribed for a 
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wreath; many shed tears at the funeral, which they were 
allowed to attend. 

The news, not of Annie, but of the non-despatch of the lace, 
was communicated to Soieseau Ltd., first by wire, and then by 
a personal letter from Mr. Smart to Mr. Harz, in which an 
unfortunate accident was referred to as the cause of the delay. 

Mr. Harz had not seen the wire, which was retainéd by Miss 
Nibbs, and he had forgotten the incident of the previous day, 
having found other matters to busy him; so he did not quite 
know what Mr. Smart’s letter was about, and he sent for Miss 
Nibbs. 

‘“‘Haffe you beem wiring Smart’s about some lace ?”’ 

Yes.” 

‘Well, the usual unfortunate accident hass happened. They 
are really ferry tiresome. What esse eet ?”’ 

“Ies the stuff you were asking for yesterday.” 

“Oh, yesse, I remember, Yess. We’ll ask Meess Preen whose 
order ett ees.’’ * 

He rang for Miss Prinn. 

‘““Whoosse were thosse garments I was asking about 
yesterday—the ones you’re waiting for Smart’s lace for? We 
shall probably haffe to substitute.” 

“They're Drake and Jones, but they're not wanted until 
next month.”’ 

“Then why did you not tell me?” 

“I never had a chance.’ 

“Oh—uum, well, we'd better wait then, but there’s no harm 
in keeping on to them. Write Smart’s, Meess Neebs, and say 
our customer hass giffen us until the end off the week.” 


W. E. HARRISON 


The Soul is Form 


LE that one ever could remember about Mr. Betterton was 

easily catalogued. He generally wore a blood-orange 
nasturtium for a boutonniére, which stuck out defiantly in a 
well-tailored expanse of Oxford grey; he never tired of 
recounting his experiences in New York. “The first girl whom 
I met after I landed was tall and shapely, and she had no sense 
of sin,” he would observe, flourishing a pudgy and moist 
palm. Those were the details which remained in one’s memory, « 
unless one was interested enough in Mr. Betterton to recall that 
he had a son in Oundle. z f 

Otherwise, Mr. Betterton impressed one as a type: short,` 
heavy-set, belligerently English, not a discreditable commer- 
cial envoy, but not a man to do his country honour as a repre- 
sentative of its cultures 

One morning he received’an invitation to address the 
Current Events Club of the Trinity Congregational Church in 
Astoria. He ran his thumb over the handsomely embossed 
pure-rag paper upon which the legend was inscribed and was | 
helped, by that gesture, toward deciding that it was worth his | 
while to accept\ That afternoon he dictated a reply to his secre- 
tary which flattered the Anglophile pastor of the Astoria 
flock, and his beart fluttered behind his vest as he spoke 
through his speaking-tube to his chauffeur. His mind at rest 
after he had cémmanded the chauffeur to drive to Astoria, 
Mr. Betterton settled back in his seat, adjusting himself to 
comfort, and he began to read the New York Times, with the 
aid of his reading-glasses, which reposed ostentatiously in the 
upper pocket of his jacket when not in use. 

Everybody who saw Mr. Betterton’s black limousine speed 
through the streets surmised that its occupant or owner was | 
a “big shot.” Only a big shot could have had a chauffeur in ' 
dark-grey uniform. What kind of big shot was nobody’s ' 
business. It did not matter one microbe whether Mr. Betterton 
had been a gambler, procurer, banker, or vicar-general. His 
car flashed that he was a big shot. So policemen saluted him 
at traffic stops and answered the questions of his chauffeur - 
with exemplary promptness and respect. It did not even matter 
that Mr. Betterton was an alien, an Englishman doing’ busi- 
ness in a foreign country. ° 
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During the ride to Astoria Mr. Betterton found little to 
engage his unflagging attention or tax his intellect in the 
perusal of the Times. He was not concerned over much with 
the Spanish civil war, though he hoped that General Franco 
would win. At a luncheon in the Harvard Club, he had told 
his table companions, a frayed Spanish importer and a horsy 
fellow-countryman, that he was willing to wager on the victory 
of the rebels. He thought pleasantly of that tête-à-tête with 
kindred spirits and belched the Chianti and broiled lobster. 
In the’ financial section of the Times he found nothing 
startling, no panicky flights of gold from the Balkans, and 
he knew before he, glanced through the pages that the pound 
would remain above par. He ordered the chauffeur to turn on 
the wireless in th® automobile and he was bored by the last 
movement of the Eroica, so he ordered his minion to try some- 
thing else. He took a cigar from his case, lighted it, and 
smoked with contemplation while Cab aie a band played 
Harlem swing music. 

Mr. Betterton reflected that “he must go to Harlem before 
he left New York and see the Nego primitives. The Cotton 
Club’s floor-show was good; it told one all that one needed to 
know about New York’s two hundred thousand negroes, but 
it was no substitute for seeing the primitives cavort in their 
native habitat. While the saxophone moaned, Mr. Betterton 
reflected that Franco was usjng nigger troops from North 
Africa. Not the same kind of niggers. Bettér stock. Moors— 
good fighters. Franco couldn’t get any American negroes to 
fight for him. Were they all Communists, as the fresh- 
coloured broker in Wall Street said yesterday, those dark 
unfathomable mysteries? Mr. Betterton did not know and 
before he could guess the chauffeur was saying, ‘‘Here we are, 
sir,” tipping his hat respectfully and standing beside the open 
door of Mr. Betterton’s limousine. Cab Calloway had left the 
air long ago, so Mr. Betterton heard, diminuendo, as he 
grasped the pastor’s waiting hand and shot a swift glance at 
the crowd of gaping parishioners, the encouraging words: 
‘Wider and still wider may thy boundaries be.” 

An usher took Mr. Betterton’s coat for safe keeping. The 
oracle fingered his nasturtium nervously. He could hear the 
organ prelude from his post in the vestibule. He could smell 
lavender and eau de cologne. He saw the glistening white 
teeth of a small boy with an Eton collar, and he took heart as 
the vision of Windsor arose in his mind, prolonged by the 
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spectacle of an old dandy’s cravat. A young girl with a grace- 
ful white neck made him think of Franco’s senoritas and 
shudder, but he walked firmly down the aisle with the pastor 
and felt every eye upon him as he faced his manuscript on the 
lectern and knew that now indeed he must speak on ‘‘Our 
Present Impasse.” 

One invariably forgot what Mr. Betterton said. All that one 
remembered about him, except what passed in the course of 
business for and with cold cash, was a few details. But one 
knew instinctively that his impasse was not ours. 


E. C. LARGE 


Adults Only 


WAS standing in the doorway of an establishment licensed 

for marriage. A red carpet flowed on the floor and waxen 
lilies were standing in vases of silver. Everything had the 
appearance of expenditure and increasing prosperity. On the 
front of the steel register, and on all the walls, were marriage 
lines of different,colours, printed in sepia. 

The commissionaire came noiselessly towards me. 

“Kindly remo je your hat, he said. “‘Bridegrooms on the 

right.” } 
The bridegrooms, in mute hats and beetle coats, were 
queueing along the wall and I took my place amongst them. I 
disliked marriage, but it was miserable to walk about the city; 
the lights cut bleary caves in the fog and the noises depressed 
me. There would be music here and interests to extend my 
solitude. 

The queue moved slowly; it was warm and I could hear the 
syncopations. But I so much disliked marriage. The torpors 
of surrender assailed me, and strange imaginings of sympathy, 
but I could not cheat myself. Agnes had gone. My dislike swam 
on refusal and my refusal on death. 

“It is no more than espousal,’’ I told myself, ‘nothing more 
than espousal.’’ The queue carried me along. 

Sacramental lights flashed in the register; electric cornu- 
copias proclaimed the vows; coins tinkled into tills; I could 
hear the fatal whirrings of concealed machinery. Behind a 
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barrier, painted with snowdrops and small roses, I saw the 
white veils of the women. 

I looked about the vestibule. A pair of Magog cupids, 
swollen in pink plaster, grinned down at me. They fattened on 
all the confused aversions of my spirjt. I had a sudden wish 
to slide away, but the commissionaire disarmed me. 

“There is no re-admission,” he said. ‘‘You can’t come 
back.” 

I had been carried through the last doorway; the flashes 
blinded my eyes, and the bridegrooms were fumbling for their 
money. Every two minutes a couple were married. I could see 
them behind the register, passing hand in hand beneath the 
sprinkler of confetgi. 
© “Yes is as good as No,” I told myself, but I knew it was not. 

I had reached the turnstile, and suddenly, dumb, blind and 
deaf in the crush of carnal bridegrooms, I let them push me 
out. My hat and the sleeves of my jacket were torn from me. 

' The commissionaire was contemptuous, but I whispered to 
him, my mouth at his ear: ` 

“What P’ he said dumbly, ‘‘ What?” 

I pushed him aside and went down the empty street to the 
Underground Railway. 


MILTON AND WORDSWORTH—Poets and Prophets—A Study of their 
Reactions to Political Events. By Sir Herbert Grierson (Cambridge 
University Press) 8s. 6d.—This is rather a disappointing study, 
unequal to its subject, but nevertheless of value so far as it goes. The 
great and crucial effort which it must have cost Milton to abandon his 
poetic ideal, for revolutionary pamphleteering, is barely suggested. 
But both the quality of that ideal and the whole-heartedness of the 
sacrifice are revealed in copious quotations from the earlier tracts: 
their magnificence and passion, which Grierson compares to that of 
the Old Testament prophets, provides an illuminating commentary 
on the ‘‘pessimism’’ of ‘‘Paradise Lost.” More sympathy is shown 
for Wordsworth in his political disillusion, and though the author 
(for whom the Soviet Government is a ‘‘cynical tyranny’’) seems to 
regard that poet’s reaction as a triumph, the second is the more 
suggestive and valuable half of the book. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Meditations of a Socialist 


HIS title is becoming ironic. My experience is that a 

Socialist has no time to meditate. I wish he had. What I 
write here isn’t the result of meditation at all, but of the 
desperate discovery on June 14th that nothing whatever has 
been done about the July Adelphi. Or to be exact, that I have 
done nothing whatever about it. But the impersonal mode is 
best: because I have had nothing whatever to do with the, 
omission. ‘Things won’t let me alone,” as*Keats said. 

So this is an enforced meditation—a ratiomalised, Taylorised, 
high-speed meditation. And the theme—in case I should forget” 
all about it—is ‘‘What is this Socialism?’’ Apparently, the 
fashionable answer to-day is that Socialism is what they have 
in Russia. At any rate, I must invoke some such explanation 
for the coldly chiding letter I*have just received from a lady 
who upbraids me with being a Fascist. Anything mildly 
critical of the Soviet Union is Fascism—or Trotskyism. 

I’m not going to argue the point. If what they have in Russia 
is Socialism, I’m not a Socialist. I’m a petty-bourgeois idealist 
—the kind of thing that doesn’t deserve to live, and probably 
won’t be allowed io; if the Socialists 4 la Russe got their way. . 
I don’t think théy will, not easily. There’s a lot of obstinate 
petty-bourgeoisdom scattered about Europe yet. For example, 
one-half at least of the solid substance of the Popular Front in 
France consists of peasant-proprietors. I like French peasant- 
proprietors. Of course, the up-to-date Socialist, who borrows | 
from Russia every notion he has in his head, knows that 
peasant-proprietors are the very devil. They are the kulaks: 
all you do with them is to liquidate them. Yet this same up-to- 
date Socialist is all for the French Popular Front. It doesn’t 
occur to him that without the solid foundation of these French | 
kulaks, the Popular Front in France would be in fragments. ' 
And what’s to happen about the Spanish kulak? Is he to be 
liquidated as soon as he has helped to win the war for the 
Government? And what about the secretary of the French 
Communist Party who concluded a speech in Paris the other - 
day amid roars of applause: Et vive le petit rentier! 

My opinion is that these up-to-date Socialists aren’t con- 
cerned with realities at all. They don’t have to worry about the 
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peasant-proprietors in this country, because there aren’t any. 
But there are millions in France, and there are going to be 
millions in Spain. Thank goodness! I only wish there were a 
few millions in England. 

Why aren't there? The reason is quite simple. When the 
vast and revolutionary process of enclosing the common-lands 
and open-fields of England took place, in the second half of 
the eighteenth century and the early years of the nineteenth, 
Parliament was completely in the hands of the landed 
oligarchy: and the little rights of the poor commoners were 
systematically disregarded. No doubt those rights seemed 
trivial to the landlords: the right to pasture a cow or two, to 
gather fuel, to keep a flock of geese,—but they made ail the 
difference to the English peasant between independence and 
slavery. Roughly speaking, the difference between England 
and France was that in England the village-community was 
broken up at the expense of the villager, in France at the 
expense of the seigneur. . 

So the English peasant was driven off the land. Some stayed 
to become the starved day-labourers of the farmer of the new 
enclosures; the others drifted into the manufacturing towns to 
become the industrial proletariat. 

My own stubborn feeling is that the village-community has 
to be created anew. That is an easy thing to say; but the more 
I realise what it involves, the more gruelling and revolutionary 
an undertaking it seems to be. The breach in continuity 
between the village-community of old, and the English village 
to-day is tremendous. It cannot be repaired by schemes of 
small-holding; you cannot put the industrial worker of to-day 
back on the land and expect him to wrest a living from com- 
petitive and capitalised society. The only way that I can see is 
to form a community of picked and tried men and women who, 
like Cromwell’s russet-coated captain, ‘‘know what they fight 
for and love what they know’’: who, from the beginning, are 
prepared to work hard for a bare subsistence, and for the rest 
to trust to God to make ends meet somehow. I think the ends 
would meet. 

Anyhow, that seems to me the only way of putting up a real 
fight against the “‘abstractionism’’ of modern society, about 
which I made some disjointed observations last month. The 
abstraction is everywhere. Our Socialism is just as abstract as 
our Capitalism : and in consequence no one will be able to tell 
the difference between Socialism and Fascism in this country. 
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At some point, if this vicious circle is ever to be broken, we 
have to establish contact with the primary reality of Earth 
again and take our discipline and our rhythm from that. We 
have got to find a solid foundation: something that will stand 
no nonsense from us. Then gradually, and painfully, there 
would come about in us a rebirth of real religion. It seems 
to me that all our religion to-day is abstract and hysterical. 
I don’t care whether it’s Christianity or Communism—it’s 
essentially Oxford grouping in either case. ‘‘Guidance.’’ It 
just isn't sane and solid; it’s all jumpy. 

I] feel quite certain that real religion is a workaday affair. 
Either you are religious all the time, or you’se not religious at 
all. It’s quite impossible for a man who is doing all. day a job 
that he doesn’t believe in, and can’t believe in, except after a 
weekly injection of Buchmanism or Christian Science or the 
doctrine of service, to be religious. Religion, I am sure, is a 
healthy thing, and an unconscious thing—and if a man hasn’t 
got it when he’s working, he certainly won’t find it when he 
knocks off. i 

Religion, in this simple, concrete sense, is akin to that which 
the artist has. Only the trouble is that the artist hasn’t got it 
any more. Religion began to disappear when the artist began 
to emerge as a distinct figure. The artist is the phenomenon 
of decadence : onl} thé craftsman belongs to the age of religion. 
And you can’t revive the craftsman, except by going back to 
the beginnings. The recreated craftsman producing luxuries 
for a super-sophisticated capitalist society is a double-distilled 
decadence. The craftsman can be only in a real community ; 
and the real community just doesn’t exist: neither can it be 
conjured into existence. It has to spring from roots, and those 
roots must be in tne earth. And it won’t be easy to get them 
there. 

But modern man has to take his discipline from somewhere. 
He can take it from M. Stalin, or Herr Hitler, or Signor 
Mussolini (a symbolic trilogy which includes whatever con- 
temporary democracy sets up by way of a counter-Machine) ; 
or he can take it from the Earth. It’s no use going to God for 
it,—that is, not to God as declared by any of His contemporary 
deputies, because they all turn out to be adjuncts of Stalin- 
Hitler-Mussolini: subsidiaries of what we may call the Big 
Machine. I have tried to believe that Humanity could get on 
top of the Big Machine; and I still hope that one day it will. 
But it has become increasingly clear to me that all the move- 
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ments which undertake to get Humanity on top of the Big 
Machine, end by becoming subsidiaries of the Big’ Machine. 

If you believe, as I do, that the Big Machine is Evil, and 
drags Humanity to Death, whether it is called Socialism or 
Fascism or Democracy on the way thither, then it will begin to 
dawn on you, as it has begun to dawn on me, that you can 
only put up a fight against the Big Machine by determining 
that the good life can be lived in defiance of the Big Machine. 
The problem is to create a community that is determined from 
the beginning to keep the Big Machine in its place. And since 
the Big Machine is going to grind Democracy to powder, 
fighting the Big Machine consciously means forming the 
nucleus of new democracy. Democracy, community, religion : 
that is my trinit?. And over and above, or below and beneath 
them all is Earth. If any of those three things part from the 
discipline and love of Earth, they grow empty and rotten, 
become names instead of realities, dope instead of daily food. 
Get them together again, and then there is a power that can 
control the Machine. - 

That is, I fear, a compressed and esoteric way of stating 
something which needs a book to expand in. And it may be 
only a dream. I sometimes wonder whether it is I, or the worid, 
that is mad. But I do believe that unless we have made up our 
minds as to what the good life for us really is, we must be 
- tossed for evér on a sea of abstract disputation. It is not, for 
example, very satisfactory to be a Pacifist if one’s actual claim 
on the world’s goods is such that it must obviously somewhere 
require the threat of violence to be enforeed. It seems to me 
self-evident that Pacifism is incompatible with privilege, or 
much possession. Anyway, I. think that simplicity of life is a 
positive good, and that if it could be established deliberately 
and consciously, here and there, many other good things would 
follow. And 1 am quite prepared for the criticism that what I 
advocate means a retrogression into barbarism. It depends what 
we mean by barbarism. The world in which I now live, which 
l read about every day in my newspaper,—the world into 
which (unless some such dream as this takes form) my children 
will inevitably be thrust, is barbarism to me. 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


I can do no more this month than write down the titles 
new books that have accumulated. First, a word for a new 
Keats that may be neglected, simply because it is called . 
(Hurst and Blackett, 15s.). I congratulate Miss Dorothy F 
This is the best life of Keats that has been written so fai 
comes Christianity, Communism, and the Ideal Society, by 
Feibleman (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.). Mr. Feibleman put 
at first by saying that all our modern woes are due to Nomi 
but his book turns out to be a pretty thoroughgoing ana 
current conceptions of society. It is a valuable book. 

Whether or not radical criticism of catchword concept 
society will have any influence, it seems to me æ necessary 
to-day, when on all sides there is general capitulation to t 
of success. What is the good of an ideal of society unless it 
is the general attitude. And the consequence is a quick ar 
degradation of all conceptions of society. Hence, the conclt 
The Road to War (Gollancz, 3s. 6d.), which ends an incisiy 
cism of British foreign policy with the familiar advocacy of 
tive security based on Anglo-France-Russian alliance, is lef 
the air by the recent purge of the Russian generals whi 
imagine, has done more to create distrust of Russia than a 
for the last ten years. The worship of Machtpolitik is com 
Left and Right to-day. It can end only by destroying the Le: 

The rest of the books I have not even dipped into. Th 
notable seem to me Mr. A. L. Rowse’s history of Sir . 
Grenville of the Revenge (Cape, 12s, 6d.), and from the sar 
lisher the Nobel Prize edition of the complete plays of 
O'Neill (ten volumes, 5s. each). The design of the cloth c 
particularly reticent And attractive. From Gollancz comes Th 
Var History of the British Working-Class, by Allen Hut 
another of the convenient thin-paper volumes; Hitler’s Con 
Against Peace, by S. Erckner (6s.); The Cradle of Life, by 
Adamic (8s. 6d.), whose Dynamite, which I read in A 
impressed me. From Lawrence and Wishart, volume eight 
Selected Works of Lenin, covering the period of war-Comn 
1918-20; Volunteer in Spain, by John Sommerfield (2s. 6d 
Cwmardy, the story of a Welsh mining village, by Lewi! 
(7s. 6d.). 

Then there is Funny Pieces, by Stephen Leacock (The 
Head, 7s. 6d.), into which I could not forbear dipping. ‘W 
hell are you taking Divinity for?” asked a bright-eyed co-e 
is a promising opening that is not belied. Stephen Leacock ha 
me laugh as much as any living writer. }. 


Printed by the Co-operative Press Ltd., 22 Long Millgate, Mancheste: 
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to-day we should realise more acutely than ever before how 
terribly hard it is to establish even crudely, even ostensibly, 
a respect for these Christian-humane ideals; and how terribly 
easy it is for mankind to abandon them. Surely it should be 
self-evident to-day that the only chance of a Socialist move- 
ment is to reassert, unequivocally, its absolute adherence to 
every Christian-humane ideal that receives even lip-service 
from the mass of men. And, it goes without saying, in order 
to reasseri those ideals it is necessary to believe in them, and 
in some real sense to make the effort to embody them 


T is strange to ys that people do not see that the achievement 
of ‘‘Socialism’’ in Russia, by the mere achievement (quite 
apart from the HĦstorical origins), makes the Russian example 
irrelevant; or that the idea that the pattern may be repeated 
in Spain is (quite apart from the concrete happenings there) 
entirely chimerical. The Socialist is too often contemptuous 
of the shrewd sapience of the humay race; he cannot really 
believe it is true that ‘‘ History does not repeat itself,” because 
it is fundamental to the creed of political) Socialism that 
history, however much it may have failed to repeat itself in 
the past, has now turned over a néw leaf. But it is not so.< 
Whichever side wins the immediate day in Spain, the pattern 
will not be repeated. If the Government wins the Russian 
pattern will not be repeated; if the insurgents win the Italian 
or the German pattern will not be repeated. Even to the mere 
realist so much is obvious. The contending forces are far too 
massive to permit such abstract symmetry. The situation 
there is, in certain essentials, more like the situation in 
England during our Parliamentary war than it is like the 
situation during the Russian, or even the French revolution. 
There will be a compromise, unconsciously arrived at, in 
which the idiosvncrasy of the Spanish people will find 
expression. It is more than possible that in Spain to-day we 

ate witnessing the last European civil war. 


HE point is that Socialists who allow themselves to be 

beguiled into the formulation of immediate policies, in the 
large sense, will be left stranded by events. The formulation of 
immediate policies, the grim determination to be ‘“‘political’’ 
at all costs, merely results in a forlorn padding after the 
irrevocable happening. The European world to-day is not 
easily to be divided into Good and Evil; and the Socialist who 
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still naively believes that it must be capable of that division, 
because otherwise it would not be a world at all, is already 
lagging in the rear of history. The coming division of Europe. 
we believe—so much that we will risk a prophecy on the 
matter—is between those who, first dimly and then more 
clearly, begin to realise that the Evil is omnipresent—in them. 
selves as much as in their enemies—and those to whom this 
realisation is impossible. The day of embattled Good and Evi 
in the world is passing, and-what the Christian would call the 
day of universal repentance is beginning timidly to break 
That does not mean that the last war may not have to be 
fought, or that universal desolation may not, be the ‘appointec 
condition of new birth. Those things arè not susceptible 
of human judgment. And, as we learn this, we begin to learr 
what Faith is. 


F one thing we are certain: that these are the times ir 

which those who ingist on knowing, on being secure of the 
event, of fighting for the Good*against the Evil will be dis. 
comfited. Not that it is not true that there is a Good for whicl 
we must fight; but our fighting for this Good must be by 
what Blake called ‘‘intellectual war.’ Of course, those whc 
do not read Blake will not understand what he meant. Bu 
we may put it simply that now the real struggle of Socialist: 
is with themselves as individual men: the simple struggle no 
to be deluded into} forsaking any of their values, not to be 
enticed by any calculation of the intelligence into doing 
evil that good may come. The final responsibility of the 
Socialist is to his own integrity as a human being. Let tha 
once be compromised and he will be as Othello who listenec 
to the devilries of Iago; he will end by slaying the thing hx 
loves. And the temptation of the devil that comes to thc 
Socialist in forms that would deceive the very elect. I 
whispers: ‘‘Look at Russia! Look at Germany! Look a 
Spain ! Steel yourself to the inevitable.” Nothing is inevitable 
not even a European war; nothing is inevitable except the 
outcome of steeling yourself to the inevitable. 


LL this, we know, sounds very remote to the average 
Socialist. Perhaps it would become more real to him i 
he could take a more imaginative view of modern history 
and see it as the period of the rise into spiritual authority o: 
the concept of the nation, It is hard for him to do this because 
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by the dogma to which he does reverence, both the nation 
and the idea of spiritual authority are unreal. For him, in 
fact, there are no nations, but only international economic 
classes; and spiritual authority, although it is for some strange 
reason assumed to inhere in the international proletariat, is 
not acknowledged to emanate from other sources. Neverthe- 
less, the pre-eminent psychological and political fact of the 
modern world is that the nation has taken (or usurped) the 
authority of God. The Marxist Socialist sees one half of the 
truth. He sees that national authority is incompatible with 
an international economy; and that the continuity of 
civilization demands the creation of an effective international 
authority. But his belief that the new international authority 
can be created by Wisrupting the nations by violence internally 
is naive. Leaving all other considerations aside, internal 
violence aimed against a modern nation is bound to be self- 
defeating. 


e. 

E cannot help being intérested in Lord Allen of Hurt- 

wood. His career is interesting. He achieved fame as a 
pacifist during the war of 1914-18, and by virtue of that fame 
soon afterwards became chairman of the [.L.P.—a_ position 
of considerable influence in the political world in the far-off 
days when the majority of Labour members were members also 
of the I.L.P. and Labour Governments were still supposed 
to be Socialist. In the crisis of 1931 he went National-Labour, 
and was rewarded with a peerage. Now, he is no longer a 
pacifist. A strange career, indeed, to which, as a matter of 
psychological interest, we had long desired a clue. Now, we 
think we have it. In a contribution to The Listener, Lord 
Allen reads pacifists a sermon. They are negative. ‘What 
proposal do pacifists make which has the least chance of 
establishing the supremacy of justice and law ?’’ To which the 
answer is that they make the only proposal which has the 
least chance of establishing &c. . . . and their proposal 
{though a great many of them do not name it by its simple 
name) is to establish the super-national authority of God. 
However, that is not the point. The point is that Lord .\len 
ends by assuring pacifists that “they ought to accept the 
hard spiritual discipline of helping a world which still believes 
in the necessity of force.” That is the revealing phrase. The 
crown of thorns with knobs on is the baron’s coronet. 


Winter Sports, 1937—A Footnote 


RAINS chink, rails link 
The necklaces of the valleys; 

The Engadine expresses sheen 

Throvgh urban-plastered allies : 
The straining faces shocked from graces 

Scamper and recoil; 
But there are ever-lonely places 

Past oil and tin-foil. À, 


Dictators are the giant skaters 
Round behind the mountains; . 
They dissipate our social fate 
To propaganda fountains; 

Our stocks and shares obey their airs, 
The clouds are their printed paper; 
They circumscribe the mystic’s prayers, 

And cut the bishop’s caper. 


Children ski-ing in dream-being 
Can see a petalled world; 
But eyes more eager to be wise 
Know history is curled 
In long-formed shapes and grotesque japes 
Behind the German hills, 
Or down the sky towards Italy 
Which auburn sunset fills. 


Be still—unable and unstable, 
The elder skiers climb; 

Follow forlorn some star still-born, 
Gone idiot to this time; 

The pessimists would cheat their gist ° 
And gambol beyond ideas; 

Their mental magic is still a tragic 
Cacophony of fears. 


“ad 
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Absorb, then, this antithesis, 

The calm beside the riot; 
Both hear the roar of the next war, 

And yet create from quiet; 
And know, rustling through evening snow, 

The valuable survives, 
Even if denied by suicide 

Of some million western lives. 

LAURENCE CLARK. 


JOHN GRISDALE 


Half-Past Five 


VERY day at half-past five some part of Mrs. Kane died. 

She was a little woman,-: with scanty grey hair which 
straggled untidily over a lined forehead, mute witnesses, both, 
to the hardships of her fifty-one years. 

She had started badly with nineteen years’ drudgery in a prac- 
tically parentless home, for her father had been killed in a 
colliery accident when she was three and her mother had never 
. been quite normal or able to work after his death. Then she 
had met Benjamin Kane and they had both found life suddenly 
very wonderful. They waited twoyears for ‘‘things to improve,” 
and then married. They had nothing, but they were very happy 
in their one room and contrived to forget that destitution was 
never far from the door, or at least to accept its nearness as 
inevitable. There had been two children whose early deaths 
they now saw as blessings, though twice a year they needed no 
calendar to bring back the dull ache of remembered grief. 

Mrs. Kane rarely looked back, never consciously ; there were 
too many difficulties in the present to be thinking of those 
overcome, or at least lived through. It took all her courage 
and energy to wring material comfort out of her husband’s small 
wage. Happiness she had; her love for her husband was a 
thing no poverty or hardship had been able to touch, and 
whenever she felt that she could go on no longer the thought 
of him revived her courage, that courage which is at once the 
cross and the glory of so many women of her class and 
circumstance. 

Benjamin Kane was in many ways the opposite of his wife. 
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He was big, bony and awkward, so that his clothes, though 
they were neatly mended and cared for, always looked untidy 
and ill-fitting. High cheek bones and a mop of curly hair gave 
a deceptive thinness to his face, and a heavy jutting chin was 
curiously contradicted by light blue eyes that held a merriment 
few troubles could drive away. He was a simple person, his 
outlook restricted to his work, his human contacts confined to 
his wife and his workmates, his pleasures his wife and home. 
His luxuries—indulged in only when overtime had filled the 
family purse above necessity level—were some flowers (carna- 
tions if they were cheap enough) for his wife, and if there was 
anything over, a bottle of beer for himself* So that two hours 
overtime, if he’d not been rained-off that week... 


Except for six dimly-remembered months as an errand-boy 
he had worked in Empsall’s quarry all his life, and for the last 
fourteen years he had been a blaster. It was a bit easier than 
the ordinary work, but, riskier. 


Which explains why every day at half-past five some part 
of Mrs. Kane died, though in all the thirty-four years she had 
known her husband, in all the daily anxiety of the earlier years 
and in all the intenser agony of the last fourteen, only once 
had she had real grounds for her fears. 


It was a Wednesday, baking day. The small stone-floored 
cellar-kitchen was full of the homely, breath-taking warmth of 
hot bread. Some loaves were standing on end on the unpolished 
top of the big table which so squarely and completely filled 
the centre of the room, and there were others in tins propped 
up on the fender edge, getting a foretaste of the furnace from 
the overflow of palpitating red-hot coals so scientifically banked 
under the oven. By the side of the fireplace stood a large 
baking bowl on a buffet, traces of dough still clinging to its 
yellow inside. In front of the table, turned towards each other, 
were two chairs—one a straight-backed carver and the other a 
rocker—and in the apex of the triangle which the table and the 
chairs so nearly completed was a large black cat, spreadeagled 
out to the warmth in purely sensual abandon, on a square of 
matting which was the only covering the stone floor boasted. 
Against the wall, to the left of the fire, and between the two 
doors it contained, was a horsehair couch. The back wall was 
completely filled by a large sideboard, and in the remaining 
wall was the window, looking out at eye level on to the path 
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leading from the street to the steps, which came down across 
the window’s range to the door at its side. Under the window 
was a low stone sink, now laden with pots and pans, some 
dirty, some washed, some in the bowl. 

Mrs. Kane had just emptied and filled the oven. She 
returned to her washing up and soon the shallow basin of the 
sink was rid of its burden, the bowl emptied and swilled round, 
the dish-cloth wrung dry by work-reddened hands. A tea-towel, 
warmed against the oven door, made short work of the drying, 
and the stone was quickly cleared and mopped up and the pots 
away. She filled the big iron kettle and set it on the gas ring 

-and moved all the loaves to one corner of the table, throwing a 
cloth over the rest ‘and setting it for two. 

Then she stopped, suddenly. Her hands dropped to the table 
and grasped its overhanging edge, her whole body leaning 
forward as if she were aware all at once of her tiredness. Setting 
the table meant it was tea-time, and tea-time meant half-past 
five. : : 

Mrs. Kane looked at the clock. lt wanted five minutes to the 
half hour. She went to the sink and leaned against it, her arms 
crossed, looking down the path to the gate. Every day she did 
this, every day she went over it all in her mind. "He leaves 
the quarry at ve. He has to clock out and perhaps he’ll have 
a word or two with Herbert Binns or Harry Sutcliffe. Then 
he'll be at the bus stop outside the gates at about ten past. So 
he'll catch the five o’clock bus from Gisley which gets there at 
ten past, though it’s sometimes a bit later with picking up 
Collins’s men two stops back. Anyway it gets Ben to the top 
of King Street at half-past, so he’ll be there any minute now. 
Give him five minutes to walk up King Street and on the back 
... There she would stop, until the sight of a familiar cap 
bobbing along the streets, its wearer hidden by the garden wall, 
would make her step quickly to the table before he got to the 
gate. The ring of his studded boots on the flags would be music 
in her ears as she cut the bread for their tea, and the click of 
the latch as he opened the door would bring to life again that 
Something in her which died each day at half-past five from 
sheer terror that perhaps that cap would not come bobbing 
along the street, its wearer hidden by the garden wall. 

She peered at the clock. It was twenty to six. She stood still 
for perhaps another minute, then turned and crossed the room, 
hurriedly, as if something vital hung on the movement. Up the 
stairs, into the bedroom, straight to the chair by the bed. She 
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felt in a pocket of the waistcoat hanging on top of its coat over 
the back of the chair, and pulled out a watch. Without looking 
at it she hurried out of the room, down the stairs and into the 
kitchen again. She looked at the clock on the high mantel shelf 
and then at the watch in her hand. Then again at the clock. 
The door to the steps shut with a quiet click that rang clearly 
through the silent room. 

It was quarter to six. 

Mrs. Kane put the watch down on the table and went back 
to her post at the window. ‘‘Suppose he misses the ten past 
bus. The next is twenty past. That’d mean he’d get to King 
Street at twenty to. He should be here nowy’ Minutes passed. 
Her body sagged against the stone sink as if all vitality were 
ebbing out of it, as if all her energy and lif% were being con- 
centrated in her eyes, so that by the intensity of their gaze they 
might bring that familiar cap bobbing along the street... 

Ten to. Five to. Six. Five past. 

Suddenly she stiffened, stood erect for a moment, then moved 
quickly away from the windoW to the table. As his boots 
clattered on the flags a fit of dizziness seized her. She fought 
it away and sat down on a near-by chair, watching’ the door, 
her right hand clenched on the bread knife, her left grasping 
the loaf, the half-cut slice hanging drunkenly forward. 


He came in boisterously, slammed the door and threw his 
cap across the room on to the couch. Almost before the door 
was shut he was speaking. 

“OEB, lass, Ah’ve ’ad such a do.” 


He slumped down into his straight-backed chair, wrenching 
it round to face her. 

‘‘Ah’ve ridden on them buses sin’ they started and on t’ 
trams afore that, and Ah’ve niver known such a fool of a 
driver. 'E were a crack-pot.’’ He leaned forward eagerly. ‘‘T’ 
bus were nigh empty when Ah got on—Collins were working 
ower—an’ Ah went reight ter t front, yer know, sort of at t' 
side o’ t’ driver. Well, ’e went ’ell for leather all t way, making 
folks jump, dodging round cars, squeezing in ’ere an’ there, 
damned well an’ fair standing on ‘is ’orn ’e were.’’ He paused 
for breath. “Ah were getting a bit fed up o’ this, an’ then 
reight in front o’ me Ah sees a black cat. Poor thing, it were 
‘alf across t road, stuck in t middle, scared stiff, its ‘ead this 
way an’ that, fair flummoxed. An’ this ‘ere ruddy fool of a 
driver—’ow the ’ell ’e got ’is licence Ah doan’t know—’sted o' 
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pulling up or summat an` giving t' thing a chance, just drives 
Straight at t’ poor thing, niver even slacking a bit. ’E went 
reight ower it!” He slammed his fist down on the table, 
making all the pots and loaf-tins rattle. ‘‘Ah gets up an’ lets 
out such a yell, Any way, t cat were all reight. Ah saw it run 
ter t' side o’ t’ road. It mun’ a’ bin between t’ wheels. An’ all 
t? perisher could do were turn round an’ grin at me! Ah 
weren't ’aving that. So Ah didn’t get off at King Street, Ah 
stayed on an’ went ter t Square, and when 'e gets out Ah goes 
round ter ‘im an’ laces into ’im fair an’ proper. ’E were impi- 
dent ter start wi’ but ‘e soon climbed down an’ got reight 
moithered.’’ He chuckled. “Then a bobby comes. O’ course 
\h’d bin yelling abit an’ there were a few folks round about, 
gaping like. So up ’e comes, ‘What’s the matter ’ere?’? ‘Only 
this ‘ere feller ain't fit ter drive on t road,’ Ah answers im. 
Then ’e asks if there’s bin an accident. ‘No,’ Ah says, ‘but 
it ain’t this ruddy fool’s fault!’ An’ Ah, left em to make on it 
what they liked.” : 

He leaned back and looked round. 

“Nay, lass, Ah'm fair talking thi ter death. .\in’t tea ready ?”’ 

He looked at her. 

“Nowtťs up, is it? What's tha ’ugging t loaf for? An’ t 
knife?” 

He got up and went round to her, laying a hand on her 

shoulder and looking down into her face. She got up suddenly, 
pushing him away. 

“Nay, Ben, Ah’m all reight. What’s up wi ikee, coming 
‘ome wi’ a tale like that?’ She started to cut bread quickly. 
‘*\h’Il soon ‘a’ thi tea ready. T’ water’s nigh on boiling.” 

He moved round the table and saw the watch. 

“\Vhat’s mi watch doing down, lass?” 

She stopped in the act of buttering a slice of bread and 
' straightened her back. She looked at him dumbly for a moment, 

, then turned abruptly away, taking the tea caddy and the tea-pot 
| to the stove, where the kettle was now hissing and spluttering. 

She answered him over her shouider. 

“Ah thought as ’ow t’ clock ’d stopped once ower.”’ 

He looked up at the clock. 

“Irs reight now.’ 

She came back to the table and put the tea-pot by her place. 

“Aye, it’s reight now.” 

They sat down to their tea. 


m 


E. C. LARGE 


-~ Towards Tolstoy 


WENT to the pictures the other day, to a little dingy cinema 

in a side street in Acton where they show out-of-date films, and 
I saw something that moved me. The film was about the adven- 
tures of some pioneer settlers in Virginia, and their trek with 
covered waggons through a country inhabited by hostile red 
Indians, looking for their new home. There seemed to be plenty 
of room for them in those broad valleys, butghey had many skir- 
mishes with the Indians, many hardships by the way, and they 
had often to mourn their dead. In sorrow and%rouble they prayed, 
to God. And with a little impact of surprise I realised that 
these scenes were true. There have been many, a very great 
many, adult men and women who have found real consolation 
and an enduring strength in their Christ and in their God at 
times of extreme sorrow and adversity. And I could not but be 
reminded that never in my own life have J ever done so; for me 
thoughts of God and of Jesus Christ have never seemed so 
irrelevant and so totally unavailing as when I have been in 
trouble, or really up against life and death. No Christian word 
has ever helped me at such times, and indeed, from all the 
books that I have read and all the words that I have heard. 
spoken, uniy one phrase has remained with me that I feel could 
sustain me in extremis: There is no memory of pain. Now I 
suffer, to-morrow I shall forget. That is the only word of ulti- 
mate consolation I know which is hard enough and true enough | 
for the mind in agony to dwell upon. Beside it, at such times, | 
even the words of Jesus seem ghostly ephemera of the emotions; 
the heavenly Father the cruellest of shams. But those settlers 
in Virginia were shown to me with something more than know- 
ledge of the transience of pain to sustain them in adversity ; 
and in their journeyings their God went with them and they 
were united in a living Christian faith. They had something 
which I, and which we, the great majorities of us, have not. 

I cannot believe it does not matter that in our time the 
christening of children is so generally felt to be superfluous; 
that our churches are’three parts empty; that the Christian 
solemnization of marriage is a dispensable prettiness; and that 
the perfunctory canting of clergymen over our dead is some- 
thing from which so many recoil, nauseated and ashamed. If at 
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birth, marriage and death, which are the major transitions of 
life, our professed faith is felt to be irrelevant, and all Christian 
acknowledgment dispensable, then it is no longer amongst us as 
a living faith. It is not honest to pretend that it is. A living faith 
does not hide underground, unmanifest and suspect. 

But, I am told, notwithstanding all this be true, I am a 
Christian in spite of myself, because 1 would rather help my 
neighbour than do him an injury, because there are some I 
love and none that I would knowingly harm; in short, because 
morally I am a decent average man, unwilling to do evil of 
which I am aware. Largely, I believe that these common virtues 
which I share with the great majorities of my fellows, are 
pagan, pre-christian and even animal in origin; it would be 
impossible to livè in any kind of society without them, but that 
they have been conditioned in Christianity and are a factually 
existent part of Christian morality I see no reason to deny. But 
the existence of this morality does not make a man a Christian, 
malgré lui, there is a difference between surviving Christian 
morality and a living Christian faith; the one abides with us, 
the other is not now manifest in our lives. 

Nowadays we are very skilful in analysing the consequences 
of faith; we call the thing by very strange names: religious 
motivations in human society, spiritual dynamics and I know 
not what, but we do examine the consequences of the thing. We 
can moreover to some extent trace out its roots in social need 
and in the flesh; we can see where in the course of history it 
has united men in social purpose, and where in individuals it 
has been germane to the creative function of man. Our analyses 
become extraordinarily complex, they are wrung from the 
suffering mind and tire us with prolixities which thread the 
most difficultly imaginable issues of metaphysics and phil- 
osophy, but from them arises a constant assertion of the advan- 
tages of faith, of the necessity of some strong cohesive religious 
thing actuating men before any postulated “social good can be 
brought into being. We know that the assertion is valid and 
indeed inescapable, but in the rush of assertion, in the sheer 
momentum of parthenogenetic mental processes, we so often 
proceed beyond the mere assertion into errors that should be 
apparent to the intelligence of a child. 

To assert the advantages of faith, even to be aware with the 
most passionate intensity of the need of a living faith, does not 
beget that thing in ourselves if it is not pre-existent. How is 
faith to be assumed or acquired? We know very well that it 
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can neither be assumed nor acquired at all. We can flatter or 
mesnierise ourselves into believing that we have this or that 
most excellent faith, but what more? It is here that both the 
intellect and the will leave us high and dry. True, men can 
be influenced and swayed, maddened and provoked to zealous 
frenzies by impassioned or even coldly deliberated manipula- 
tion of their emotions; the whole contemporary social scene 
bears witness to that; but such impassionment is pernicious if 
it is not informed by a man’s own understanding, it leads to 
confusion, and of all things the understanding of men is the 
slowest to grow. There is the appeal for the acceptance of 
Christianity, in lolo, as a living faith. But to rehabilitate the 
established apparatus for the promulgation of that faith, to 
invest the Churches with honour and integrity, to convert the 
Churches to Christ—it would be easier for mankind to popu- 
late Mars. Ignoring the Churches we may seek for ourselves 
and appeal to others for a change of heart. So corrupted is the 
word that it would be best if we did not call it a Christian 
change of heart. But how is it to be brought about? Conver- 
sions, changes of heart, brought about by considerations of the 
advantages of faith, however sincerely they may be professed, 
are hollow and unsound. A man is the summation of his life’s 
experience, the totality cannot be changed, the greatest reversal 
or reburst of spiritual energy of which any man is capable is 
but a last and consequent part of-the summation which is his 
total being. Then what is to be done? By a great effort of 
detachment we can look out on society to-day and perceive 
something of its drift, we can observe something of the con- 
flicts and of the pathetic rout towards increasing suffering, 
destruction and inexpressible woe. We can perceive the lack of 
cohesion amongst those instinctively or consciously opposed to 
the rout, and we can cry out for a change in the hearts of men. 
But that brings it no nearer. 

What then is the answer? What can be done that is within 
the competence of all men ? I do not feel there is no answer, but 
that in part there is; that it is very simple and that it lurks 
within ourselves. Who is great enough and free enough to 
remind us of so simple a thing? There have been many I sup- 
pose whose utterances on this are preserved in the literature of 
the world. But surely no one who speaks so clearly to us in 
the modern mood as Leo Tolstoy. He despises the Christian 
Church even more than we have the courage to do, he was 
brought to a point where it was necessary to test the doctrine 
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7. Show how the transformation of quantity into quality 
rindicates Comrade Stalin’s liquidation of Trotskyite terrorists. 


8. Address (and write) a sonnet to the Law of the Interpene- 
ration of Opposite Forces. 


9. Explain why a philosophic concept based on a non- 
-oncrete-historical methodology leads, dialectically, to Fideism 
and an idealistic content. 


10. The unity of theory and practice is both a theoretical and 
a practical unity. Show why there can be no purely theoretical 
squivalent to thi§ unity, either in the concrete sphere, or 
ubstractly, theoretically, metaphysically. Explain why this 
atter would be a theory of theory and analyse its reactionary 
yasis. 


11. Say something about Marx. 


THe Macuine.—Beautifully the sailing-ship nodalises the 
forces of sea and wind, converting them to her purpose. There 
is no violation, as in a steamship, only a winged centrality. 
tis this perfect adjusting of ourselves to the elements, the 
perfect equipoise between them and us, which gives us a great 
part of our life-joy. The more we intervene machinery between 
us and the naked forces the more we numb and atrophy our 
own senses. Every time we turn on a tap to have water, every 
time we turn a handle to have fire and light, we deny ourselves 
and annul our being. The great elements, the earth, air, fire, 
water are there like some great mistress whom we woo and 
struggle with, whom we heave and wrestle with. And all our 
appliances do but deny us these fine embraces, take the miracle 
of life away from us. The machine is the great neuter. It is the 
eunuch of eunuchs. In the end it emasculates us all. When we 
balance the sticks and kindle a fire, we partake of the mysteries. 
But when we turn on an electric tap there is, as it were, a wad 
between us and the dynamic universe. We do not know what 
we lose by all our labour-saving appliances. Of the two evils 
it would be much the lesser to lose all machinery, every bit, 
rather than to have, as we have, hopelessly too much. (D. H. 
Lawrence- Studies in Classical American Literature.) 


N. A. HOLDAWAY 


Murry on Pacifism 


i HE Necessity of Pacifism” is both better and worse than a 
book with its object has any business to be. It is better 
because Murry can still write from the heart while most of our 
contemporary intellectuals write from the stomach; it is worse 
because writing from the heart involves Murry in startling con- 
tradictions. To take only one example, in one place he welcomes 
the change of front of the Communists, in another he describes 
them as having become homogeneous with thé National Govern- 
ment over the war issue! The explanation isenot that there are 
two different sets of Communists, but that there are two Murrys. 
Read Murry on Russia. He is not to be swindled by the revo- 
lutionary purity (read, disgruntled militarism) of Trotskyism, 
nor by the orthodox jabber that Russia is the enemy of Chris- 
tianitv. ‘‘Soviet Russia may have persecuted the form of 
Christianity; but it has not betrayed its essence. . . . Russia 
tries to live—and it is the only existing society that does try to 
live—by the idea of human brotherhood.’ Go on reading and 
you will find that neither is Murry swindled by the present 
Press liné (all too obvious) of working up anti-Italian feeling 


while glossing over the equally great iniquities of Hitlerisie= | 


For him, Hitlerism is not the ‘‘bulwark against Bolshevism,” 
but the destroyer of Christianity. But Murry’s view of Russia 
involves also the disturbing feeling that civilisation is 
rather like a relay race. Western Europe hands the baton to 
Russia and sinks exhausted beside the track. Murry’s book is 
a thesis on what must be done if this is not to come to pass. 
The thesis lays down that whatever may be true of other 
countries the road to Socialism in England cannot be the way 
of violence. To me, a statement of this kind is not accessible to 
argument. By the time one has got down to abstract violence 
and abstract non-violence confronting each other in a polarity 
of the imagination, everything that matters in the world I know 
has vanished, and I am left wondering how long Murry will 
endure his own metaphysic. For in reality one cannot exalt non- 
violence without exalting violence. The creed of non-violence 
by its very existence asserts that violence is the most significant 
thing in the social world, and even with the world as it is to-day 
I can see no justification for that assertion. It was Marx’s view 
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at non-violence was a prime necessity of capitalist society. 
urry visualises the possibility of a small devoted band of non- 
olent Socialists keeping alive the spark of civilisation in a 
nd turned barbaric, but overlooks the fact that if society 
lerated such a band it could not be a barbaric society. 

We get the worst side of Murry when he stigmatises civil war 
a greater evil than international war. The belief is a part of 
e ‘‘capitalist integration’ he inveighs against elsewhere. It 
nounts to saying that there is a greater degree of unity between 
ffering classes in the same country than there is between the 
me class in different countries. When the European club in 
idia admits the British Tommy and excludes the Indian rajah, 
hen capitalists cease to send their funds abroad at the first 
nt of a national @risis, when French Fascists stop talking of 
Jling in Hitler to destroy the Popular Front, when the ghost 
Bismarck apologises for helping the Versailles Government 
stamp out the Commune, when Fred Perry is permitted to 
ay at Wimbledon and Baron von Cramm isn’t—then I shall 
rree with Murry. x 

Murry, like Ortega y Gasset, has found the mass-man. 
Jrtega found him in Spain where, according to Murry, he 
uuldn’t exist.] And of this mass-man, Murry says: “Anything 
ther than revolution—is the imperative of the mass-man’s 
cial being.” If that is so, it is a greater guarantee of revolu- 
on than any Marx ever offered; blind resistance to revolution 
the most certain, and most terrible, road to revolution. But 
‘create his mass-man, Murry has had to exorcise the Marxian 
‘oletariat out of existence. ‘‘The proletariat, so soon as it 
2comes conscious of the implications of its instinctive act, with- 
aws from and disowns the general strike.” And the Tory 
overnment hastens to pass the Trades Disputes Act making 
əneral strikes illegal, doubtless for the protection of the 
‘oletariat. Marx, thinks Murry, invented the proletarian revo- 
tion because the sub-historical condition of Germany made 
litical advance impossible. ‘“Where shall we find the positive 
»ssibility of German emancipation ?”’ asked Marx, and replied: 
In-the creation of a class with absolute chains.” It seems to 
e that that class has only been in existence since 1933 and 
at we had best wait a bit before we count out the Marxian 
‘ophecy. But the point Murry really wants to make is that 
‘onomic necessity is no guarantee of social change. ‘‘There do 
yt,’ said Lenin, “exist any situations from which there is 
»solutely no way out.” German ‘‘Marxism,’’ which was not 
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Marxism, had some mysterious belief in the potency of process 
divorced from the individuals in which alone it can exist: 
Murry, on the other hand, seems to have a belief in the potency 
of individuals abstracted from the process which gives them 
reality. 

I don’t agree with Murry, but, as so often happens with him, 
he brings to light in the abstract what is a most important con- 
sideration in the concrete. I think that what he is insisting on 
is that Socialists have to fight an ideology, not an economic 
system. That a man is made by what he does is an element of 
Marxist theory which is often asserted as an absolute, to the 
overlooking of the complementary statemtnt that he is also 
made by what he doesn’t do. Capitalism cogtinues to exist, not 
because of its continued success as an economic system, but? 
because of its continued success as a conditioning power. An 
economic system can be transformed piecemeal; an ideology 
can’t. 

Socialism as a creed’, says Murry, is the belief in the public 
ownership of the means of production. The belief means 
nothing to him, and it means nothing to me, either, for the 
opposite reason. To Murry, one might just as well believe in 
the Second Advent; to me, one might just as well believe in 
the Solar System or in sulphuric acid. Public ownership, 
abstracted as an idea from its historical milieu, is just meta- 
physic—or else claptrap. Whaf matters is that public owner- 
ship is being forced upon men by their own actions, and, as a 
concrete development, is continuously changing its form and: 
content with every delay. It is not a comforting abstraction,\, 
but an angry Nemesis. Let us delay a little longer, and public’ 
ownership will be ownership of ruined cities, crowded hospitals, ` 
and gutted shops, of a land leprous with munition factories 
and military aerodromes, stinking with gas-filled hollows, 
putrid with rotting crops. 

Murry knows this under-his skin; and he will not let the: 
superiority conferred by a foresight of inevitability comfort , 
him. How, he asks, in sight of what is to come, can a man live? 
For God, once mercifully remote in the heavens, now cries out 
to us from the very machines. Most of us don’t see what is to 
come, we only describe it, which is a very different matter. It 
is not surprising that he seeks a solution in community, for I 
think he sees, what I fancy few Socialists do see, that to become 
a Socialist is a life-sentence, perhaps in more senses than one. 
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Here again, Murry, with his heart and soul revolution, enrages 
people with an abstraction that reflects an essential reality. 

Recently in Russia they have been busy eliminating 
certain former revolutionaries who had become disloyal to 
the new order. | don’t need to pry into the right and wrongs 
of that business; the attitude of the reactionary Press in 
this country tells me all I need to know. Broadly speaking, 
I take it, these people had viewed Socialism as act and not as 
process, in contradiction to the German Socialists who had done 
the opposite. In view of what has been said, crediting Murry 
at least with the abstract perception that Socialism is a syn- 
thesis of act and process, is it not strange that he should hail 
the “old Bolsheviks’? as trained and tested revolutionary 
heroes? They weren’t. They were two pennyworth of all sorts. 
The difference between 1937 Russia and seventeenth century 
England is that in Russia they shoot their General Monks 
instead of giving them dukedoms. 

Murry tells us that the way from, capitalist democracy to 
Socialism’ has yet to be fourfd; that in fact there may be no 
direct way. He points out (though with excessive simplification} 
that the Russian and Spanish Revolutions were anti-feudal 
revolutions. [What he will say if a French revolution happens 
next week, I can’t imagine.] But it is significant that Marx, in 
his earlier days, described the proletarian revolution as fighting 
the feudalistic counter-revolytion, and it is credible that it is 
against the simulacrum of feudalism that people will revolt 
everywhere, and that an anti-capitalist revolution anywhere 
belongs more to economic reality than to the conscious inten- 
tions of men. Meanwhile, Earl Baldwin assumes the Garter. 

I come near the end of my space without having reached the 
“necessity of Pacifism.” I don’t attack Pacifism in act, though 
you will have read that I consider that no conscious movement 
can be based on act divorced from process. Murry says he loves 
his country. I can applaud that sentiment, provided it doesn’t 
come from a flag-wagging Tory with all his money invested in 
the U.S.A. Murry thinks Pacifism is the only true patriotism ; 
l think the same of Communism. But Murry has escaped the 
sectarianism of Socialism only by adopting the sectarianism of 
Pacifism. People are extremely busy criticising English 
Socialism for not being Pacifist and English Pacifism for not 
being Socialist, not seeing that the sectarianism of these move- 
ments forbids a conscious unity because they are already bound 
up in an unconscious unity. Pacifism-Socialism was the creed 
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of the old [.L.P., and you can find it, standing now on its 
head, in the 1.L.P. to-day. Both English Socialism and English 
Pacifism conceive of their social responsibility as an act; Murry 
goes beyond this and proclaims it as a form of living, here 
again hitting in the abstract what I have called the life- 
sentence of Socialism. 

It is only to be expected that he has found simple Pacifism 
inadequate to this end and has been driven to assert anew the 
necessity of Christianity, thus opening up a subject too vast 
for this article. 

] finish on an illustration of the insight which makes the 
Murry who matters, his criticism of the average Englishman's 
sublime assurance that he is a peace-loving person. Murry sees 
and says that it is bunk; he might go further and say that it 
is more than bunk; it is a far more valuable weapon than all 
the munitions this country can turn out. But the person who in 
all sincerity takes this English assurance, abstracts it from its 
historical setting, and elevates it to the status of a creed, is— > 
a Pacifist. In the Pacifists, the public see their own hypocrisy 
walking about as trousered abstractions; that is why thev 
dislike them. 


The Nigger of the Narcissus 


N the comment made recently in these pages on Conrad's 

‘Nigger of the Narcissus,’’ the writer blames him for showing 
no sinallest trace of sympathy with Donkin, the agitator. The 
fact is certain, and it is true that the prominence in the tale of a 
character so revolting spoils the full enjoyment of reading it. 
AL the same, I am sure that Conrad’s hatred of the man is based 
on something deeper than a sea captain’s dislike for a trouble- 
some member of the crew: he sees him, rather, as one whose 
filthy but unanswerable eloquence was directed against some- 
thing essentially holy, for Conrad reverences those men who 
‘turned in wet and turned out stiff to face the redeeming and 
ruthless exactions of their glorious and obscure fate.’’ Of their 
generation, now past, he says, ‘‘They had been men who knew 
toil, privation, violence, debauchery—~but knew not fear and 
had no desire of spite in their hearts . . . men enough to scorn 
the sentimental voices that bewailed the hardness of their fate. 
It was a fate unique and their own; and the capacity to bear it 
appeared to them the privilege of the chosen P’ 

H. W. HAZLEHURST, 








SUSAN MILES 


Liturgy and Pacifism 


ITURGY -and Pacifism: to some readers of the Adelphi 
these may seem as remote from one another as cabbages 
and kings. I believe there is a connection between them which, 
if we can but think it out imaginatively and with clofe attention, 
is of the utmost possible relevance to the problems of our 
unhappy era. 
» | want to say at the outset of this article that though I have 
been a Christian, a Pacifist, and a Socialist for the last thirty 
years, J. M. Murgy’s Necessity of Pacifism has excited and 
challenged me to an extent which I can scarcely exaggerate. 
With Murry I believe profoundly that: 
‘In defending democracy by War we shall lose it for ever; 
in defending Christianity by War we shall annihilate it... . 
We can defend Christianity only by being Christian.” 
“There is only one revolufion for us now: the revolution of 
Jesus.” 
“Ultimately the dynamic of victorious political revolution 
must be sought in religious conviction.” 
“The next revolution in England, if there is to be one—and 
we agree that one is necessary if society is not to lapse into 
-  barbarism—must be a revolution in which the revolutionary 
movement again embodies, ‘with all the force of religious con- 
viction, a human and Christian value superior to that of the 
enemy’s.”’ 
“There is nothing good in the Christian tradition which we 
li.e., Socialists and Pacifists] have not the right to make 
our own.” 


l believe equally profoundly that Murry is right when he says 
that we need ‘‘the dogma, the ritual, the worship of Chris- 
tianity..’ What l felt doubtful of after reading The Necessily 
of Pacifism was whether Murry would go anything like so far 
as I believe he needs to go in his recognition of the implications 
of this last statement. The doubt in which The Necessity of 
Pacifism left me was turned to unhappy certainty by Murry’s 
article in Peace News (June 26th) on ‘‘Christianity and the 
Modern State’’. In this article Murry says: 

‘The Christian Church has no ground from which it can 
criticise modern society. The Archbishop’s Recall to Religion, 
therefore, means no more in fact than that people should go to 
church again. That might be well if the Church had anything to 
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speak to their condition; if it dared to exhort them to real 
repentance—to a real and revolutionary change of heart and 
mind. But why should they go to church as the Church is to-day, 
except to connive at their own self-deception? ” 

With this I disagree. I disagree with it because I agree pro- 
foundly with the assertion that ‘‘we need the dogma, the ritual, 
the worship of Christianity.’’ I disagree with it because I 
believe that it is possible to go to church to-day without con- 
niving at dlr own self-deception—provided we go not merely 
to sit pas-Wvely in a pew and be talked at, but actively to 
worship in fellowship with one another as members of the Body 
of Christ, making corporate acts of penitence and corporate 
acts of faith in the coming of God’s Kingdom. I believe that 
there is no ground from which we can criticise modern society 
more drastically than the ground which has *for basis the Font 
and the Allar of the Holy ‘Catholic Church. Pacifism and Com- 
munism are, I believe, implicit in our membership of the 
Church—as implicit as the renunciation of, say, slavery or 
prostitution. $ : 

I admit freely that ‘“‘it has been so long tacitly accepted that 
the evident demand of Our Lord for revolutionary act is so 
remote from practical experience that the dynamic power of 
Christianity has almost totally evaporated,” but I dispute the 
implied conclusion that Christian revolutionaries are justified 
in neglecting the assembling of themselves together Sunday by. 
Sunday in sacramental worship. ° 

Murry and I are the Church—just as much as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Archbishop of York. lf we as members 
fai], the Body suffers. 

“The celebration of the Christian Mysteries is a social act, 
by which the worshippers are brought out of their isolation 
into fellowship with one another in the Church, which is Christ’s 
Mystical Body.” (A. G. Hebert: Liturgy and Society, p. 65.) 

No verbal pronouncement, however lamentable, of any cleric 
with regard to war or any other social evil can in fact injure 
Christ’s Body as much as Murry’s or my or any other 
Christian’s abstention from living the fellowship in the sacra- 
mental worship of the Church. Through the celebration of the 
Christian Mysteries not only the religious life but ‘‘all our 
individual and social life is re-orientated towards God as its 
centre, and is transformed, sanctified and glorified.” (Ibid.) 

To go to church, in spirit as well as body, is difficult. It may 
be more than difficult, it may be terrifying: just because of 
what it involves. That some, perhaps most, of the people who 
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go to church do not at all realise what it involves by way of 
social revolution is no justification for the abstention from 
worship of those who do. Though worship cannot be a substi- 
tute for the service of God in daily life, neither can the service 
of God in daily life be a substitute for common worship. 

“While personal devotion is the mainspring of all Christian 
life, we lose hold of the essence of Christianity if we interpret 
it simply as a way of holiness. . . . The Christian way of salva- 
tion through Christ is salvation in the Mystical Body of Christ, 
the Church.” (Liturgy and Society, p. 158.) 

It is true, as Father Hebert says, that : 

“‘The state of the actual Church seems to give the lie to the 
exalted language of theology about the Church as the Bride of 
Christ and His mystical Body, and the new Jerusalem really 
but imperfectly embodied on earth, and makes it appear hope- 
lessly unreal.’’ (Ibid.) 

But the state of the actual Church could not be what it is if 
the Christian revolutionaries were all doing their part in the 
liturgical worship side by side with thé conventional, the dull 
of vision, and the obstinately obtuse. “We who are many are 
one bread, one body.’’ We do wrong to the Body by absenting 
ourselves from the Common Table as much as by taking the 
Sacrament without fully realising the social obligations which 
are utterly implicit in our taking it. 

Murry says that ‘“‘brotherhood is the only way,” and he is 
right. Liturgical worship without a living brotherhood is 
deadly; a living brotherhood without liturgical worship is 
incomplete, for liturgical worship gives supreme expression to 
the fellowship of the commonalty. We are brothers one with 
another because we are the children of God: it is because we 
have a common Father that we are brothers. 

To work out in detail the application of this principle 
through the activities of the faithful in the Eucharist and in 
other liturgical forms of worship would take more space than 
can be spared me here. I must content myself with stressing in 
general terms the fact that the words spoken and sung in the 
liturgy are the accompaniment of sacramental acts in which 
the people join with the priest. The people’s part is an active 
part. It involves the reason—we offer ourselves as ‘‘a reason- 
able, holy, and lively sacrifice’’—but it is not only rational; 
the senses, too, are involved: eye, ear, tongue, hand, all have 
their part. Eucharistic worship is worship of the whole being. 
The fact that the priest who celebrates the Holy Mysteries may 
fall short of what is his bounden duty, both in his sermon and 
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in his realisation of social obligation, is deplorable, but it is nc 
justification for withholding our share in common worship. 
rather is it a challenge to do our part less imperfectly. We 
cannot compound for our own inactivity by damning the sins 
of the parish clergy and the bishops. 

Nor is common worship merely a duty. To take part in the 
liturgical worship of a congregation where the social implica- 
tions of the liturgy are realised is to share in something thai 
is at once earthly and divine. It is an experience unique anc 
unforgettable. If there is to be a revolution in the Churck 
generally it will be a revolution involving the laity: just as 
the revolution in the particular congregations I have in minc 
has been—is being—a revolution involving the laity. 

Dr. Inge has compared the Church of England of our genera- 
tion to a conservatory with the gardeners inside and the plants 
out. There is a bitter relevance in the comparison: yet we lay 
people are not plants to be cultivated by a gardener by the use 
of artificial soil and pruhhing scissors; we are live human beings, 
committed—any of us who have been baptized and confirmec 
—to take our own part in the living Church, which is being 
damaged if we fail to do what we have promised to do. 

“Why don’t you come to church ?”’ 

“Pve been... .”’ 

That is a devastating’ answer, but we cannot, if we are 
revolutionary Christians, make ‘it and end with it. We have 
got to revolutionise the Church—and from inside. 

The stay-out strike has been a wash-out. Let us try a stay-in 
strike: an avowedly non-violent resistance to the materialism 
and the mechanisation of the congregation in which we find 
ourselves. But such a stay-in strike would need to be based not 
merely on a critical realisation of other people’s failings, but 
on a recognition of our common brotherhood, of the Father- 
hood of God, and of the need for corporate penitence for all 
Christians, not least for those of us who have damaged the 
Church by staying outside it in the past. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MORRY 


Meditations of a Socialist 


HIS time I have, I believe, been meditating to some pur- 

pose. I was asked some months ago to deliver a series of 
three lectures on ‘‘Education in Modern Society’? to a con- 
ference of secondary school masters. To be accurate, | was 
asked to give three lectures, and I chose this subject in order 
that | might be compelled to think oul, to the bitter end if the 
end was to be bitter, a subject on and about which I have 
thought often indeed, but always sheered away from it at the 
last, with the uncemfortable sense that I dared not go deeper. 
| should become involved, and engulfed. 

There are subjects to which I have, so to speak, to chain 
myself in order to grapple with them at all. I am so uneasily 
conscious that they are all-important, all-embracing, that I 
shrink from submitting myself to them. J] know that, if I 
embark on that adventure, | shall return a different man. To 
me, every sustained effort of thought on a subject which 
interests me deeply is a death. A rebirth, too. But at the 
moment of surrender the rebirth is remote, and the death very 
real. That may sound exaggerated and melodramatic; but l 
know no other way to express, the curious mixture of apprehen- 
ston tinged with excitement, which gnaws at my stomach when 
I am trying to pluck up courage to enter one of these labyrinths 
of the imagination. For indeed (if | am a thinker at all, which 
most people who criticise me deny) I am assuredly the sheer 
antipodes of those thinkers, worthy the name, who know 
beforehand where they will finally arrive. And that inevitable 
ignorance of mine, though I have come to accept it, and even 
to value it, is not a pleasant sensation. I envy those who are 
masters of their subject, for I am always the slave of mine. 

So like the poor indentured coolie, I sign a contract into 
slavery long beforehand. | pledge myself to deliver myself up 
at an appointed time. And so it was that 1 promised, six months 
ago, to give three lectures on ‘‘Education in Modern Society.” 
I will not attempt to give a detailed account of my desperate 
wanderings, my forthrights and meanders, in my effort to 
clear a way to the top of the hill. But 1] will try to put down 
some of the thinkings at the moment when, as I believe, 1 
began to emerge from the forest into the clearing near the sky. 
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An international society is less of a reality to-day than it 
has been -for two thousand years. And by an international 
society | mean nothing more ambitious than a condition in 
which the nations recognise the validity of some international 
law. Unless law controls war, war means universal destruction 
in Europe. But war to-day is essentially and necessarily some- 
thing which acknowledges no law. When the destruction of 
non-combatant population is the avowed method of warfare, 
where can Law begin? There is a moral chaos, out of which 
material chaos must infallibly ensue. 

This moral chaos is the real problem with which educators 
have to deal. This is the real enemy that educators have to 
fight. But the enemy is so vast and so universal that it is 
invisible like the atmosphere itself. We Ming to our little 
moralities, but we cannot see that they will lead us only to 
destruction unless they are subordinate to a great one. There 
is no authority to-day by which the action of a nation or a 
state can be criticised and controlled. Yet civilisation depends 
upon this. It is hard for us to see; it is hard for me to see. We 
live from day to day, and take the continuity of civilised society 
for granted. When that continuity is directly threatened, our 
minds refuse to grasp the danger; it is unthinkable. Yet we 
must think it. Indeed, to-day there is nothing else worth 
thinking. 

The history of the civilisatian of which we are the last 
inheritors is simple. It begins with the universal Law of Rome 
—the imperium Romanum; the greatest achievement of the 
human race in the West. The imperium Romanum collapsed. 
Out of the ensuing chaos the idea of universal Law was slowly 
re-established in a new form as the reign of a universal Chris- 
tianity. The reverence men had given to the Roman Cæsar as 
the divinely appointed minister of Law, they now gave to the 
Roman Pontiff. On the remnants of that tradition Western 
civilisation has lived ever since. 

Now mark the sinister paradox. Think of Rome to-day. 
Think what Rome stood for in the past; think what it stands 
for now. The concordat between the Vatican and Mussolini 
symbolises the death not of an ideal, but of a reality—the death 
of something absolutely vital to ordered human life. If what I 
mean by universal moral chaos is a tenous conception, think 
simply of the concordat between the Pope and Mussolini, and 
all that it means in the perspective of the history of Europe. 

It means this; that the Christian Church has made its final 
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compact with the Devil. The moral chaos is now absolute. The 
one remaining symbol of universal Law has capitulated to the 
symbol of universal chaos. You will think me visionary and 
fanciful when I say that this means that education is meaning- 
less in the Western world to-day. What has education in 
England to do with the Pope and Mussolini? But, before you 
dismiss me as a madman, ask yourselves again: What are you 
educating for to-day? To fit boys for life, I suppose you will 
say. But what is the life for which you are fitting them? How 
long will it continue to exist? What is the chance of it lasting 
twenty years? 
e 
The condition of the world to-day is one of moral chaos: of 
honie one of the most evident signs is the now almost com- 
/plete abandonment of the conception of universal Law. It is an 
apparent paradox that as the conception of equality before the 
Law has come gradually to prevail between individuals within 
the nations, it should have collapsed completely as between 
the nations; but the paradox iş specious. In fact, just at the 
moment when the conception of equality before the Law (which 
never was a reality) has been abandoned as between the 
nations, it has been consciously repudiated within the nations. 
First Russia, then Italy, then Germany took the significant 
plunge into outlawing considerable sections of their own popu- 
Aations. This was not altogether.new ; it happened in the French 
Revolution. Nor, in that case, could it fairly be considered a 
retrogression, since equality before the Law certainly did not 
exist in France under the ancien régime. Likewise in Russia 
equality before the Law did not exist under the Tsardom. 
There also it was not a retrogression. But the outlawing not 
merely of those who possessed a privileged status, but of the 
capitalist as such, and still more the avowed desire to imitate 
this proceeding by the Communist parties in Italy and Ger- 
many, where equality before the law had been established, 
created a fierce counter-movement. The doctrine of class-war, 
à outrance, promulgated and to some extent subsidised by 
Russia in other countries, was the spiritual parent of Fascism. 
For the doctrine of the conscious class-war, which is totally 
distinct from the conception of the unconscious class-struggle, 
involves the abrogation of the concept of Law both within the 
nation and without. However much it may have been modified, 
as it has been, by compulsive circumstance, the doctrine of 
Russian Communism originally advocated civil war within 
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each nation, fomented and supported from witout That 
involved a deliberate repudiation of the precarious doctrine of 
non-intervention; and it has been impossible to establish it 
again. I do not doubt for one moment that Soviet Russia to-day 
has not the faintest intention of encouraging proletarian revo- 
lution by violence anywhere; but once the idea and the ideal 
of international proletarian revolution by violence had been 
given currency in the West (to which Russia did not belong) 
avowed retrogression was impossible to avoid. 

Rousseau saw more clearly than any other political thinker 
of the modern age that it was a matter of life and death for 
civilisation that the reign of Law should be established and the 
rule of Law extended, both within the nation and without. The ' 
continuity of civilisation depended on this. He also saw that 
the reign of Law had to be established in men’s hearts. Sineed 
hearts are unfashionable things to-day, people do not trouble 
to understand what he meant. Still less do they care to examine 
the practical consequences that he derived from this. But that 
-is another matter to which I shall return by a different road. 

For the moment 1 am concerned to vindicate the profundity 
of Rousseau’s insight, as apparent in the world to-day. The 
nations by whose actions the slight fabric of international Law 
seems now bound to be destroyed entirely are precisely those 
which have retrogressively repudiated the reign of Law inter- 
nally: Italy and Germany, not Russia. We have a habit of, 
regarding the internal morality of a nation as something quite 
separate from its internal morality. Because it is an intellectual, 
habit, we do not easily realise how modern it is—or how 
unwarranted. It is on this basic modern conception, which ist 
in fact being repudiated, creatively as I hold, in spite of all 
appearances, by Russia, and destructively, in spite of all 
pretensions, by Italy and Germany, that I am going to dwell. 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


Professor E. T. Bell, in ‘‘Men of Mathematics”? (Gollancz, 
12s. 6d. net) says that there is not ‘‘a particle of scientific evidence” 
for Henri Poincaré’s belief that ‘‘the majority of human beings are 
mathematical imbeciles.’’ Poincaré, indeed, put it more politely ; 
but it comes to the same thing. I think that I am, in fact, a mathe- 
matical imbecile: but I do not think it was inevitable that I should 
have become one. I salve my pride with the notion that there was 
a crucial moment in my schooldays (the moment when I arrived at 
analytical geometry of conic sections) when a friendly word from 
the master would have helped me over the pons asinorum. But the 

» word was unspoken, and the ass lay gasping on the wrong side of 
the bridge; and there he has lain ever since. Nevertheless, he has 
lifted his head to lapk at Professor Bell’s book; and has found it 
good: a little cocksure in parts (on Pascal, for instance) but very 
good reading in between the symbols. Still, I could not help 
regretting, not for personal reasons only, that my friend Mr. J. W. 
N. Sullivan has not written it. I missed Sullivan’s imaginative 
touch: but I shall rejoice in it in his forthcoming book on Isaac 
Newton. E : 

The second volume of Mr. Lionel Curtis’s ‘‘Civitas Dei” (Mac- 
millan, 12s. 6d. net) I am waiting to read. The first volume, pub- 
lished three years ago, excited me. I observe that Mr. Harold Laski 
finds this second volume ‘‘the incantation of a -mystic rather than 
the analysis of a scientist.” That, I suppose, is the reason, as it 
appears in Mr. Laski’s idiom, why I like it. But the tacit assumption 

“that ‘‘the analysis of the scientist’’ is adequate to human history is 
to me extraordinarily dubious—I had almost said puerile. The best 
modern books on history I know arg A. J. Toynbee’s great big one 
—about Vin and Yang and the rest; Paul Tillich’s little one ‘‘The 
Interpretation of History,’’ and this one of Lionel Curtis. They are 
all what I call imaginative; and they are all what I call religious. 
None of them deny the element of truth in ‘‘historical materialism” ; 
none of them regard it as more than a single ‘‘perspective’’ upon 

' the reality of history. Mr. Curtis, as the title of book implies, is 
preoccupied with the idea, or ideal, of world-unity. It is more urgent 
than ever to-day. The trouble is that, as it is usually conceived, it is 
an entirely abstract and unreal unity—whether conceived by the 
Liberal as the League of Nations, or by the Communist as the unity 
of the universal proletariat. As Mr. Curtis says: 

“By the end of the nineteenth century science had forced govern- 
ment to invade every department of human life. The State had 

“become of greater importance to the life of each citizen. The 
demands which it made on him were also greater. Those two facts, 
the second no less than the first, tended to increase the sense of 
devotion in the citizen to his State. . . . In accordance with Hegel’s 
philosophy the National State was identified with God." 
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Unfortunately, men did not, and do not, know what has happened. 
The current superstition, on the one side, is that Christianity has 
disappeared; on the other that Christianity is intact. Both are 
mistaken. The National State has substituted itself for the Christian 
God, both in the non-religious and the ‘‘religious’’ mind. The 
consequences of that substitution are like to be disastrous for both. 

Not ungermane to this is a notable book, ‘‘The Fascist: his State 
and his Mind,” by E. B. Ashton (Putnam, 8s. 6d. net). It is a very 
lucid examination of the political origination of Fascism, entirely 
free from the myopic ‘‘Marxist’’ prejudice which asumes that 
Democracy is merely a sham, and is thus unable to distinguish the 
political essence of Fascism. Says Mr. Ashton, in a note: ‘‘The 
failure of Communism to find a place in its dpgmatic structure for 4 
the Fascist phenomenon without distorting it may be the first 
definite evidence of a logical inadequacy ofthe Marxist-Leninist 
system of political thought. Hitherto opponents, scornfully rejecting” 
that system on principle, had always found it difficult to disprove 
by cold logic.” The point is good: the expression careless. Fascism 
is a fact, which is the first concrete evidence of the baselessness of 
the Marxist-Leninist asSumption. that economic motives are deter- 
minant in the political sphere. In the political sphere all kinds of 
motives other than the pure economic are operative; and the chief 
of these (I believe) is the ‘religious,’ or quasi-religious motive. 
Marx-Leninism, being professionally unconscious of its own quasi- 
religious motivation, is completely disconcerted by the success of a 
movement which exploits, and that not altogether cynically, this 
quasi-religious motive in its current and universal form: namely, 
Nationalism. Mr. Ashton’s is a valuable book, to which I hope to 
return. 

“The White Sahibs in India,” by Reginald Reynolds (Secker 
and Warburg: 12s. 6d. net), is a serious, able, and admirably 
documented study of British rule in India. It is a grim story—no 
grimmer indeed than most stories of modern Imperialism; but that 
only makes it the more appalling. It is not much consolation to know 
that, if the English had not done as they did, the Dutch, or the 
Portugese, or the French would have done the same; or that it is 
very doubtful indeed whether the Japanese would not now be 
definitely worse. Nor is it any reason for failing to give our best 
support to the Indian nationalist movement. Mr. Reynolds is ruth- 
less, and accurate, in regard to the damning record of the Indian 
administration of the Labour Government; and wisely sceptical of 
the power or desire of a Popular Front government ‘‘defending 
democracy” to do otherwise. And he gives an admirable account, 
of the activities of the Mahatma Gandhi. It is worthy of note that’ 
the more sternly these are examined by a political realist like Mr. 
Reynolds, the more impressive they appear. J.M. M. 
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The Invisible Event 


N these days every effort towards peace is precious. We are 

opposed to ‘‘abstractionism’’ of every kind. We are opposed 
to labelling Fascist*Germany as in a condition of ‘‘irrecoverably 
dark, total eclipse. We do not believe, either, that the insur- 
gent forces in Spain have sold their souls to the Devil. It seems 
to us self-evident that Franco does not hold one-half of Spain 
by sheer terrorism, any more than Hitler commands the devo- 
tion of the mass of the German people by the rubber truncheon 
only. Beliefs of this kind seem to us nof only perilous illusions 
in the practical sense; but, still more dangerous, conducive to 
a fanatical pride in those who embrace them. Mankind is not 
thus to be divided into the elect and the damned. And to us 
the greatest peril with which civilised humanity is faced is the 
emergence of yet more creeds and fiends of Righteousness 
claiming for themselves complete justification in exterminating 
their opponents. i 


OR us, the only test of righteousness in any faith, political 

or religious, is the absolute refusal to kill and persecute 
others for refusing it. True, we maintain that any political or 
religious creed which permits itself to kill and persecute others 
for refusing it is wrong. We do not blur the distinction between 
good and evil. On the contrary to us it is inherent in the good- 
ness of the good that it should, in a very fundamental sense, 
“resist not evil.” And if it be argued that this is a noble yet 
impractical faith, we reply simply that there is no other that 
can save humanity from destruction to-day. The essence of this 
faith of ours is forgiveness. Forgiveness, we are prepared to 
agree, is a mystery. But we believe it is a very simple one. It 
demands that we should see our “‘enemy’’ as a real human 
human being. The moment we see, quite simply, that he is a 
human being, it becomes obvious as a matter of plain 
experience that it is impossible to hate him. Hatred (as we have 


at 
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insisted before) can be cherished only towards an abstraction. 
One may feel—and it would be inhuman sometimes not to feel 
—a passionate anger against a person or an institution; but 
that is utterly different from cherishing hatred against them. 
Hatred and abstraction go together. So, on the other hand, 
do love and real knowledge. 


HAT is all very fine, says the serious objector: but it 
simply will not work. If by that is meant merely that it 

would be fantastic to believe that a majority of mankind will 

embrace such a faith within a century or two—of course, it will 

not work. But there is another kind of working, altogether—the 
working of leaven: and to us there is no doubt whatever that 

this is the kind of working to which Socialists and Pacifists 
and Christians must, at this moment of time, aspire. They must] 
realise that they are engaged in a slow and perilous endeavour ; 

they must put out of their mind the notion that they stand or 
fall by their success, and that they will have failed if they do 
not achieve it. Their simple duty is to bear their witness, not 
only with their lips but with their lives. And they must do it 

with gaiety of heart. But this is not their sole concern. They 

must be equally concerned to further every slight motion of 
humanity towards peace and social justice. Let the peace of 
Europe be preserved, no matter how. While there is peace, 

there is hope for mankind. There is hope that more and more 
people will begin to see that permanent peace must be based 
on social justice, and that the only real social justice must be 
based on simple life-fulfilment for the individual man and 
woman. 


LIMMERINGS of that knowledge are beginning to dawn. 

So long as international peace can be maintained, by hook 
or crook, the knowledge has a chance of making headway. 
The beginnings of positive Socialism, of positive Pacifism, of 
positive Christianity lie in the effort to make ourselves men and 
women who will be trusted by our neighbours as human beings. 
When they have learned to trust us for what we are, then, and 
then only, will they begin to believe what we say. And this 
slow re-creation of a relation of simple human confidence is the 
necessary basis of all fruitful participation even in practical 
politics to-day. Fundamentally, we believe the reason for our 
modern political apathy lies far less in the complex difficulty 
of the total situation than in the loss of simple human faith. 


The Invisible Event Sie ae aS 
That has been shamefully betrayed. The first great shameful 
betrayal, here in England was by Mr. Lloyd George at the end 
of the war. 


E have expressed the view, more than once, that the real 
origin of the appalling position of Europe to-day was to 
he sought not in some inevitable nemesis of capitalist society, 
but in a certain definite moral and political act—namely, Mr. 
Lloyd George’s moral cowardice and paltry ambition when he 
refused to speak out.in the election campaign of December, 
1918, against the press-agitation for ‘‘making Germany pay.” 
Mr. Lionel Curtisin his “Civitas Dei.” takes exactly the same 
view : 
To the questfns put to him in the course of this election Mr. 
Lloyd George might have replied by quoting the terms for 
stopping the war which he himself had given the enemy on 
October sth. These terms were: ‘‘that compensation will be 
made by Germany for all damage done to the civilian population 
of the Allies and their property by tht aggression of Germany 
by land, by sea, and from the air.” He might have said ‘‘in the 
face of that promise I cannot undertake to make the enemy pay 
for the whole cost of the war. We entered this war on the plea 
that Germany had treated her guarantee of Belgian neutrality as 
a scrap of paper. If you wish to end this war by breaking the 
promise 1 made to limit compensation as no more than a scrap 
of paper, you must send someone else than me to tear it up 
at the Peace Conference.’? My personal conviction is that had 
Mr. Lloyd George made such a clear and emphatic statement 
he would have secured a majority greater than that which he 
got. Nor can I imagine any other political leader in the face of 
such a statement, by the minister who, as everyone felt, had 
led the country to victory, going to the Peace Conference with 
a mandate to make Germany pay for the war. 


HAT points us to a practical policy, in the familiar sense. 

Let us press for the complete re-making of the Treaty of 
Versailles—for the making of a new and real treaty of peace. 
Let us not listen to those who say, sincerely enough and with 
real justification, that there was a time for this, but the time 
is past: to make concessions to Germany would merely 
strengthen Hitler. It is not a question of our making con- 
cessions: what is required is an act of national repentance— 
an admission in act that we have intolerably wronged a great 
nation, and that our purpose is, as far as may be, to remedy 
the wrong. Let us have a new Peace Congress. 





ALEX WOOD 


Christian Pacifism and 
Rearmament 


HE task of the Christian in the international sphere 

to-day, as always, is the establishment in the world of the 
Christian values. It is, that is to say, not merely to achieve 
peace in the cessation of international armed conflict but peace 
in the sense of the reign of justice, freedom, truth and love. 
These are the values which many of us believe to be embodied 
in a true democracy and the defence of which is the supreme 
political task of the Christian. These values seem to be 
threatened by the growing military power of totalitarian states. 
How are they to be defended ? 

The great majority to-day both inside and outside the Chris- 
tian Church would say we hate war, we despise war, we fear 
war, we believe that ‘war is incompatible with the mind and 
method of Jesus Christ,” but preparation for war certainly and 
participation in war probably must be faced if the world is to 
be made safe for democracy. 

The Christian pacifist on the other hand rejects the war 
method entirely and therefore rejects the rearmament pro- 
gramme which is a preparation for it. To justify rearmament 
we must justify war. To regard rearmament as a bluff which 
will never be called is neither honest nor realistic. 

The Christian pacifist rejects the war method first because it 
is admittedly incompatible with the mind and method of Jesus 
Christ, because of all denials of God in our fellow men this is 
the most flagrant. No political method is more indiscriminate 
or more completely impersonal in its treatment of those against 
whom it is used. This distinguishes it from all police action 
rightly so-called—from all the false analogies based on the 
burglar and the bully. We are not here arguing the case for or 
against methods of coercion. We are not discussing the appeal 
to “force in general.” We are concerned with war which is 
essentially an appeal to ruthlessness. To protest against the 
bombing of Guernica while we support an armaments pro- 
gramme designed as a preparation for just that very type of 
warfare is to give way to mere sentimentalism, and stand before 
Europe in the guise of the hypocrite. The next war, whether an 
imperialistic war or a collective security war or a class war, will 
be decided by ‘‘pressure’’? on the civilian populations. Mr. 
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Baldwin has accepted that policy for this country. The job of 
our young airman will be to harry the civilian population of the 
enemy country until they scream for mercy and the primary 
aim of our air raid precautions is to persuade our own popula- 
tion to die quietly at home and not to embarrass the Government 
by its panic. The Christian case against this kind of ruthless- 
ness does not rest on proof texts or on the literal interpretation 
of the sermon on the mount. It is much more radical. Indeed it 
is now almost universally admitted. In the report of the Church 
and Nation Committee to the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland we find this indictment : 

“The Christian Church must seek peace and pursue it not 
alone because war {s dreadful in its results, destroys the fittest 
of a generation, brgngs economic and financial hardship if not 
ruin on victor and vanquished alike, not even because its effects 
on culture and art and civilisation are calamitous, or even 
because it is built on lies and exists on hate, but primarily 
because it breaks up the international family of God, does 
despite to human personality which Christ came to redeem, and 
is therefore contrary to the mind and spirit of Jesus Christ and 
to His way for the world.” 

It might be supposed that this would immediately and neces- 

sarily rule out war for the Christian. The report, however, goes 
lon to state the two possibilities, refusal or reluctant acquiescence. 
Mhe war method is defended as a means, an evil means but 
still a necessary means, to some desired end. This may well 
raise scruples in our minds. To do evil that good may come is 
a proposal that demands very careful consideration and brings 
us to the second main argument against war and therefore 
against rearmament. 

The pacifist claims that as a means to any Christian end it is 
futile. The last war is a demonstration of this. Review the good 
and desirable ends for which it was fought and then consider 
how far these have in fact been attained. The defence of democ- 
racy has left it tottering or already fallen in every belligerent 
country. It is strongest in the countries which kept out of the 
war. The fight against militarism has left it triumphant among 
victors and vanquished alike. Nor should this surprise us. 
War can never result in a triumph for ideals—only in a 
triumph of superior military force. The method is an 
explicit denial of all the values which it is sought to defend— 
of justice because it wreaks its havoc on the innocent; of freedom 
because it invades every personal liberty; of truth because it 
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can only be prosecuted in an atmosphere of misleading propa- 
ganda; of love because its every concrete act is a denial of love. 
It is essentially a fascist method and its every victory is a 
fascist victory. The very preparation for it involves an approach 
to the totalitarian state and to accept it as the ultimate basis of 
international justice is to be misled by a specious but totally false 
analogy and to surrender to fascism before a bomb is dropped. 
Collective security means that the will of the majority is to be 
identified with justice and imposed on recalcitrant nations under 
a threat of superiority in frightfulness. The bombing aeroplane 
as the symbol of justice is even less attractive than the sword. 
But even if war is wrong and futile is there any escape from 
it? Must we not prepare for the inevitable? To this the pacifist 
replies with the third main argument agains¢ war, which is that 
there is another and belter-way. To defend democracy it is not 
necessary to begin by destroying it. To fight fascism it is not 
necessary to destroy fascists—much less is it necessary to 
destroy those who do not know the meaning of the word and 
have no sympathy with what it Stands for—the victims of future 
Guernicas. The fascism which threatens us is largely the pro- 
duct of fear, humiliation and economic pressure. We helped 
to create it; we can help to destroy it. But only by attacking its 
causes, not by imitating its methods. Repentance, a renuncia- 
tion of our own past, would create a new moral atmosphere in 
Europe. Disarmament would break the entail of fear. A readiness 
to discuss the case for colonies would relieve the sense of injustice. 
Arrangements for reasonable access to raw materials and world 
markets for all would remove one ostensible cause of economic 
pressure. Here is the content of a realistic political programme. 
A policy of this kind is not directed primarily to ‘war lords,”’ 
or ‘‘dictators,’’ or ‘‘megalomaniacs,’’ but to masses of ordinary 
people very much like ourselves who will be the chief sufferers 
if war.comes and will only be whipped into it under the influence 
of very strong feeling. Any nation which was prepared to adopt 
this policy would be safe from interference by us and those 
who believe in the policy are justified in considering it to be 
extremely probable that if we ourselves adopted it we should 
be safe from interference by others. Nevertheless we ought to 
face the possibility of the failure of this method just as we do 
that of the rearmament method. It is, I suppose, just conceivable 
not only that a dictator might wish to occupy a disarmed 
country, but might also persuade his people to carry out the 
occupation. Since it is just conceivable let us consider it. It is a 
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grim enough prospect, but let us weigh the alternative. Let 
us listen to the author of the rearmament programme. Mr. 
Baldwin has said: 

“In so far as we devote the time to making arms, to that 
extent we delay the time when we can improve the conditions 
of the standard of life of our people. If we delay—so long as 
we devote the greater part of our attention to arms—we delay 
the growth of that international trade upon which alone can be 
securely based the improvement in the conditions of the people 
in Europe. And if the nations of Europe devote for too long 
their attention to arms, and forget the conditions of their people, 
there will grow discontent and despair, and indeed, if those 
armaments continue, I don’t say they mean war, but they make 
war more likely. ° 

“*There is no one in Europe to-day, and I don’t care who he 
is, who does not know what war in the long run means. It means 
all over Europe the degradation of the life of the people. It 
means misery compared with which the misery of the last war 
was happiness. And it means in the end anarchy and a world 
revolution, and we all know it.” 

There are many to-day who, facing calmly and dispassionately 
these alternatives—a possible foreign occupation and a modern 
scientific war—are ready to choose the former. That is to say 
they are ready to choose disarmament and the refusal of 
military service on grounds.of mere political wisdom and 
expediency. But these grounds are not enough for the Christian. 
If we choose disarmament do we thereby endanger the Christian 
ideals and values? These things are worth fighting for and 
worth dying for. Our faith is that the survival of these values 
is the purpose of God for the world. How can we co-operate in 
the achievement of this purpose ? 

Now reliance on armaments makes military power the basis 
of moral authority. It makes the survival of democratic values 
depend on their accidental association with the group of nations 
having the best developed chemical industry. For the Christian 
the position of these values is not so precarious. They have not 
evolved under the protection of armed force but often in defiance 
of it. They are secure in the purpose of God for the world on one 
condition only—that men and women are prepared to put thé 
security of these values before their own security. The historical 
cases of voluntary community pacifism are interesting but not 
numerous. But there are many cases of compulsory pacifism, 
where the community has been too weak to offer armed aggres- 
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sion or even armed defence, but has fought for its cause without 
violence and been prepared to die for it too. The mass resistance 
of the German péople to the French occupation of the Ruhr was 
one of the strongest “factors making for the French withdrawal. 
‘They went into the Ruhr to collect their debts and came out 
without having collected their working expenses. The struggle 
of the Indian for political freedom has been immensely helped 
by peaceful non-co-operation and continually jeopardised by 
outbreaks of violence. Such industrial freedom as this country 
possesses has been won by a campaign in which all intention 
of damage to property or life was explicitly denied, as in the 
moving speech of Loveless in the Six Men of Dorset. 

But it is in the history of the Christian Chtrch that the lesson 
is written most clearly. People are afraid ef a great wave of 
fascism sweeping over Europe and destroying all Christian 
values. They have not been destroyed in Germany. Referring 
to the present situation the New Statesman says: ‘‘The Chan- 
cellor’s move is an admission of complete failure. Every kind 
of coercion and tyranny has been tried against the Confessional 
Church. Its members have been fined, detained, imprisoned, 
thrown into concentration camps and subjected to every sort 
of inquisition and outrage. They have not given up one inch of 
ground and they have survived every other non-Nazi On 
in Germany.” Here is the real fight for freedom—in which per- 
sonal qualities count for everything and the chemical laboratory“ 
counts for nothing. This is no psychological ‘‘escape,’’ no nega- 
tive passivism. Pastor Niemdller can bring to the fight all the 
courage and daring and steadfastness which he showed as a 
submarine commander and make them effective. There are others 
who fear that religion will go down before a.wave of Com- 
munism. It has not surrendered in Russia. There has been a 
relentless persecution, but vital religion is still alive and there 
are signs that the frontal attack is being abandoned. 

And what about the present fight for democracy in Spain? 
If by the “fight for democracy” is meant the present war then 
its result will not decide the future of democracy even in Spain. 
The real fight for democracy will only begin when the war ends 
and its best starting’ point would be a negotiated peace. Most of 
us sympathise wholeheartedly with the Madrid government, 
but would a smashing victory for the government with an im- 
posed peace to follow give any better hope for the future than 
the success of the Allies in 1918? 

The war which will crush militarism and end war will not be 
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one in which the peace lovers use the methods of the militarists, 
but one in which they meet the militarists first with the weapons 
of reason, justice and conciliation, then with a courageous, 
unyielding resistance and finally, if need.be, with a loyalty pre- 
pared to suffer for the things in which they believe. 

Must we once again become ruthless ourselves in a vain 
attempt to overcome ruthlessness in others, or can we learn our 
lesson before it is too late ? 


J. W. N. Sullivan 


WE regret to Announce the death, on August 11th, at the 
age of fifty-three, of our old friend and one-time collabo- 
rator, J. W. N. Sullivan. Sullivan was one of the original con- 
tributors to the Adelphi at its foundation in 1923. He was a 
man in whom were combined great intellectual ability and a 
candid simplicity, who called forth in his friends a deep and 
abiding affection. Moreover, as we håve recorded, it was he 
who gave its name to this magazine. We can fittingly com- 
memorate both the man himself and his particular association 
with the Adelphi by quoting the final words of his essay in the 
first number, ‘‘On Being Oneself” : 

At the present day it is unusually difficult for a man to realise 
what sort of man he is—to be himself, as they say. There are 
so many insistent voices, thtre are so many more or less organ- 
ised groups, there are so many mere swindlers. There is a vast 
apparatus of suggestion in the modern world. There is hardly 
any department of modern life which is not full of thieves who 
have broken through to steal. To distinguish between the true 
and the false, the emancipated and corrupted, requires excep- 
tional delicacy and integrity. This almost inextricable blending 
of the base and noble is particularly prominent in the arts. It 
is so easy now, in literature and music, to be smeared by 
unclean things. Many a young man and woman has been 
seduced into sitting at the feet of what they supposed was some 
modern Voltaire, and found that the wit and grace covered 
nothing but a stupid sneer. Or they may have found that the 
indignant denouncer of the wrongs of suffering Europe was 
nothing but a cheap little careerist. There is so much of that 
sort of thing now, and it is so plausibly done. Perhaps the 
cleanest thing in the modern world is science. It is a difficult 
atmosphere for charlatans, the prizes for careerists are very 
small, and it is not a happy medium in which to express 
corrupt emotions. 


HERBERT READ 


The Necessity of Anarchism 


HERE is nothing to be gained by disguising the fact that 

recent events in Russia have created among socialists, if not 
a state of open disillusionment, at any rate some degree of secret 
embarrassment. lt began with the first of the great trials for 
treason in Moscow; for whatever the rights and the wrongs of 
the parties in question, we were left with this inescapable 
dilemma: either the accused were guilty, in which case their 
treason was evidence of a lack of unity within the Soviet Union— 
even of a widespread revolt against the policy of Stalin; or they 
were innocent, in which case Stalin becomes a sinister dictator 
in no way distinguishable from Hitler or Mussolini. Meanwhile 
various other tendencies in Russia which we had condoned so 
long as they could be ascribed to the stress of intensive economic 
production, became stabilised ard to some extent codified in the 
new constitution. These tendencies J shall presently refer to in 
more detail. But it is not in Russia alone that disturbing events 
have taken place. There have been very significant developments 
in Spain. There we have seen the outbreak of a Fascist revolt 
against a democratic socialist government, and the emergence, 
in defence of that government, not of any clearly defined 
Marxist party on the Russian model, but of a heterogeneous 
group of parties of the Left who are barely kept from flying at 
each others throats by the danger which threatens them all alike. 
Including federalists and anarchists, these parties of the Left in 
Spain are overwhelmingly opposed to a totalitarian State on the 
Russian model. Even if, in the course of the struggle against 
fascism, owing to their command of Russian aid and their 
superior discipline, the communists gain eventual control of the 
machine of government, we may be sure that the end of the civil 
war will be the end of that advantage. The demand for provincia] 
autonomy, for syndicalist autonomy, for the abolition of the 
bureaucracy and the standing army, springs from the deepest 
instincts of the Spanish people. 

The journals of this country, and the leading political 
publicists who serve them, have shown little comprehension of 
this situation in Spain. At the mention of anarchism the 
bourgeois Press conjures up a bearded figure wearing a wide- 
brimmed hat and carrying a home-made bomb in his pocket, 
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and is quite capable, it seems, of crediting Spain with two 
million such melodramatic characters. As for our socialist press- 
men, either they have assumed that anarchism was buried when 
Marx defeated Bakunin at the Hague Congress of 1872, and they 
will not write or act on any other assumption; or, knowing 
that in Italy and Spain anarchism has never died, they have 
deliberately obscured the issue, pretending that anarchism was 
merely an infantile disorder of the Latin temperament, and not 
to be taken seriously. They now watch the outcome of the 
Spanish struggle with some anxiety, for what if, after all, 
anarchism became a power in one European country ? What if, 
in the West of Europe, there came into existence a form of 
socialism which presented an alternative to the form of socialism 
already established in the East? At present we accept Stalin’s 
régime and the Third International because, whatever its faults 
and shortcomings, it is the only established system of com- 
munism in the world. What if, in Spain, another system were 
established which claimed i be a more essential kind of 
communism ? 

We cannot anticipate the events, but we can at least prepare 
our minds for an unprejudiced reception of them. My only object 
at present is to contrast some of the transitional aspects of 
) communism in Russia with some of the aspirations of anarchism 
in Spain. 


Í began by speaking of a PA state of disillusionment or 
doubt among socieligs but I must confess that my own 
misgivings were first aroused by the suicide of Mayakowsky, 
which took place in 1930. Mayakowsky was not the first nor the 
last Soviet poet to commit suicide, but he was the most impor- 
tant. I know that most communists, even those among them who 
might claim to be fellow-poets, have been able to explain away 
this suicide to their own satisfaction; in view of the magnitude 
of the Russian experiment a certain amount of rough-shod 
trampling over the tender shoots of poetry was perhaps to be 
expected. But if it had been merely a case of clumsiness, it might 
have been met with forgiveness. It soon appeared, however, 
that the “liquidation” of such poets as Mayakowsky was to be 
justified on aesthetic grounds. They were accused of formalism, 
individualism and subjectivism, and all true communist poets 
were required to subscribe to a doctrine of realism, naturalism, 
and objectivity. Political power was invoked to enforce an 
zsthetic programme; fime-serving journalists like Radek and 
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Bukharin were called upon to relate this æsthetic programme 
of the true gospel of dialectical materialism—an exercise in 
scholasticism which they carried out with medieval thoroughness. 

The recent fall of Radck and Bukharin has not brought to an 
end the persecution of poets and artists. Pasternak, since Maya- 
kowsky’s death the most important poet, and Shostakovich, the 
most promising composer of modern Russia, are now both in 
disgrace. There is no question of their complicity in any political 
manœuvres; their only sin is “formalism,” by which is meant 
their inability to degrade their art to the level of the sensibility 
of the masses. 

It will be objected that these are relatively, small incidents to 
pit against the achievements—military, industrial and educa- 
tional—of the Soviet Union. But that is to adept a short-sighted 
view of what it takes to make a civilisation and a culture. When 
Stalin and his works are trampled into the dust by new gencra- 
tions of men, the poetry of Pasternak and the music of 
Shostakovich will still þe as real as on the day they emerged 
from the minds of their creators? 

This should make my own fundamental attitude clear enough. 
I do not want to pose as a politician. [ am not ignorant of 
political economy nor of political philosophy, but I am not 
advancing a political doctrine. To accuse me of Trotskyism, for 
example, is quite meaningless. For Trotsky as a writer and a 


dialectician I have a considerable admiration. In his political ` 


aspirations and intrigues I have not the slightest interest; and 
I have no guarantee that a doctrinaire like Trotsky would be 
any improvement on a doctrinaire like Stalin. For fundamentally 
I renounce the whole principle of leadership and dictatorship 
to which both Stalin and Trotsky are personally committed. 
The essential principle of anarchism is that mankind has 
reached a stage of development at which it is possible to abolish 
the old relationship of master-man (capitalist-proletarian) and 
substitute a relationship of egalitarian co-operation. This 
principle is based, not only on ethical grounds, but also on 
economic grounds. It is not merely a sentiment of justice, but 
also a system of economic production. The ethical anarchism 
of Bakunin has been completed by the economic syndicalism of 
Sorel. There may still be ethical anarchists of the Tolstoyan type 
who are convinced that we must reverse the whole tendency of 
our technical development and return to handcraft and individual 
workmanship. But the more realistic anarchist of to-day has no 
desire to sacrifice the increased power over nature which modern 
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methods of production have developed. And actually he has now 
realised that the fullest possible development of these methods 
of production promises a greater degree of individual freedom 
than has ever hitherto been secured by mankind. 

Marx and Engels always represented communism, in its final 
stage, as a free association of co-operators, exempt from the 
control of any central government or bureaucracy. Engels 
describes the state as ‘‘withering away’’—it is one of the key 
passages in the formulation of Marxism : 

The proletariat seizes State power, and then transforms the 
means of production into State property. But in doing this, it 
puts an end to iéself as the proletariat, it puts an end to all class 
differences and class antagonisms, it puts an end also to the 
State as the Sté&te. . . . As soon as there is no longer any class 
of society to be held in subjection; as soon as, along with class 
domination and the struggle for individual existence based on 
the former anarchy of production, the collisions and excesses 
arising from these have also been abolished, there is nothing 
more to be repressed, and a special repressive force, a State, is 
no longer necessary. The first act in which the State really comes 
forward as the representative of society as a whole—the seizure 
of the means of production in the name of society—is at the same 
time its last independent act as a State. The interference of a 
State power in social relations become superfluous in one sphere 
after ~ other, and then becomes dormant of itself. Government 
ov’ _ zrsons is replaced by the administration of things and the 
unection of the processes of production. The State is not 
“abolished,” it withers away. 

As if conscious that this theory of Engels’ might be treated 
as a brilliant paradox and no more, Lenin himself wrote a special 
treatise, ‘‘The State and Revolution,” which he finished between 
the March and October revolutions, 1917, with the express 
purpose of substantiating Engels. It is true that he is also 
concerned to make clear that a revolution is a precedent and 
necessary condition for this withering away of the State; the 
proletariat must seize State power before it can establish the 
conditions for its gradual dissolution. But that is not in question. 
What we are to note is Lenin’s most explicit affirmation of the 
non-governmental nature of the final phase of communism. In 
his own words: 

From the moment when all members of society, or even only 
the overwhelming majority, have learned how to govern the 
State themselves, have taken this business into their own hands, 
have ‘‘established’’ control over the insignificant minority of 
capitalists, over the gentry with capitalist leanings, and the 
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workers thoroughly demoralised by capitalism—from this 
moment the need for any government begins to disappear. The 
more complete the democracy, the nearer the moment when it 
begins to be unnecessary. The more democratic the ‘‘State’’ con- 
sisting of armed workers, which is ‘‘no longer a State in the 
proper sense of the word,” the more rapidly does every State 
begin to wither away. 

While the State exists there is no freedom. When there is 
freedom, there will be no State. 

In view of such explicit statements, it is not possible for the 
present rulers in Russia to do other than announce their own 
approaching dissolution. Stalin himself, in his speech to the 
Sixteenth Congress of the U.S.S.R., said: ¢ 

We are for the withering away of the State. . . .To keep on 
developing State power in order to prepare the conditions for 
the withering away of State power—that is the Marxist formula. 

Or is there an equivocation in this utterance? We are for the 
withering away of the State—yes, but first we must develop the 
State to unheard-of diménsions ia order to prepare the conditions 
for this withering away. Like the frog in the fable, the State 
must inflate itself, till it bursts. Certainly since the revolution of 
1917 the State machine has year by year grown in size and 
importance, and the hope that it will eventually wither away, 
which must have replaced the hope of paradise in the hearts of! 
all true Russians, becomes every day more remote. For in the 
very process of dev eloping the power of the State new classes 
are born which usurp this power and use it to oppress the people 
at large. 

In Russia this decisive turn was taken—not with any appeal 
to first principles, not with any overt consciousness of the 
significance of the event—when payment by piece-work was 
re-established in the Soviets. This step was justified, as all 
departures from the true doctrine of communism have been 
justified, on the grounds of economic necessity. It became 
apparent that the socialist system could only be established in 
Russia by increasing the rate of industrial production. In a 
socialist State it is not possible to increase the level of individual 
well-being, however equally vou divide the common goods, 
unless you increase the total amount of production. Now 
whether because the actual machinery of production in Russia is 
inadequate, or because the natural aptitude of the Russian for 
production is below the general standard, the fact is that the 
productivity of labour in Russia.has been, and still is, lower than 
the productivity of labour in capitalist countries like Great 
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Britain, Germany and the United States. There are many 
explanations, but the one which has most significance is the one 
which Stalin has not failed to use—the fact that man will not 
produce to the full extent of his abilities unless he-can thereby 
gain some advantage over his fellowmen. This allegation—I am 
going to submit that it is no more than an allegation—if it is 
accepted, undermines the whole doctrine of communism. For 
what, if it is true, becomes of the most sacred of all Marxian 
formulas : From each according to his abilities, to each according 
lo his needs? That phrase means, if it means anything 
at all, that each member of the community will work in accord- 
ance with his individual will and inclination—his physical and 
psychological capdcity—and that no compulsion will be used to 
make him work beyond his abilities. The necessity, as Lenin 
put it, of observing the simple, fundamental rules of everyday 
social life in common will have become a habit. 

Have we, then, to admit that in Russia in particular or in the 
world in general this sacred formula has to be abandoned ? Have 
we to come to the humiliating conclusion that without compul- 
sion men will not work sufficiently to satisfy the total require- 
ments of the community ? Have we to assume that with all the 
vast increase of means and methods of production—collective 
farms, tractors, standardisation, rationalisation, electric power— 
that with all these gifts civilised man is no better off than the 
savage, who even in the arctic wastes will work according to his 
abilities and receive according to his needs? 

Such a conclusion is impossible. We must rather conclude that 
there is something very wrong with the State of Russia. The 
most charitable assumption is that the country is still in such 
a backward condition of economic development that it must 
resort to methods of labour exploitation which even in capitalist 
countries are rapidly disappearing. The uncharitable assumption 
is that such a method of exploitation has been introduced to 
subsidise a scarcely disguised system of State capitalism, with 
the bureaucracy as a privileged controlling class. Trotsky and 
other critics of the Stalinist régime already make that charge, 
and point to many subsidiary proofs. It is certainly difficult, on 
any other assumption, to justify such measures as the rehabilita- 
tion of the rouble, the new laws protecting private property, the 
revival of military titles and decorations, the establishment of 
separate military colleges and special schools for the children 
of the privileged classes. 

(To be Continued.) 


DENIS IRELAND 


In Donegal 


* RAIN, sir?” says the hotel porter in Derry, when I 
inquire the time of the next train to Buncrana, ‘‘there are 
no trains now. At least none that you would care to travel in.” 
And so, regretting that lost narrow-gauge railway of my 
youth, with its friendly barn of a terminus, I set out to catch 
a ’bus in Great James Street, one of those Londonderry streets 
that recalls the illustrations to the earlier Dickens and is so much 
more reminiscent of Dublin than of Belfast. There is no ’bus 
for another hour, but what is an hour when get against eternity, 
so Inishowen up for a day in the metropolis surges round the 
*bus office, or settles itself with its back against the wall for a. 
little leisurely conversation. A young woman with flaming red 
hair, and the crack and tear of northern Donegal in her voice, 
comments outspokenly in the centre of the crowd on her matri- 
monial affairs. à 

“Oh aye,” she announces if a loud voice, “A married the 
oul’ er, but it was Paddy Quin A liked the best.” 

Then, shifting the numerous parcels under her arm, she adds: 

` “But he’s not such a bad oul’ ———er, after all!”’ 

With a good deal of pungent comment from the lady withy 
the red hair the ’bus at last gets under way; the back yards and 
gardens of Derry are left behind; and with the low green hills 
on which stand the ruins of the Grianan of Ailech, the most 
ancient building in Ireland, on the left, we are rattling along 
with a kind of heedless gaiety towards Lough Swilly. All the 
time the lady with the red hair keeps up a running commentary, 
directed mainly towards the conductor, or nearest suitable male. 

“Oh aye,” she announces to the ’bus at large, ‘‘Paddy Quin 
was the darlin’ boy. A was very fond of Paddy Quin, an’ ye 
can tell him that from me the next time ye see him.” 

‘‘Mebbe ye’ll be giving me a turn meself one of these days ?” 
suggests the conductor. 

“Not if ye were the last man in Ireland,” is the devastating 
response. ‘‘A’d rather have the oul’ er A’ve got.” 

And with the conductor now definitely out of the game the 
"bus rattles on towards Buncrana. The lough, beyond which 
begin the tangled ranges of Western Donegal, comes into sight 
on the left, grey and mysterious, with the woods about Rath- 
mullan showing dimly on the farther shore. The road then 
plunges between high trees, with glimpses of fine country 
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houses and the neat, box-like houses of Fahan crowding by the 
water’s edge; after which come the sand dunes and level green 
stretches of Lisfannon golf links. Here on an open stretch of 
road the ’bus stops to admit two strange figures: a travelling 
tinker and his woman, she characteristically carrying the com- 
bined luggage of the pair, a collection of pots and pans and 
filthy oddments of clothing wrapped in a piece of sacking and 
crazily tied with string. The little man in the ragged overcoat 
gives me and my rucksack a quick look as he passes towards 
the back of the ’bus; a vague impression forms at the back of 
my mind that I have seen him before; then the ’bus rattles off 
again, and beyond registering the thought that they are prob- 
ably making for the workhouse at Carndonagh I forget all about 
the incongruous-leoking pair behind me. 

At a cross-roads beyond Buncrana the ’bus stops, as if by 
thought-transference, and | am conscious of the little man in 
the ragged overcoat passing me in the gangway and again 
staring at me. This time he, not she, js carrying the bundle of 
pots and pans and rags tied up in sacking. As he passes me he 
says meaningly, with a glance at my rucksack : 

“Al old soldiers have to carry packs.”’ 

And with this cryptic remark he descends with his ragged, 
grey-haired queen from the ’bus, and the pair of them set out 
along a stony moorland track under a rain-threatening sky, 
their black clothing flapping in the wind and the little man 
staggering slightly under his burden—a pair of scarecrows 
battling across a dark sea of bogland towards a menacing line 
of mountains on the horizon. 


At Drumfrees, with Slieve Snaght, mist-encircled, overhang- 
ing on the right, I too descend from the ’bus, hitch my ruck- 
sack, cross the deserted railway track at the deserted station, 
and follow a tree-shaded road up out of the valley towards the 
high tableland that lies between me and Carndonagh. To the 
left, bordered by the railway line, in a deep cleft in the hills, 
lies Lough Mintiaghs—a long, narrow sheet of water in which, 
in war-time, when we were supposed to be defending the shores 
of Lough Swilly, the colonel of my reserve battalion spent happy 
days fishing for trout. “The Mintiaghs’’ it was familiarly called 
in mess conversation. Then at the next turn, where the road, 
still overshadowed by Slieve Snaght, emerges from among the 
tree-shaded farms of the valley and begins to climb steeply, I 
overtake a tall thin dark woman carrying a basket. 
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“A fine day.” 

(This, in Ireland, sometimes means that it isn’t actually 
raining.) 

“A fine day. 

‘‘Can | get this way to Carndonagh over the mountains ?” 

“Ye can indeed, but ‘tis a rough road.” 

“Ah, what about that! | say. “Haven’t I the whole day 
ahead of me?” 

‘Indeed an’ ye have,” says the woman with the basket, ‘an’ 
many another one I hope to follow it.” 

We progress together up the hill and before we have gone a 
hundred yards we might have known one another all our lives. 

“Now dear,’’ she says near the crest of th® hill, ‘‘this is my 
way down here by the pad to the farm but go you keep right 
on by the telegraph poles and’ ye’ll come to Carndonagh.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Ah sure ye’re welcome.” She surveys me from head to heels : 
rucksack and all. ‘Tis a rough road ye’re going, but sure yere 
a fine big man and no harm’ It come to ye. 

‘Well, good-bye,” I say, ‘‘and thanks l’ 

“Good-bye, dear,” she says, ‘‘an’ watch yerself!” 

And like two ships that pass on a rain-threatening morning 
we separate, she going down by the ‘‘pad to the farm” and } 
on by the telegraph poles. The telegraph poles lead up steeply 
through a rocky pass, where two men (the last human beings 
1 see for the next seven miles) are loading road metal on a cart. 
then out on to desolate moorland. Overhead the sun struggles 
through low-lving clouds, lighting up the waste of heather and 
bogland that stretches in brown waves far away to the brown 
rim of mountains on the northern horizon, for this is Inishowen 
with a vengeance, a country with a desolate atmosphere of its 
own. The telegraph poles march stiffly ahead, following the 
rocky road that leads at first between two lakes, Loughs Fad and 
Naminn—their brimming surface roughened by the wind and. 
in contrast to the wastes of bogland surrounding them, now 
sparkling in the sun, reflecting the brilliant blue ot a stray gap 
in the clouds. 


3 


Two hours later the telegraph poles lead stiffly downwards 
into a valley where green fields begin again and the smoke of 
the little grey town of Carndonagh rises above the tree-tops. 
Past the workhouse I go, with the uncomfortable feeling thar 
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some day, somewhere, one might keep on walking too long— 
and into the town, past the deserted grey-stone station, the ter- 
minus of the once companionable narrow-gauge railway from 
Derry. The sight of it calls up memories of khaki-clad figures 
on its station platforms; of the slow and dignifed mess-trap 
that met us when we returned from leave—then, by association 
of ideas, of the figure of the little man in the ragged overcoat 
who had descended from the ’bus near Buncrana and, swaying 


slightly under his greasy bundle of pots and pans, had set off 


with his tousled, grey-haired queen across the moors. So that 
was the meaning of the cryptic remark he had made as he 
passed me in the gangway of the ’bus: “All old soldiers have 
to carry packs” ; I see again his cheerful, youthful face grinning 
at me from under a khaki service cap as I squint down the barrel 
of his usually extremely dirty rifle; cheerful, drunken, likeable 
little rascal that he was, who had remembered me when | had 
forgotten him. So that was the end of him, a couple of vagrants 
bumming their way from town,to town and village fair to village 
fair, sleeping in workhouses or under the ditch, scrounging 
drink when they could, prematurely aged, flapping their way 
now in the teeth of a head wind across desolate mountain passes. 
and rocky moorland tracks to the hospitality of the workhouse 
I had just passed: a couple of scarecrows at the age when, for 
the more fortunate of us who had chosen our parents and 
environment more carefully, ‘life was just beginning. 

So, reflecting on the strange encounters of predestination, | 
pass through Carndonagh and set out on the last stretch of my 
road to the farthest north, my thoughts still on the ill-fated 
couple now heading through the mountains on the other side 
of Trawbreaga Bay. 


Malin town, at whose white houses and sheltering trees I had 
once gazed so long from across the water, turns out to be an 
attractive village, set round a triangular village green. Trees 
overshadow the church and the entrance gates of Malin Hall; 
then the road runs by the edge of Trawbreaga Bay, with the 
water shining emerald green over the shallows and mountains. 
shadowing the farther shore. A tiny whitewashed Presbyterian 
meeting-house stands amongst desolate sand dunes by the 
waters edge—surely the most northerly meeting-house in 
Ireland—and here the road, turning sharply inland, leaves the 
shore of the bay and begins to climb among dark green hills. 

At the combined hotel, general store, and post office at the 
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cross-roads near the tip of the peninsula things are in direct 
contrast to the remoteness of the situation—a white-painted 
bathroom with plenty of hot water, electric light, comfortable 
beds, and the promise of grape fruit for breakfast in the morn- 
ing. As dusk falls and the night wind begins to hum amongst 
the masts and aerials of the Marconi station behind the 
hotel, I switch out the light in my bedroom, take my stick, and 
set off down a strange road in the darkness to the harbour. A 
dog barks, and here and there lights shine out of the soft, 
enveloping blackness. The crashing of the open Altantic on the 
rocks rises ahead; the lighthouse on Inishtrahull winks at me 
through mist and rain... . At the harbour I,can scarcely raise 
my head above the parapet; the wind from the Atlantic is like 
a solid force, resisting. Out there everything in riot; a bedlam 
of white-maned horses rushing, thundering at the land; Inish- 
trahull, like a black shadow beneath its winking light, riding 
seven miles to seaward in a pother of foam. 

For a time I listen to the pandemonium ; then with eyes grow- 
ing accustomed to the blackness I turn back along the rocky road 
to the hotel, sniffing the turf smoke, the scent of rotting sea 
wrack, the damp, almost indigestible, sea air. To-morrow, if 
the sun shines, I shall see again like a remembered dream the 
blue-backed mountains of Fanad, with the ocean bursting in 
white foam at the base of their cliffs, or watch the cormorants 
setting out on fishing expeditions from Glashedy Island, and 
seeing them, discover reflected behind and through the scene 
the narrow, twisting road that leads backwards into the days of 
my youth. 


J. H. WATSON 


Pacifism, Armaments-Making, 
and the Worker 


HE town I live in is dependent for its existence on coal- 

mining, by-products of coal, and the manufacture of steel, 
but principally, on steel. From the depression which began in 
1921 (with the exception of a brief period from 1927 to 1929) 
until the armaments programme introduced by the National 
Government in 1936, the whole town was afflicted by unem- 
ployment. Business premises were empty, or at their best had 
a decayed appearance. Men and women hid their poverty by 
withdrawing into themselves with a lack of interest pathetic in 
the extreme. Twelve years of privation and want had sapped 
the faith and dimmed the vision. Those who had savings care- 
fully hoarded them in a mood of greéd and fear. Those who 
had nothing pledged their future on credit reluctantly given. 
There appeared to be no way out. In a time of need the mind 
of man seeks relief in the future. When the future is so. black 
as to make one loth to look into it, man becomes retrospective, 
he harks back to the memories of days of plenty. 

To the mass of working-class people, to the class of smal! 
business men who up till a few years ago had the monopoly in 
small towns, even to the small town professional class, all of 
whom shared in the discomfort of the depression—to all these 
the latter years of the war, and the years up to the year 1921, 
when money flowed like water, loomed large in the memory. 
The spiritual ecstasy present under conditions of absolute 
hunger and privation was mitigated if not cancelled by the dole, 
acting as it did as a preventative to any activity which might 
have resulted in a thorough sifting of the causes of the indus- 
trial depression. A hungry man will make his presence felt, 
but the man who is fed, but not nourished, will impoverish 
humanity. The men who returned from the war, the bulk of 
them coming back into industry in 1919, experienced two years 
of plenty with a determination to make the most of the pros- 
perity, together with a grudge against those who had enjoyed 
that privilege while they themselves wallowed in blood. Thus 
the memory of working-class men reverted back to the days of 
plenty, associated it with war, and arrived at the stage when 
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war was a thing to be wooed, with certain reservations. One 
of these reservations was the pious trust that England would 
not be involved except as an armaments-producing machine. 
The jealousy of America as a country which made much money 
during the war, and of the American troops in the latter months 
of the war, with allowances out of all proportion to those which 
British troops were paid—this jealousy was capable of being 
transformed into a tacit admission of a willingness, even an 
urgent desire, to have the same thing happen to us. Absolute 
pacifism, during the war, condemned by the mass-hysteria 
aroused, and sustained by propaganda, was relegated to the 
dustbin along with the other unpleasant featyres of war, while a 
post-war survey of the war years which might have resulted 
in the definite creation of a peace phase, ‘by which possible 
future wars might have been rendered abortive—the post-war 
survey was interrupted and frustrated by a world-wide indus- 
irial depression. It was also unfortunate that the name, ‘‘con- 
scientious objector,” had been used to describe a pacifist, for 
the ready wit of the soldier brought the word ‘‘conchy’’ into 
the general vocabulary to the accompaniment of a mass derision 
which so quickly throws dirt on qualities capable of differing 
so much as those implied in the word “‘conscience.”’ 

It is notable to-day, when in spite of a trade boom, we arel 
carrying a million-and-a-half, not unemployed, but a word 
which must have been coined tn hell, unemplovable, that a 
mass of otherwise decent-minded people should not exactiy 
welcome war, but at least stand aloof in servile civility to allow 
it to ‘“‘absorb’’ these unfortunates into an arena of war which 
they hope will be far enough removed to permit of an 
uninterrupted enjoyment of the material comforts, available 
through the manufacture of armaments. The return to relative 
prosperity in 1936, due in the large to a rearmaments pro- 
gramme, once more made the association of war and plenty a 
concrete reality. The prospect of a change from twelve years 
of privation to the satisfaction of immediate needs, if not to 
earning money enough for pleasure, was accepted with a timid 
regret that armaments were to be the result of such a change. 
The decision of the trade unions, together with the policy or 
lack of policy of the Labour Party, if not to assist, at least 
not to hinder this process, while taking away the ground from 
beneath the feet of political-minded persons, had neither weight 
nor force with the general mass of the working classes. Indeed, 
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the power of the trade unions is due to the talent of its leaders. 


in gathering the weekly subscriptions, rather than a unanimous. 


desire of the rank and file to have a union. 
One of the peculiarities of the working class is its readiness 
to pay a disproportionate amount of its income into the funds 


of the insurance companies. Death benefits, allowances for occa- 


sions not covered by ordinary insurance are the main induce- 
ments which attract men and women intoa union. Another factor 
is the desire of the masters to have easier access to a representa- 
tive opinion in local disputes. As a matter of fact, unions operate 
far more in the interests of the masters than in the interests 
of the working class. The union of which I am a member 
at its last lodge meeting discussed the question of holidays 
with pay. A letter was read which had been sent by the general 
secretary to the Ironmasters’ Association, stating that the union 
preferred to have its suggestion, i.e., holidays with pay, in 
order to make the men stronger and more efficient at their 
work, settled by agreement by collestive bargaining rather 
than to seek it by legal enactment. The tone of the masters’ 
reply to this letter suggested a speedy adoption of the idea, 
with a faint regret that it was too late to make arrangements. 
for this year 1937. As we are already enjoying a six-day week 
instead of a seven-day week (a privilege we were granted in 
January, 1937) and now have the further prospect of holidays. 
with pay, and as we only suffered a reduction of 6 per cent. in 
our wages in the reduction of hours, it needs only half an eye 
to see the advantages we have gained, or had thrust upon us, 
due to making armaments. 

A weak person, reading Mr. E. C. Large’s note on pacifism 
in the February Adelphi (‘‘they will refuse to make muni- 
tions,’’ is one of his comments upon pacifists) could excuse 
himself on the grounds that making munitions wasn't quite 
the same as firing them. A blastfurnaceman could tap a furnace 
and be assured that half of his output would work out as muni- 


tions, but at the same time he could be certain that no one is. 


going to start throwing pigs of iron about, which would absolve 
him from the stain of munitions maker. 

Working men are inarticulate. Perhaps that is one of the 
reasons publishers are so eager to have an original, proletarian 


novel, because they imagine that some great mystery is taking 


place behind a vague, inscrutable mask. The fact is the 
working man has no mind, only a rich blood stream. His 
reactions to war are simple, fundamental. He has no quarrel 


ane tet oe 
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with anyone, not even with his masters. There is no such thing 
as a class-war, or class-hatred, unless it be all on one side, and 
that side is certainly not the working-class side. This simple 
man, who sheds manly tears in bereavement, stays away from 
work to spend money on any occasion which he feels should 
be celebrated, who leaves all household cares, the payment of 
rates and taxes, even the shares in the local co-op in the hands 
of his wife, this man is the hub around which the rearmaments 
scheme revolves. Unfortunately his power has been delegated 
to trade union leaders and privately-owned means of produc- 
tion, factors which have not the same honesty as that which is 
inherent in a working man’s make-up. Twelve years of hard- 
ship are eclipsed by the opportunity ready fo hand of making 
a decent wage. His honesty manifests itself,gin the comment of 
one blastfurnaceman, who, as he handles the molten iron, says, 
‘More bloody shells l”? amid the dumb agreement of his fellow- 
workers. Mr. Large’s demand that the pacifist will refuse to 
make munitions is a serious business for those engaged in that 
occupation. What else can he do? To give up his job means 
an absolute loss of the means of livelihood. Six weeks must 
elapse before he would be granted the dole. Granted the neces- 
sary faith to cut away from his work and his livelihood, would 
there be any point in a working man refusing to make muni-| 
tions, if the only alternative is the workhouse or outdoor relief ? 
There would be a point gained, namely, his presence would be 
felt, and his mates would have the significance of their jobs 
brought right under their noses. My affection for the working 
man is-too great to allow me to doubt his ability to sympathise 
with the pacifist who gave up his job on convictions of 
faith, my knowledge of the working class also tells me that they 
would have a contempt for a man who voluntarily receives 
public assistance in preference to work. The pacifist may well 
argue that to make arms would brand him as an accessory 
before the act of murder or suicide, whichever term you may 
choose, but unfortunately, in this instance, the major virtues 
of the working class consist of their common love of common 
things, and the absolute pacifist is an outsider to all intents 
and purpose. 

Mr. Max Plowman makes a similar appeal in his book, The 
Faith Called Pacifism, but concerning shareholders. One may 
readily expect that the pacifist should demand from other paci- 
fists a refusal to invest money in concerns which are directly 
implicated in the manufacture of arms, also a demand that they 
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must not make actual shells and guns. On the other hand, for 
practical purposes, the whole country is taking part in the 
building up of armaments. A complete cessation of work on 
the part of all pacifists would have the effect of establishing, 
with unmistakable vigour, where we are, and what we are 
doing to those vast numbers who can get used to almost any- 
thing. But for practical purposes we must remember that 
rearming has the blessing of King, Church, Parliament, and 
the daily Press. Common folk are still susceptible to these four 
institutions. But again, what about the middle class? 

Perhaps we may think about the effect of the result of one’s 
labour, on the quality of labour. One of the finest sensations in 
the world is to beħold the work of one’s hands and know it is 
good. An expert mechanic will give the same care to the finish- 
ing of a projectile or gun mechanism as he will to an engine 
destined to capture blue ribands. A warship is just as fine a 
ship, for practical purposes, as a liner. The lines of a destroyer, 
as an example of beauty, are much more pleasing to the eye 
than the battered hulk of a tramp, whose sole mission in life 
may well be the noble one of carrying wheat. The ultimate 
truth of their respective beauty, however, is revealed in the 
eyes of the beholder. The ‘‘dirty British coaster” is a more 
significant vessel; therefore, in the significance of its purpose, 
capable of appealing to the imagination, so by its abilitv to 
stimulate the imagination, is in itself more beautiful, 1. a 
destroyer. The same shipyard, the same craftsmen, can make 
both. But the craftsmen cannot create the beauty inherent in 
the coaster, nor is he responsible for the negative characteris- 
tics of the destroyer. Similarly, the man with a gun may have 
an affection for it regardless of the purpose for which the gun 
may be used. When this affection becomes idolatry, the purpose 
of the gun is subservient to the merits of the gun. In other 
words, it doesn’t matter who or what he shoots as long as he 
shoots somebody or something. This idolatry, that craftsman- 
ship, are closely related because under modern conditions of 
industry perfect work depends upon the machine and not upon 
the imagination. At one time a craftsman knew what he was 
creating, and why. He could explain the fine points of a job 
in full knowledge of the total implication of what the job was 
for. These days, his importance as creator is delegated to a 
machine, and the old-time craftsman is replaced by a machine- 
minder. 

Only the absolute pacifist, operating a machine, can hope 


t 
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to have the imagination to cut right down to the bone of things, 
and what he does, what he finds possible to do, is his problem. 
The burning of an implacable hatred, even towards a machine 
in a machine age, can only end in one being burnt up in the 
flames of one’s own making. 


Parable 


WO neighbours, who were rather dense, 
Considered that their mutual fénce 

Were more symbolic of their peacg 

(Which they maintained should never cease) 

If each about his home and garden 

Set up a more substantial warden. 

Quickly they cleared away the fence 

To build a wall at great expense; 

And soon their little plots of ground 

Were barricaded all around: 

Yet still they added stone to stone, 

As if they never would be done, 

For when one neighbour seemed to tire 

The other shouted: Higher! Higher! 

Thus day by day, in their unease 

They built the battlements of peace 

Whose shadow, like a gathering blot, 

Darkened on each neglected plot; 

Until the ground so overcast, 

Became a rank and weedy waste. 


Now, in obsession, they uprear ; 

Jealous, and proud, and full of fear: 

And lest they halt for lack of stone 

They pull their dwelling-houses down. 

At last, by their insane excess, 

Their ramparts guard a wilderness; 

And hate, arousing out of shame, 

Flares up into a murderous flame: 

‘They curse; they strike; they break the wall 

Which buries them beneath its fall. 
WILLIAM SOUTAR, 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Meditations of a Socialist 


HE conception that the internal organisation of a nation is 

solely its own concern is generally regarded as a triumph 
of enlightenment. In a sense, and to a certain extent, it is. In 
what sense, and to what extent, I shall try to consider. But, first, 
I would point out that this conception would have been hardly 
comprehensible to a political thinker in the Middle .\ges; if it 
could have been expounded to him, it would have appeared to 
him not as an advance but as a manifest retrogression in civilisa- 
tion. That the social and political organisation of each country 
“should not, at least, aim at a universal pattern would have been 
abhorrent to him as an idea; and fantastic in practice besides. 
For, in fact, the social and political organisation of the European 
countries was pretty much the same. Still more repugnant to 
him would have been the notiqn that there should not be some 
one universally recognised final authority, endowed with the 
power to bring to heel contumacious national authorities. Such 
an international and supernational authority, vested in the head 
of the Christian Church, was, for the medizeval political thinker, 
the indispensable condition of civilisation— he sole safeguard 
against moral, and consequently material, aos. 

But the medizval system gradually colla, ed; and, rather 
more slowly, the medizeval ideals faded out of men’s minds. 
By way of the conception of a completely independent national 
prince, with no intermediary between himself and God—and 
therefore owning no real superior. on earth except another 
national prince who could enforce his superiority by arms—the 
conception of nationalism came into being. I speak of these ideas 
as ‘‘conceptions,’’ very loosely : they were acts long before they 
were words. Nations began to behave nationalistically long 
before nationalism had dared to attempt any intellectual 
justification for itself. Concurrently with nationalism—a 
new relation in the countries—appeared a new relation 
between the individuals in the countries; which we may call 
individualism. And here again, so much has individualism 
become a habit, it is quite difficult to realise that individualism 
is a modern phenomenon. Just at the same time that the national 
princes asserted themselves as supreme under God, there was a 
similar stirring in the ordinary member of society; and he like- 
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wise began to regard himself as supreme under the King. And, 
of course, the process did not stop there. The period of national 
equilibrium was transient indeed. That was the halcyon century 
of which Shakespeare was the magical voice. Even though the 
tempo of history was infinitely slower than it is to-day, this 
national equilibrium lasted—in England anyhow—hardly more 
than a century. It was as though the separate countries, 
now freed from the restraint imposed by their supernationa? 
allegiance, began to evolve independently at an alarming rate. 

The point for the present is that Nationalism and Individu- 
alism are concomitant as historical phenomena. The conception 
of International Law, with capital letters, arose when the real 
and potent and international authority had*been undermined. 
and finally destroyed. Therefore, it is almost gntirely an idealist 
conception—without any solid foundation in the real behaviour 
of men. Consider what a Hildebrandine pope could do: he could 
paralyse a belligerent national potentate by absolving his sub- 
jects from their allegiance; he could place a kingdom under an 
interdict; he could make it cleae to the simplest man that his 
immortal soul was being imperilled by the action of his prince. 
That was a real supernational authority. But what power to-day 
can absolve the subjects of a totalitarian State from their ale- 
giance ? Or even the citizens of a still nominally ‘“‘democratic’’ 
state like this of England. There is none. So that ultimately, in 
the modern world there is no right but might. There are various 
shadowy substitutes for that old real supernational authority— 
the international Proletariat, which is a fiction, the international 
anti-proletarian Fascism, which is a momentary reality, and 
International Law as finally conceived in the nineteenth century, 
which is being revealed as illusory every day. One of the main 
nominal articles in this International Law is non-intervention 
in the internal affairs of other nations. We know how the very 
word ‘‘non-intervention”’ stinks to-day. Under the pressure of 
modern realities it has been perverted into an outrageous form 
of intervention. 

Non-intervention, even during the brief (or imaginary) period 
when it was seriously meant—and let us not forget how we our- 
selves threw the idea into the dust-bin during the War, in the 
case of a little country like Greece—was an illusion and a make- 
shift. No doubt it was the best that could be done, in the period 
when the concomitant but contradictory ideas of Individualism 
and Nationalism were at their heyday. But the contradiction was 
such that the conception of non-intervention was bound to 
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e touch of reality : all it really meant was that 

1 not intervene except where their vital interests 

and that they were to be sole judges of what were 

f interests. But why should they intervene where their 

rests were not involved? The conception of Inter- 

Law in the nineteenth century was merely a specious 

it to drape a lawless reality with the garment of morality. 

hat the garment is in tatters, and the skeleton beneath is 
vad we are all horrified—and impotent. 


Vital interests! What are Germany and Italy and Japan 
doing to-day but. preparing to defend or assert their vital 
interests ? And where do vital interests end? It is a vital interest 
of Fascist Italy that General Franco should prevail in Spain. 
‘Who shall deny it? It is a vital interest of the Fascist Powers 
that Fascism shall not receive a set-back anywhere. Who shall 
say them nay? Is it a vital interest of the democratic powers 
that Democracy shall not receive a set-hack anywhere ? Nobody 
knows. What we do know ts that the inhabitants of the 
democratic countries want a great deal of persuading that it is. 
Nobody knows, on the one side, where vital interests end; but 
nobody knows, on the other, where they begin. 

It is surely plain that this moral chaos means material chaos, 
in the near future; and it is, I hope, equally plain that it can 
only be ended by the establishment of a real international 
authority. Yet I am almost ashamed to use the phrase to-day. 
It is used by so many well-meaning people, who believe that 
they have only to desire a real international authority, to get it. 
As always to-day, they do not know what is the reality of that 
they desire : their desire is for the end and not for the means. 


The comparison with the international society of the Middle 
Ages has shown what a real international authority must 
possess—namely, the effective power to absolve the subjects of 
a national State, or of any number of national States, from their 
national allegiance. Theoretically, the notion of the international 
proletariat comes nearest to realistic fact. Unfortunately to-day 
it is revealed as a hypothetical entity. The Communist Inter- 
national does not possess the power to absolve the subjects 
of the national States from their national allegiance ; and, under 
presure of the facts, it is resigning all claim to possess that 
power. And why? Ultimately for this simple reason—that the 
ordinary man in every country does not want to be absolved 
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from his national allegiance, and certainly dı 
the Communist International possesses the 
him from his national allegiance. 

The ordinary member of the modern national Stat 
recognise any higher authority than the governme 
national State. For, the kind of recognition of wh 
speaking is not an intellectual recognition : not the piov 
of the notion that there ought to be some higher authority 
the national State—whether it be the international prole 
ur the League of Nations. What I mean is the downright, 
diate, incontrovertible feeling that there is a superne 
authority, and that there will be, quite Mreraly, Hell to pay ı 
it is not obeyed. 

How are you to get that feeling into the very bones of the 
ordinary man to-day? That is the fundamental problem o 
modern society. And, | sincerely believe that, ultimately, ther 
is no other. That problem is basic and all-comprehending. 
Reforms that do not touch this problem—and none of them do— 
seem to me a tinkering with the Body of decay, a mere decoratior 
of the victims for the coming sacrifice, in which there will be nc 
distinction between the destroyers and the destroyed. The 
humanity, on either side, will have been destroyed long before 


The Iron Tree 


EN who go forth in feud, 
When the blind bugles bray, 
Shall root an iron tree 
Within their brothers’ blood : 


A tree to multiply 

Its branches everywhere 

With blooms which rot the air 
And boughs which hide the sky: 


And children round the root, 

When the warriors are bone, 

Shall sing of unison 

And pluck the poisonous fruit. 
WILLIAM SOUTAR. 


OTABLE BOOKS 
WHITMAN 


‘continued personal ambition and effort as a young fellow 
ith the rest into competition for the usual rewards, busi- 
Titical, literary, &c.—to take part in the great melee, both 
ry’s prize and to do some good—after years of these aims and 
ts, I found myself possessed, at the age of thirty-one to thirty- 
te, with a special desire and conviction.” These were the desire 
conviction to which Walt Whitman gave expression in Leaves 
Grass. To examine them in detail and the stages whereby they 
were reached, as well as to study the poet’s subsequent career and 
achievement, are the objects of Edgar Lee Masters’ new book 
(Whitman, Scribnerg, 12s: 6d.). It is at once scholarly and balanced. 
The author avoids the extremes to which previous students have 
departed: the dogmatic Freudianism of some recent writers, 
together with the extravagant idealisation of Bucke, without 
ignoring the conclusions of either. He admits the likelihood that an 
sxceptional tenderness towards his mother underlay the poet’s 
craving for affection—‘‘This terrible, irrepressible yearning . . . this 
aever satisfied appetite for sympathy’’—and his extreme sensitive- 
ness to suffering on every side: “Not a cholera patient lies at the 
last gasp, but I also lie at the last gasp.’’ Yet he nowhere minimises 
the value of their outcome, presuming that to explain such a thing 
s to explain it away, 

He might indeed have gone into more detail. I think Whitn~ 
regarded his ‘‘Uranian’’ disposition (whatever its origin) as a defect. 
His tales of his children are dismissed as a ‘‘senile dream’’; but it 
is not explained why senility should sport so odd a figment. And was 
t this unsatisfied yearning that led him to abandon one promising 
sareer after another?-—for Masters makes it plain that not unfavour- 
able circumstances, but his own indifference, resulted in successive 
failures to make a living. In any case it unfitted him to be the repre- 
sentative American, and contributed a peculiar colouring to his ideal 
of comradeship, as it probably did a particular, personal pang to his 
suffering. Curiously, Masters makes no reference to these lines from 
Calamus: 

“I loved a certain person ardently and my love was not return’'d, 

Yet out of that I have written these songs.” 
He dwells with emphasis, however, on that ‘‘entire faith and accept- 
ance’’ which was apparently the immediate inspiration of Leaves of 
Grass: that perception—to use the poet’s own words—of ‘‘the 
wisdom, health, mystery, beauty of every process, every concrete 
dbject, every human or other existence, not only considered from the 
doint of view of all but of each.” 

“The known universe has one complete lover,” he wrote also, 
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“and that is the greatest poet.” Whitman cherishe , 

what the ‘‘American bard” should be. ‘‘To speak ir 

the perfect rectitude and insouciance of the movem 

and the unimpeachableness of the sentiment of trees 1 

and grass by the roadside is the flawless triumph of : ; 

not different from what other artists, in other count 

- believed to be their purpose. But Whitman—Masters allo 

speak for himself wherever possible—-believed further us 
achievement by all men of a similar spantaneity was the app! 
ing consummation of American democracy, That was, indeed, 

he meant by ‘‘democracy’’: ‘‘There will soon be no more pri 
Their work is done. A new order shall arise and they (the poe 
shall be the priest of man, and every man shall be his own pries 
... They shall arise in America and be responded to from the whole 
earth.” 

One of the best features of this biography is°the space allotted ins 
it to an account of Whitman’s America. For the poet himself 
insisted on his identification with the larger, social movement. 
“Leaves of Grass was an attempt to put a person, a human being 
(myself in the latter half of the nineteenth century, in America) 
freely, fully and truly on recòrd.* He regarded himself, until the 
Civil War and subsequent corruption of America’s policy made non- 
sense of his immediate hopes, as the prophet of a new national 
birth, itself of world-wide significance. He was disillusioned, as were 
Wordsworth and Blake (an interesting comparison might possibly , 
be made between the ‘America’? of Whitman’s later poems and: 
Blake’s ‘‘Albion’’), but his faith in the ultimate triumph of democ- 
racy never failed. Masters quotes with enthusiasm tirades against 
a degraded and degrading society. He quotes also passages in praise 
of human brotherhood which are as new and true to-day as when 
they were written, and must remain so. F. A. L. 


THE VOYAGE TO ILLYRIA. By Kenneth Muir and Sean O'Loughlin 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d.) is a new study of Shakespeare ; and it is a good one. 
It is an effort to synthesise the views put forward by various modern 
critics; Mr. Wilson Knight, Miss Caroline Spurgeon, and some of 
my own earlier essays on Shakespeare are drawn upon. The main 
thesis is that Shakespeare’s struggle was to achieve a harmony of 
love and desire: that the conflict indicated in the Sonnets was funda- 
mental to Shakespeare’s experience. In spite of a tendency to dog- 
matism the study is stimulating, and will be valuable to those whose 
minds are flexible enough to be content with glimpses. ‘Everything 
possible to be sbelieved is an image of truth’’—in this sense The 
Voyage to Illyria gives us an image of the truth about Shakespeare. 

J. M. M. 
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Socialism and N ationalism .. 


PPARENTLY only through the accident of being in Wales 

had we the chance of reading a fairly full report of Hitler’s 
speech at the Naze Congress at Nuremberg on September 13th, 
in the Western Mail. What was to us the most interesting 
sentence was omitted at any rate by The Times (which got rid 
of the whole speech in 400 words) and the News Chronicle, 
‘“‘Only a bourgeois democratic politician can refuse to recognise 
the characteristic of Bolshevism, which is its internationalism. 
We National Socialists see in all thig the greatest danger for 
the civilised world. It is a general attack against society, against 
the substance of nations, against the racial leadership.’’ In say- 
ing this Hitler was, we believe, entirely sincere. Moreover, there 
is a point in his words which is bound to escape the Englishman 
who does not take Communism seriously. And no Englishman 
does. 


O: the continent, however, Communist ideology is taken 
seriously—most seriously of all in Germany, where for the 
last half-century all ‘‘democratic’’ thinking has been done in 
Marxist terms. (Which means, of course, that there has been no 
democratic thinking in Germany.) But for Hitler, democratic 
thinking and Marxist thinking are identical. Both are ‘‘inter- 
national,’’ in the particular sense of being anti-national. This 
is their crime, in Hitler’s eyes. And it is important to understand 
that Communist or Marxist internationalism is anti-nationalism ; 
and that this anti-nationalism is only the destructive antithesis 
of Nationalism. It is not morally superior to it, neither does it 
comprehend the positive value of Nationalism in a new synthesis. 
Since it has no moral superiority to Nationalism, it is practically 
and materially much weaker than Nationalism. For the 
sentiment of national unity has been one of the phases through 
which the European consciousness has grown. No anti-national 
attack on Nationalism has therefore any prospect of success. It 
seeks to destroy without creating, and is instinctively rejected. 


wy 
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NTI-NATIONALIST internationalism, based in idea on the 

destruction of national unity by the violence of class-war, 
has failed and will go on failing. The Marxist ideal of inter- 
nationalism is fatally compromised by the conception of the final 
arbitrament of violence. The Marxist may adopt what tactical 
dissimulation he pleases, but the fact remains that in his 
imaginative picture of the consummation of his effort the violence 
of civil war is essential. ‘‘We become what we behold,” said 
Blake. The man who contemplates the barbarity of civil war as 
the inevitable means to the new order of society becomes 
barbarian. Was Lenin then a barbarian? Yes, he was, though 
we can admire him. Oliver Cromwell, likewise was a barbarian, 
and of a like heroic stature. But the barbarism of Lenin and 
Cromwell was wholly different from the barbarism of the violent, 
Communist under democracy. Theirs was a pre-nationalistic, 
anti-feudal barbarism—a primitive and healthy barbarism. But 
the barbarism which seeks, albeit only in imagination, to over- 
throw nationalist demogracy by civil war is a decadent and 
perverse barbarism: which creates its more decadent, more 
perverse, and more powerful counter-barbarism, in Fascism. 


T is a pity that these truths cannot be more simply expounded, 

for the diversion of moral idealism into the Communist Party in 
England is lamentable. The Communist Party has but one means 
of saving itself from ultimate. futility—namely, to become 
a Socialist-Pacifist party. The change is, alas, not easily conceiv- 
able. But there is no other solid ground for Socialists to occupy, 
once the process of nationalist integration ‘‘in defence of 
Democracy” has really begun. If ‘‘democracy’’ is something 
that can be defended by modern warfare, then the Labour Party 
is unassailably right in declaring that a Labour Government, 
if one were returned. ‘‘would be unable to reverse the present 
programme of re-armament.’’ Thus the National Council of 
Labour in its statement of September 4th, and the T.U.C. has 
since endorsed its finding by a majority of three millions. After 
the turbid stream of ambiguities which has issued from the 
Labour Party for the past six years, it is at least a freshet of 
candour. At any rate, we now know where the Labour Party 
stands. 


ET us consider the Communist criticism of this position. 
“For the Labour Party,” says Mr. John Strachey, in the 
Labour Monthly for September, ‘‘the choice has evidently 
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seemed to be between absolute pacifism of the réligious type and 
support of the National Government.’’ The Labour members, he 
says, “‘had simply not conceived the very possibility of such an 
attitude” (as that of the Communist Party), namely, ‘‘opposition 
(to re-armament) on the basis of the struggle of the working-class 
to save the world from Fascism and war.’’ On the existence and 
reality of this middle line the position of the Communist Party 
depends. The line is purely imaginary. Theoretically, no doubt, 
it is possible to conceive opposition to the re-armament of the 
National Government on the ground of what Mr. Strachey calls 
“the basically pro-Fascist nature of the National Government’s 
policy.” That is to say, it is possible for Labour members to 
vote against re-armament and utter some such phrase in defence 
of their action. But even in the House of Commons it is not 
sufficient merely to say that the Government is ‘‘basically pro- 
Fascist.” You have to put up a case of some sort; you have to 
make it plain or plausible that the Government is pro-Fascist. 
«ind you would even have to define what you meant by being 
‘‘anti-Fascist.’’ If you mean by that Highly ambiguous phrase 
“‘prepared to declare war on Italy and Germany because they 
are Fascist countries,’’ then it is obvious that the Government 
is not ‘‘anti-Fascist,’’ neither is anybody in the country except 
the members of the Communist Party. If you mean “‘prepared to 
enter into a defensive alliance with France and Russia against 
Germany and Italy,” then again the Government is not anti- 
Fascist, neither is a majority of the people in the country. On 
such a programme the Labour Party could never hope to defeat 
the Government; it would have encountered the invincible 
reluctance of the mass of the British people to more continental 
commitments than are absolutely unavoidable. And if the Labour 
Party had sought to educate the working class to this necessity 
it would have failed just as badly as it has to-day, and more 
dramatically. For that would have meant advocating a policy 
which demanded re-armament, and refusing the re-armament at 
the same time. It would have convinced nobody. 


R. Strachey speaks contemptuously of “the abdication of 

the Labour Party”; and it is true that the Labour Party 
has shrunk from taking up the only tenable position for a 
Socialist Party in this country to-day. But so has the Communist 
Party. And whereas the Labour Party has the excuse that it is a 
mass party, and cannot vote against the re-armament which has 
brought relative prosperity to its members, the Communist Party 
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has no such excuse. Assuredly, the abdication of the Labour 
Party does not consist in its decisive refusal of the unreal, 
disingenuous, and untenable position advocated by Mr. Strachey 
and the Communists. Whereas the Labour Party is honestly 
bewildered, and feels that the only convincing basis of opposi- 
tion to the re-armament programme is absolute pacifism—of the 
rightness of which it is unconvinced itself and therefore cannot 
hope to convince the people—the Communist alternative is 
merely specious. It is founded on the assumption that Socialist 
“anti-Fascism”’ consists in opposing the Fascist nations by the 
armed force of the democratic nations. No amount of theoretical 
chicanery can prevent a policy based on this assumption from 
becoming in fact identical with that of the Labour Party. Once 
“Fascism” is thus externalised and objectified in Germany and 
Italy, and opposition to ‘‘Fascism’’ is become the end-all and 
be-all of militant Communism, as it is to-day, Communist policy 
is bound to become homogeneous with nationalist policy in a 
democratic country like our own. The only difference is that it 
is much more bellicose. * . 

HE “abdication of the Labour Party’’ is merely our par- 

ticular phase of an universal European phenomenon—which 
may be called, according to circumstance, the defeat or the retreat 
of political Socialism under Democracy : defeat in the countries 

. have gone Fascist, retreat in the countries that have not. 
Aggressive Nationalism is the outcome of anti-national Socialism 
in Germany and Italy: defensive Nationalism the condition 
of Socialism in the countries where Socialism has not been 
seriously anti-national. The simple explanation of the pheno- 
menon is that, at the present stage of European development, 
the sense of national homogeneity (which reflects, but is not to 
be identified with, the reality of economic integration) is far 
stronger than any urge towards revolutionary Socialism. 


eH is super-national, not anti-national. Socialism 
becomes anti-national when it bases itself on converting the 
class-struggle into conscious class-war; and it then becomes a 
psychological monstrosity under political democracy. The 
change of class-struggle, which is an unconscious thing, into 
class-warfare, which is a conscious thing, is taken for granted 
by the theoretical Communist. Because he lives in the realm of 
theory, he does not understand or appreciate what an unnatural 
change this is. For it is vitally opposed to the ethos of political 
democracy, under which system of government alone this change 
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is supposed to occur. The natural evolution of a Socialist move- 
ment under democracy is away from violence, not towards it. 
Instinctively, the working-man in democracy feels that the 
theorist who points him to the ultimate goal of revolutionary 
violence is leading him to disaster: and he is right. 


HERE is, we believe, only one way of accelerating the 

process towards a social revolution under democracy; and 
that is by the development of ‘‘non-violent resistance.’’ A strike 
is the most familiar form in this country of ‘‘non-violent resist- 
ance.’’ Another is the pacifist’s absolute resistance to war : which 
is the strike of the citizen, as distinct from the worker. The 
basic failure of Eurdpean Socialism has been its failure to 
discern that the dhe positive hope of a Socialist issue from the 
inevitable ‘‘nationalisation’’ of Socialist democratic politics lies 
in an advance towards a wider creative application of disciplined 
non-violent resistance. That failure is to be reckoned less against 
the Labour Party than against the mélitants of the Left. They 
have claimed for themselves theoretical clarity, and ‘‘an under- 
standing of the movement of history as a whole.’’ But in fact 
their theoretical clarity has consisted in the importation of an 
alien and irrelevant theoretical clarity, which has always gone 
limping after situations which it never foresaw. They have never 
dared to think for themselves, or in terms of their national 
history. The perplexed Labour Party is, even now, far nearer 
to the psyche of the British working-class than are the Com- 
munists. Mr. Strachey is contemptuous of its naivety in feeling 
that the choice Jies between absolute pacifism of the religious 
type and support of the National Government. That is not, 
indeed, the whole choice; but it is infinitely nearer the real 
choice than Mr. Strachey is likely to come for a long while yet. 
The Labour members, he says, ‘“‘had simply not conceived of 
the very possibility of opposition (to re-armament) on the basis 
of the struggle of the working-class to save the world from 
Fascism and War.” The Labour members were right: such an 
attitude is inconceivable in reality. It is mere phrase-mongering. 
Saving the world from Fascism and War simply cannot be done 
by the armed alliance of the nationalist democracies, France and 
Britain, with the nationalist Communist State of Russia. If the 
international proletariat exists, it can prove its real existence 
only by refusing to massacre its brothers, even though thev are 
Germans or Italians. If it does not exist, what is Communism 
about ? 


JACK HILTON 


What Life Means to Me 


IFE has more pain than joy. There is pain with birth, 

growth, decline, and death. A person lives, and is molested 
by the cruel external known as civilisation. The more he comes 
into contact with civilisation—and such is unavoidable—the 
more he suffers, and is soiled and devitalised. He accepts the 
present, because he fears to face the unfathomable beyond. 

We bring nothing in with us at birth, we take nothing away 
with us at death. Between birth and deat we have many vani- 
ties, the chief of which is imagining that wè are somebodies.* 
We claim that we are the chosen species, assert that we are 
God’s choice, and that all the birds and beasts and fish, the 
air, the land and the sea are ours. We are sovereign, we say. 
Having flattered ourselves with, the knowledge of our own 
capacity, we are too superior to learn from the forms of life 
that we have conquered. The cult to-day is the cult of civilisa- 
tion. The most enlightened claims to show the way to the most 
backward. Things have to move onwards, forwards to more 
civilisation. The uncivilised have been relieved of their primi- 
tive innocence, and have been made to wear top hats and knee 
breeches. They have to look at life as eauinteyed as we do. 
They have to emulate us. 

I suppose anybody who suggests that civilisation is cock- 
eyed deserves to be put into a lunatic asylum. I suppose that 
anybody who suggests that man is a poor, cheap kind of being 
is out of step with the swaggering gait of fashion. Putting man 
on the spot—by gad, sir, it isn’t done: it’s not Christian, it’s 
not British! Well, if only because I’m Irish, PH be un-British, 
and I'll say that time, space and matter are greater things than 
man; that they seem to have had an existence before us, and 
they’ll probably last longer than us; that civilisation is but the 
plaything of the force of being; and that a particular man 
having pretentions to greatness, to sovereignty, is being 
grossly vulgar. 

Collectively, man has spoiled the world; individually, he has 
been a fooi, failing to respond to his innermost feelings. No 
man is King above nature. He is only a weak, puny thing, with 
illusions of greatness. He is a strutter, a brief candle in the 
night of destiny, trying naively, blindly, foolishly and pedan- 
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tically to be important. He suffers from a swelled head. He 
outdoes our old friend of the “Midsummer Nights Dream,” 
our worthy Bottom, master and doer of all things. He is also 
the Poo-Bah of ‘‘The Mikado.” 

Man is much too clever to want the simple and vital things 
that there are in life. He wants to do things, and do them ever 
bigger and better than his devitalised father did. He prides 
himself that he has a head on his shoulders, that he thinks 
things out. It is due to the bigness of his head that he gets his 
illusion of what life is; and because it is an illusion, it is false 
to what life is in real values. The head ‘‘kids’’ the simple and 
vital in man, that this cleverness and bigness and planning 
and business are the geal and the positive. We make a god of 
our mind and geņuflect before it; make sacrifices of our bodies 
‘for it, and become its slaves. Mentalism has superseded 
humanism in us. We concern ourselves with the doing of 
things, instead of concerning ourselves with ourselves. We live 
for doing things, instead of doing things out of the necessity 
to live. ° 

All the standard values of civilisation are adverse, and over- 
plus, to our needs. We look at life as so many million miles of 
railway lines, roads, canals and telegraph poles. We think in 
terms of so many revolutions to the minute, or producing ten 
thousand yards of calico, and five hundred cars to the day. We 
harness ourselves to the maçhine; because we have minds we 
do things that beasts could not be made to do. We rationalise 
to the extent of obliterating from ourselves our soul quality, 
our humanity. We glory in our employment figures, in our 
ten million routine workers, who are subjected to ever- 
increasing overseership. We are proud that we behave more 
like beetles than men; that we flee from the sun, and the fresh 
breeze, into the darkness of our factories. We toil and pant 
and sweat in our bustling. We make our bones ache and our 
bodies tired. We become slaves suffering in silence. We think 
that there are only two things to choose, to be the slave or the 
slave-driver. It is a common assertion that we have to subdue 
or be subdued. Many are too kind and sensitive to be the 
successful bullies. They accept the principle that it is better to 
be smitten than to smite. They are between the wolf and the 
sheep. The wolf devours, the sheep have the helpless, cling- 
together, follow-one-another instinct. The wolf is the modern 
master, the sheep are the modern mass, and the middle few are 
the pigeons wanting to pick up corn, wanting to fly into the 
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skies of beauty and living, and yet always frightened—timid— 
beautiful, lovely things, fleeing ever from the threat of danger. 

Being a wolf-man doesn’t satisfy. Always wanting to devour 
—-that isn’t living. Being a sheep-man doesn’t satisfy. Being 
swept into the factory and whipped into motion by the crooks 
of commercialised shepherds, bleating and slaving, that isn’t 
living. Being a man-pigeon, soaring into the sky of abstraction, 
getting into the edge of some protective and harmless, political, 
Tolstoyan sanctity—that isn’t living to ME. 

There is no definite postulate to life. There is a necessity to 
have a lot of ‘‘won’ts.’’ I must say, I won’t do this, and I won’t 
do that, and I won’t do the hundred-and-one things that only 
give me a living death. It is not difficult tp “wont.” “Wont” 
is the chief characteristic of the Billy-goat; and I consider the 
Billy-goat superior to the wolf, the sheep, or the pigeon. A { 
Billy-goat is always wanting to go where it wants, and is often 
trying to avoid going where anyone else wants. It’s got indi- 
viduality. If need arises it will charge madly with its horns. 
Left to itself mostly, it follows the grub and the Nanny-goat. 

For most of my life I’ve been trying to avoid the sticks of the 
powerful. I’ve turned and reeled, and acted on the goat prin- 
ciple, that wherever a stick points to, or compels me to go, there 
is no good place. 

You will have guessed by now that politically I’m an 
anarchist; that I take objection to the alleged order that civilisa- 
tion claims to have established. You will have guessed that I 
have nothing to offer; that I won’t be a loyal member of your 
political group, or philosophy, or businéss; that I shall also be 
striving to be I, and striving not to be a pocket edition of you; 
and that I don’t want to be a missioner with an alleged vital 
purpose. I don’t want to be a new Christ, or a new Carnegie, 
or anew Mussolini, or the chief standard-bearer for the most 
sacred of all things, Socialism. 

Pil say that I am I, a little Unimportant, a straw in the 
turbulent wind,. but a Truculent with an individuality and 
whimsicalness that I’ve a right to strive to retain and develop. 
The play of the cosmos, the events of external forces shuttlecock 
me. Sometimes [il be carried with the wind, sometimes the 
storms will be too powerful, but whenever the wind and the 
storm get less 1 shall settle into myself, retaking that part of 
living which is individuality. 

In the storms I shall be like all the otler victims, I shall be 
whirled into wars of classes and nations like a helpless pawn, 
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moved by the hand of historic development. | shall wonder and 
be pained, and be as naive-eyed as a little ignorant child during 
a drunken brawl in the domesticity of its home. Ill throw my 
little stone at the one that my ignorance tells me is the enemy 
of my house. If I survive the row, I'll take up my little loves, 
my innocent toys, kiss my sisters, want to make love to one 
particular special sweetheart, want to go to the fields, want to 
avoid work that is not pleasure, want to avoid teachers, and 
schoolmasters, and policemen, and officials, and parsons, want 
to hit nasty boys I do not like, to be friendly with those I do 
like, want to follow my whim, my instinct. 

And so you will see that there will always be a clash. There 
will be the conflicts between “Į the individual, and society. 
Society is necessasily tyrannical. It has been so through time. 
“The big chiefs, the aristocrat, the censor, the king, the baron, 
the politician, the banker, the industrialist, the armament 
maker, they’ve all dominated society. Every form of state has 
been maintained by the power of its force. All governments are 
essentially tyrannical. Law and its administration have no other 
purpose. They compel. You do as the law-makers say or else 
. There are no other methods known to them. The sheep 
applaud, saying that the wolf wears sheepskin and baas like 
them. The sheep think that fencing in of the pasture land is for 
their protection. At times, when their little enclosed grass-patch 
has become chewed to bareness, they look beyond the rustic 
rails at the uneaten, beautiful green, and thank the Lord that 
they are safe in their pens, for outside there might be danger. 

The Billy-goat is not like that. He sees green, responds to 
his instincts, bounds forward to it, and Society comes down on 
him, and drives a big stake in the ground, puts a rope round 
Billy’s neck, ties its long length to the stake, and he is a 
prisoner, confined to the length of the rope. But he is always 
‘conscious of the rope. He can feel it and see it. He knows that 
Society or State is not some abstract idea, but is really some- 
thing with tyrannical powers, and exercising them. It is the 
men of State who say you cannot live your own Billy-goat life. 
They, as the powerful, say that everything is theirs; even you, 
the Billy-goat, must stay put there; if this rope is not strong 
enough, they’ll get one stronger. Their aim is the usurpation 
of the world. They belong to the class known as the power-men. 
They take pride in bossing, in holding in the palm of their hand. 
and in crushing that which endeavours to escape. A man who 
wants to boss another man is a menace. There is no end to his 
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arbitrariness. He is King Pym, he is the first and last word, he 
forces people on by means of the whip, now known as the State 
machine and economic power. 

I’ve seen many expressions of his greatness; but to me he is 
a man gone scientifically mad. The power-man wants to be 
respected, wants to benefit the human race, wants to benefit 
himself. He has his big schemes; schemes instead of impulses, 
bigness instead of smallness; to employ instead of to do; to 
enslave instead of to free. He changes the standard of his pawns, 
raises them in wage-standards, reduces them in life-standards. 
You see his mentality in every itype of country—capitalist, 
fascist, communist. He is termed the business-man, or the 
economist, or the planner. He decides that*life’s purpose is work, 
and work isn’t play and that it should beeintensified to the 
MAXIMUM. He creates the belt system, makes of every man 
a four-minute unit that duplicates itself through life’s span. 
Production is his God, man is his tool. All the dead things are 
considered living things, and human nature is blotted out to 
make them. He dooms a man to put tyres on wheels in four 
minutes, another to spray four yards of car in four minutes, or 
screw up four nuts, or to rub four places, another to oil four 
places. And on moves the chassis like a God, the men féting it 
like slaves. One assembled car drops off the conveyor every 
four minutes. And the big man in his office thinks and acts and: 
lives in terms of production. God ear, God belt, God mind, God 
money, men of four minutes’ precision—for what? Half-a- 
million for charity, half-a-million for the big man, half-a-million 
for the shareholders, and half-a-million for the workers, all 
content because they are getting money. 

Money, machinery, forty-hour-week model factories, that is. 
their life’s purpose, their economic ideal. I don’t want the eight- 
hour-day in the model factory, and the goodly minimum wage 
of £4 per week. I don’t want to be a four minutes man, doomed 
to repetition. I don’t envy those who value things in terms of 
money wealth, whether he be the wolf-master millionaire- 
rationaliser, or sheep-well-paid worker who is rationalised. I'd 
rebel against such things under whatever name they called the 
system. I’ll be no Stakhanovist, Ford man, or Morris man. 

Pil work from two causes, necessity and love of creating. 
Sometimes I want to work till I’ve done my job, at others I 
want to sleep and dream, to move on, to be the apostate, the 
indolent vagrant doing nothing ; ten hours’ work when interested, 
weeks of shirking when fed up. 
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Ive taken a delight in working; taken delight in licking 
others in quality and quantity. But this has only been when 
the job has had the taste of being a job for a man. My conditions 
have been worse than those at Morris’s, dirtier, worse for venti- 
lation, but they needed skill and strength. They started from 
the beginning and lasted till the end. They’ve had variety, 
called for adaptability; there’s been a sense of doing things 
worth while. There’s been the feel of hand, the need of the 
muscle, the struggle to perform the difficult. There’s been the 
joy of success at the ultimate performance of the task. 

Work is a part of life; it is a social necessity; it must be at 
times. It makes you feel that you have a worth. But it must be 
avoided where it degtades. You must work and play, and the 
line of demarcatidn mustn’t be too noticeable. You must realise 
that life is a struggle, and work is part of the struggle, and 
living from it afterwards is too a struggle. 

You’ve to struggle to feel things, to feel also deep things 
that the writ of external forge has planted subconsciously in 
your bowels. 
(To be continued ) 


Charm in December 


HOM the open field where the night-owl rends 
The rabbit oppresses, who cannot learn 
Peace at his window, will he not turn 
To the life near him and make amends? 


To-night the owl, too, was torn. It crowed 

Like the cock of a Sunday morning, till night 

Rose up with its lack and cried at the height 

Of his roof-tree and would not subside as it should. 


Will he against their hour of need 

Not be, though he be gentle, the one 

With the shocks of comeliness falling upon 
His lion shoulders, to sow God’s good seed? 


Who lies and hears them, will he not call 
To the girl at his side? Oh, if it be rain, 
Can he more live without her then 
‘Than he could without bread or breath at all? 
RAYNER HEPPENSTALL. 


HERBERT READ 


The Necessity of Anarchism (II) 


I. is not my intention to detail all the shortcomings of the 
present régime in Russia; some of its failings are admittedly 
of a transitional nature, and others can be set off against the 
manifold benefits which communism has brought to the Russian 
people. But even if the system were perfect in its functioning, 
it would still be in complete contradiction with the principles of 
anarchism. For essential to the communist policy as it has 
developed in Russia is the concept of deadtrship—a concept 
which it shares with fascism, let it be noted. It,may be, of course, 
that men of destiny like Lenin and Stalin, Hitler and Mussolins 

are created by historical events—that their stature is, as it were, 
inflated by special economic conditions. But however produced, 
communists as well as fascists never doubt the necessity, nor 
even the desirability, of such leaders. They are extolled as the: 
creators and the controlling minds of the political movements 
of which they are the figureheads. 

Freud has shown what an important part is played by the 
leader in the psychology of the group. “The uncanny and 
coercive characteristics of group formations, which are shown 
in their suggestive phenomena, may . . . be traced back to the 
fact of their origin from the primal horde. The leader of the 
group is still the dreaded primal father; the group still wishes. 
to be governed by unrestricted force; it has an extreme passion: 
for authority; in Le Bon’s phrase, “it has a thirst for 
obedience.” As for the leader himself, “he, at the very begin-- 
ning of the history of mankind, was the Superman whom 
Nietzsche only expected from the future. Even to-day the mem- 
bers of a group stand in need of the illusion that they are 
equally and justly loved by their leader; but the leader himself 
need love no one else, he may be of a masterly nature, abso--. 
lutely narcissistic, but self-confident and independent.’’* 

I would define the anarchist as the man who, in his man-- 
hood, dares to resist the authority of the father; who no longer 
is content to be governed by a blind unconscious identification 
of the leader and the father and by the inhibited instincts which 
alone make such an identification possible. Freud, who at this. 





*Sigm. Freud :, Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. Eng. trans. 
(1922), pp. 99-100, 93 and passim. 
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point is merely adopting the ideas of Otto Rank, sees the 
origin of the heroic myth in such a longing for independence. 
“It was then, perhaps, that some individual, in the exigency 
of his longing, may have been moved to free himself from the 
group and take over the father’s part. He who did this was the 
first epic poet; and the advance was achieved in his imagina- 
tion. This poet disguised the truth with lies in accordance with 
his longing. He invented the heroic myth. The hero was a man 
who by himself had slain the father—the father who still 
appeared in the myth as a totemistic monster. Just as the father 
had been the boy’s first ideal, so in the hero who aspires to the 
father’s place the poet now created the first ego ideal.” But 
the further step which the anarchist now takes is to pass from 
myth and imagination to reality and action. He comes of age; 
he disowns the father; he lives in accordance with his own 
ego-ideal. He becomes conscious of his individuality. 

How far the communist is from taking that further step in 
human development is shown, not merely by historical events 
in Russia, but also by theis theoriês and pronouncements. 
There is no need to repeat the numerous exaltations of leader- 
ship which appear with monotonous regularity in the com- 
munist press; but it is interesting to note the deliberate adop- 
tion of the leadership principle by a communist who happens 
at the same time to be a psycho-analyst—I refer to Mr. R. 
Osborn’s recent book on ‘‘Marx and Freud.” Mr. Osborn gives 
an account of Freud’s theory of leadership and then, without 
once questioning the necessity for the particular type of group 
organisation which demands a leader, assumes that the need 
for leadership is universal, and that the Communist Party 
would be well advised to adopt a strategy based on a realisation 
of this fact. ‘‘The first necessity,’’ he says, ‘‘would seem to be 
to crystallise the leadership in the shape of a leader—someone 
who may be referred to in such terms as will awaken the 
required emotional attitudes. In other words, we must idealise 
for the masses some one individual to whom they will turn for 
support, whom they will love and obey.” He gives Lenin and 
Stalin as admirable examples of such individuals and concludes 
that “it is a psychologically sound measure to keep such people 
before the masses as an incentive and guide to the overcoming 
of difficulties on the road of social progress.’’ He declares that 
the problem must be tackled “in a consciously-thought-out 
manner which utilises all that modern psychology has to offer 
on the subjective characteristics involved. . . . If Hitler and 
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Mussolini, by deliberate publicity and propaganda methods, 
can be presented as saviours of the people, so too can 
communist leaders.”’ 

I will not comment on the somewhat scornful attitude 
towards the ‘‘masses’’ which such tactics imply. The dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is one thing—it is a fine-sounding phrase 
which conjures up a picture of politically conscious individuals 
acting rationally and objectively ; but what has it in common with 
this other picture of a dumb horde which blindly worships and 
obeys a modern and scientifically concocted equivalent of the 
primitive tyrant? Surely it is the depth of political despair to 
conclude that there is no possible escape from this particular 
psychological pattern. We know that tle mass of people is 
psy chologically disposed to accept a leader og dictator. We are 

all children who are willing to leave our destinies in the hands 
of a father, and discover too late that this father is tyrannical. 
If we revolt, must it be merely for the purpose of placing 
another father in the place of the one deposed? Is it not rather 
time that we grew up, become individually conscious of our 
manhood, asserted our mutual independence? 

If now we pass from the people to the leader, we are forced 
to recognise the complementary fact that power corrupts. It 
does not matter whether the chosen leader was originally a 
man of good intentions, like Stalin or Mussolini; or whether 
he was a vulgar and pretentious demagogue like Hitler: it is 
only a rare superman, such as Lenin may have been, who is 
by nature so essentially humble that he is incorruptible. It is 
not necessary to enlarge on this truth; it is a commonplace of 
history, and has been embodied in the ethical teachings of all 
the great religions. In Greek mythology this corruption in 
tyrants was recognised as a particular kind of sin (Hybris) and 
visited by inevitable retribution. 

The obsessive fear of the father which is the psychological 
basis of tyranny is at the same time the weakness of which the 
tyrant takes advantage. We all know the spectacle of the bully 
goaded into sadistic excesses by the very docility of his victim- 
The tyrant or dictator acts in exactly the same way. It is not 
psychologically cresible that he should act in any other way. 
The only alternative to the principle of leadership is the prin- 
ciple of co-operation; not the father-son relationship which 
has persisted from primitive times, but the relationship of 
brotherhood; in political terms, the free association of pro- 
ducers working for the common good. This is the essential 
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doctrine of anarchism, and far from having been discredited 
əy Marxian economics or the achievements of the Soviet Union, 
t has everywhere received overwhelming confirmation in the 
avents of the last twenty years, until we may now claim that 
the realisation of this principle of brotherhood is the only hope 
of civilisation. 

I do not say that we must go back to Bakumin—you find 
many noble sentiments in his writings and his life was 
immensely heroic, but he has no practical message for the 
present age. Kropotkin, who was also a noble and heroic 
figure, is more practical, but his plans too have been overtaken 
oy the intensive development of modern methods of production. 
Since Kropotkin’s time anarchism has evolved to meet modern 
conditions, and as a practical policy is known as syndicalism ; 
wherever anarchism is a considerable political force, as in 
Spain, it is combined with syndicalism. Anarcho-syndicalism 
is a clumsy mouthful, but it describes the present-day type of 
anarchist doctrine. 

In this country we have the embryo of such a policy in the 
shop-stewards’ movement and even in the constituency groups 
27 the Labour Party. These developments are devolutionary— 
revolts against centralisation and bureaucratic control—and as 
such essentially anarchist. For the anarchist objects, not merely 
to the personal tyranny of a leader like Stalin, but still more 
:o the impersonal tyranny of a bureaucratic machine. 

What is wrong with bureaucracy ? In the vast and extremely 
complicated conditions of modern civilisation, is not a bureau- 
cracy necessary merely to hold that civilisation together, to 
adjust relationships, to administer justice and so on? 

Actually, of course, in a society of rich and poor nothing 
is more necessary. If it is necessary to protect an unfair distri- 
əution of property, a system of taxation and speculation, a 
nonopolist money system; if you have to prevent other nations 
‘rom claiming your ill-gotten territorial gains, your closed 
narkets, your trade routes; if as a consequence of these 
sconomic inequalities you are going to maintain pomp and 
zeremony, ranks and orders; if you are going to do any or all 
hese things you will need a bureaucracy. 

Such a bureaucracy consists of armed forces, police forces 
and a civil service. These are largely autonomous bodies. 
Yheoretically they are subordinate to a democratically elected 
Parliament, but the Army, Navy and Air Forces are controlled 
dy specially trained officers who from their schooldays onwards 
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are brought up in a narrow caste tradition, and who always, 
in dealing with Parliament, can dominate that body by their 
superior technical knowledge, professional secrecy, and 
strategic bluff. As for the bureaucracy proper, the Civil Service, 
anyone who has had any experience of its inner workings knows 
the extent to which it controls the Cabinet, and through the 
Cabinet, Parliament itself. We are really ruled by a secret 
shadow cabinet, the heads of the Treasury, the Foreign Office, 
Home Office, the Service Departments, and the Permanent 
Secretary to the Cabinet. Below this select club of Old Wyke- 
hamists we have a corps of willing and efficient slaves—beetle- 
like figures in striped trousers, black coats, winged collars and 
bow ties. All these worthy servants of the Stàte are completely 
out of touch with the normal life of the nation: they are 
ignorant of the methods and conditions of industrial produc- 
tion, unaware of the routine and atmosphere of proletarian life 
—or life of any real kind. 

Every country has the bureaucracy it deserves. Ours, trained 
in public school and university, is efficient, unimaginative, 
unfeeling, dull and honest. In other countries the bureaucracy 
has no such gentlemanly traditions; it is lazy, lousy and 
corrupt. In any case, lazy or efficient, honest or corrupt, a 
bureaucracy has nothing in common with the people; it is a 
parasitic body, and has to be maintained by taxation and extor- 
tion. Once established (as it has been established for centuries 
in England and as it is newly established in Russia) it will do 
everything in its power to consolidate its position and main- 
tain its power. Even if you abolish all other classes and distinc- 
tions and retain a bureaucracy, you are still far from the class- 
less society, for the bureaucracy is itself the nucleus of a class 
whose interests are totally opposed to the people it supposedly 
serves. 

As an example of the power and selfish interest of the bureau- 
cracy, consider the fate of the League of Nations. It is com- 
monly assumed that the League was frustrated first by Japan 
and then by Italy, and that France and England refused to 
enforce its authority on these test occasions because they were 
not sufficiently armed to fight. Such may have been the actual 
catastrophe, but the ground had been slowly and deliberately 
undermined. The League of Nations was destroyed by a rival 
league—the League of Diplomats. Ambassadors and secretaries 
the world over saw in the League of Nations a rival organisa- 
tion, which when perfected would reduce their embassies to 
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post-offices and replace their several provinces by a single 
central authority. So on every possible occasion the permanent 
officials of every Foreign Office in Europe did all in their 
power to frustrate the activities of the League. They have been 
only too successful ! 

What we have to ask, then, is how can the bureaucracy be 
abolished in a communist state? If we cannot answer that 
question, we have to admit that our ideal of a classless society 
can never be realised. 

The syndicalist—the anarchist in his practical rather than 
his theoretical activity—proposes to liquidate the bureaucracy 
first by federal devolution. Thereby he destroys the idealistic 
concept of the State that nationalistic and aggressive entity 
which has nearly ruined western civilisation. He next destroys 
the money monopoly, and the superstitious structure of the 
gold standard, and substitutes a medium of exchange based on 
the productive capacity of the country—so many units of 
exchange for so many units of production. He then hands over 
to the syndicates all other administrafive functions—fixing of 
prices, transport and distribution, health and education. In 
this manner the State begins to wither away! It is true that 
there will remain local questions affecting the immediate 
interests of individuals—questions of sanitation, for example; 
and the syndicates will elect a local council to deal with such 
questions—a council of workers. And on a higher plane there 
will be questions of co-operation and exchange between the 
various productive and distributive syndicates, which will have 
to be dealt with by a central council of delegates, but again the 
delegates will be workers. Until anarchism is complete there 
will be questions of foreign policy and defence, which again 
will be dealt with by delegated workers. But no whole-time 
officials, no bureaucrats, no politicians, no dictators. Every- 
where there will be cells of workers, working according’ to their 
abilities and receiving according to their needs. 

I realise that there is nothing original in this outline of an 
anarchist community; it has all the elements of essential com- 
munism as imagined by Marx and Engels; it has much in 
common with Guild Socialism and Christian Socialism. It does 
not matter very much what we call our ultimate ideal. I call it 
anarchism because that word emphasises, as no other, the 
central doctrine—the abolition of the State and the creation of 
a co-operative commonwealth. But against all these forms of 
socialism, challenging the possibilitv of this ultimate ideal, is 
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the cry that it can never be established because of the natural 
depravity of mankind. Even if one non-governmental com- 
munity could be established, it is said, some predatory tribe or 
nation would descend on it and annex it. 

To that objection we must reply that anarchism naturally 
implies pacifism. 1 would therefore propose to avoid that issue 
for the moment. I do not shirk the question: I merely say 
that it is being settled in another court. For whilst all pacifists 
need not be anarchists, all anarchists must be pacifists. If 
pacifism is not possible, then anarchism is not possible. 

The objections raised by the State socialist (he now usually 
calls himself a communist) are based on grounds of prac- 
ticability. Modern existence, they say, has become so immensely 
complicated that it cannot be simplified now without causing 
great suffering and chaotic disorganisation. Apart from retort 
ing that no disorganisation or suffering could conceivably be 
greater than that caused by the collectivisation of agriculture 
in Russia, the answer to this charge must be that it is precisely 
the charge which has been brought against every attempt to 
reform the social system. When the communists object to the 
anarchists on grounds of impracticability, unreality, idealism 
and so on, they are merely repeating, at an interval of thirty 
or forty years, the arguments which the reactionaries of md 
past used against themselves. 

What matters in politics—what matters in history—is clarity 
of vision, force of reason. Nothing, in the slow course of civi- 
lisation, has ever been won by any other means. A man has, 
contemplated existence; has seen its elements clearly and dis- 
creetly ; has seen how these elements could be re-arranged to 
better effect, to greater well-being. In that way—entirely 
realistically—a vision is born, and a man who has seen this 
vision has shown it to his friends and neighbours, who have 
then become inspired with the same vision. And so a group, 
a sect, a party has been formed, the necessary enthusiasm has 
been aroused, and the vision has in due time been realised. 
That is the only way in which progress takes place—the only 
way in which a civilisation is built up. When there are no 
longer men who have such visions, then progress ceases and 
a civilisation decays. Such is the essential law of history—a 
law to which the theory of dialectical materialism is but a 


corollary. 
(To be concluded) 
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son of a serf, a former grocer, a choir boy, a student of the 
Gymnasium and the University, who was brought up on respect 
for rank, on kissing the hands of priests, on servility ; who gave 
thanks for every morsel of bread he ate, was whipped many 
times, went to do his tutoring in galoshes [7.e., too poor to 
afford boots], tortured animals, loved to dine at the houses of 
rich relatives, and was a hypocrite before God and men through 
his knowledge of his own non-entity. Write how this young man, 
squeezing the slave out of his system drop by drop, awakes one 
morning and feels that in his veins runs no longer the blood of a 
serf but the blood of a real human being.” 


To speak of that as the expression of ‘‘an ardent desire to rise 
above his milieu’’,is, I think, to display the insensitiveness of 
the aristocrat. | am the more zealous (as Keats said) in this 
matter, because th8se words have meant a great deal to me. The 
consummation of the spiritual victory which Tchehov describes 
is not the freedom which the aristocrat inherits—it is an entirely 
different kind of freedom, which the aristocrat can never know 
unless he has undergone an gpposite*but convergent process. 
It is the freedom of true equality : the ultimate and inexpugnable 
knowledge that “He is he, and J am I.” It is an entry into the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth: the casting-away of fear, the 
humble entry into the knowledge of one’s own validity, one’s 
eternal existence, one’s uniqueness in the sight of God. 

The validity which the aristocrat inherits is a social validity. 
It is precious; and the great purpose of Socialism, as I under- 
stand it, is to confer this social validity upon all men. But 
that is not the same as the spiritual validity which Tchehov 
struggled for and achieved. Men may achieve social validity 
and still be far from this goal. Yet it cannot be wholly divorced 
from culture. Nature’s gentleman must be nurture’s gentleman, 
too. That is why, if I could have my way, I would create a 
university of the classless society—where teachers and taught 
were veritably members one with another. 

The Socialist is coming out in me again. How shall the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? And how 
should I suppress the Socialist in me in speaking of Tchehov, 
seeing that Tchehov was one of my chief instructors in 
Socialism. Through him, more than any other single man, I 
learned to look on all men as equals indeed: through him too 
I learned to squeeze the slave out of myself, which I believe is 
the essential pre-condition of looking on all men as equals. 

But I would that I had a faint touch of Tchehov’s genius, or 
even one little hundredth part of his humour—so simple, so 
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subtle, so profound. There is nothing in the world like 
Tchehov’s humour. 

Dear God, the very houses seem asleep. 
That is to me perhaps the most beautiful line in all Wordsworth. 
It came to my mind suddenly when I read—for the first time in 
Toumanova’s book—a sentence from a letter which Tchehov 
wrote towards the end when his consumption compelled him to 
live at Yalta. “Here even the bacilli sleep.’’ The relation 
between that sentence and Wordsworth’s line is worth a 
moment’s musing. 

Consider, too, his description of his faithful interview with 
Suvorin, in December, 1885, whereby he emerged into the full 
light of day after some years spent in poorly paid writing for 
comic papers. Tchehov went off from Moscow to Petersburg 
to see the great man—twenty-six years older than himself, and 
likewise the son.of a serf. Tchehov wrote to his brother Mikhail : 

After having taken my furnished room in Oleinichkov’s house, 
I washed and put on a new coat, trousers and pointed shoes. 
First I went to the Petersburg Gazette, and from there to Novoye 
Vremya, where I was received by Suvorin. He was very cour- 
teous and even shook hands with me. ‘‘Do your best, young 
man,” he said. “I am satisfied with you, only go to church 
often and do not drink vodka. Breathe at mel” I did. Suvorind 
not noticing any vodka odour, turned and called “Boy!” A! 
boy appeared and was ordered to bring tea and a few lumps of 
sugar. After this the respectable Mr. Suvorin gave me money 
and said: ‘‘One has to be careful with money. Pull up your, 
trousers!” 

How much of that was true, God knows: nobody else does 
when Tchehov tells a story of himself. But that meeting with 
Suvorin was the turning-point in Tchehov’s career: after it he 
was dedicated man. When he had published Kashtanka—the 
story of a carpenter’s dog who is lost by his master when drunk 
and picked up by a kindly circus clown—he became (he said) 
very popular with Suvorin’s children. ‘‘The children gaze at 
me incessantly,” he wrote to Mikhail, ‘‘and expect me to say 
something very intelligent. In their opinion I am a genius, since 
I have written the story about Kashtanka.’”’ It is one of the 
pictures of Tchehov I like best of all. 3 

But, to be Socialist once more, I would ask my readers to turn 
to Tchehov’s story ‘‘The Peasants ’’ (Moujtki). They will find 
it at the end of Vol. 6 of Constance Garnett’s translation (The 
Witch and other Stories). That story was written in 1897—the 
year of our Diamond Jubilee, the year in which Great Britain 
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touched the pinnacle of its prosperity—and also the pinnacle of 
its pride: when herrings and oranges were six a penny in Lam- 
beth New Cut. With that in mind, read ‘‘The Peasants.’’ It is 
a marvellous story; a luminous and unforgettable picture. It 
was Tchehov’s protest—if one can speak of him as protesting 
—against the sentimentalising of peasant conditions by the 
Narodniki. With that picture in your mind you will think twice 
before you criticise the harshness of Soviet methods; you will 
ask yourself how—save by a rule of iron—the peasants of Russia 
could have been raised so far above that condition as they have 
been raised in the last twenty years. But on the other hand, you 
will be armed anew against those unimaginative folk who per- 
suade themselves thatea Russian revolution is desirable and 
possible in this cowntry. And when you read of the procession 
K£ the Holy Mother, towards the end of the story, you will 
understand my meaning when I insist that the tenderness of 
Marx’s famous phrase is utterly lost in its familiar translation, 
“Religion is the opium of the people.’; 


The girls set off in the morning to meet the ikon, in their 
bright red holiday dresses, and brought Her towards the 
evening, in procession, with the cross and with singing, while 
the bells pealed in the church across the river. An immense 
crowd of villagers and strangers flooded the street; there was 
noise, dust, a great crush. . . . And the old father and granny 7-71 
Kiryak—all stretched out their hands to the ikon, looked eager., 
at it, and said, weeping: 

“Defender! Mother! Defender !” 

All seemed suddenly to realise that there was not an empty 
void between earth and heaven, that the rich and the powerful 
had not taken possession of everything, that there was still a 
refuge from injury, from slavish bondage, from crushing 
unendurable poverty, from the terrible vodka. 

‘Defender! Mother!’’ sobbed Marya. ‘‘Mother !’’ 

But the thanksgiving service ended and the ikon was carried 
away, and everything went on as before; and again there was a 
sound of coarse drunken oaths from the tavern. 
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The following contributions to the Forum reached me originally 
in the form of letters addressed to myself partly as editor of the 
“Adelphi,” partly as author of “The Necessity of Pacifism.’’ It has 
not seemed to me necessary, or even desirable, to alter their form. 

J-M. M. 


Idealism and Politics 


HAVE just read “The Necessity of Pacifism” and become 

acquainted in a concise form with a development | should 
know in all its ramifications, but for theefac? that all too often, 
owing to pressure of the daily round, or the reading of hooks 
which must be returned on a certain date, the Adelphi is neg? 
lected. Therefore, when I saw yours among the new books, my 
hand shot out and with it a hope that it would illuminate your 
position and reflect a little light on some of the difficulties of 
my own. The former it does atlmirably, one knows precisely 
where you are by the time the epilogue is reached; but the latter 
it fails to do for reasons which the following letter may or may 
not make manifest. 

All you have to say about the Labour Party in particular, 
and your analysis of the political situation in general, is mar- 
vellously acute, nor can one deny the pertinence of your views 
regarding the peculiar position of England in the political 
sphere. It is when you turn to apply the results of your analysis, 
when you look into the future with the intention of pointing 
out the way, that one becomes aware of visionary eyes fixed on 
the far horizon, foreground and middle distance totally neglected. 
It is then that the reader grows more and more dissatisfied as 
the argument recedes into the mists of idealistic abstraction. 

“What, you will say, “is more practical than the concep- 
tion of training Socialists and what more immediate than the 
need for them ?”’ It is impractical because by its very idealism 
it isolates its supporters from the world of practical events. I 
agree with your general conclusions, being both a Pacifist and 
a Socialist (a C.O. during the war and an unattached Socialist 
ever since); but how are we to live to-day, how prepare for 
to-morrow, are the questions of the moment? 

The “Epilogue” provides the most striking example of what 
I mean. In it you draw a parallel between the religious revolu- 
tion of 1,900 years ago and the political revolution of to-day 
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without seeing that your recipe for the latter is as idealistic as 
was that of Jesus Chist for the former (partakes, in fact, of its 
nature). If, in 3874 \.D. we are as far from realising the 
political revolution so much needed as we are from obedience to 
Christ’s teaching to-day, mass-man, if he exists at all, will be 
in a sorry plight. Meanwhile, in spite of man’s inability to 
approach anywhere remotely near the practical application of 
Christ’s moral precepts, the world has gone on, history has 
been made, reforms have come after much striving and 
suffering, man has managed to survive, and is it not that kind 
of historical actuality which is important? We have our 
prophets, Christ, and Marx; they have laid the moral and eco- 
nomic foundations apop which we are to build the Christian- 
Socialist edifice. Are not our problems the practical ones of the 

gason and the joinet ? To continue the analogy: your method, 
it seems to me, seeks to train ideal inmates for a building not 
yet erected. That a number of comrade-brothers living in com- 
munity can hope to be the actuating nucleus of the Socialist 
Commonwealth is as inconceivakle as wes the idea of the twelve 
disciples. True, from that small group Christian teaching has 
become world-wide, but we are very little nearer the practical 
affects of that teaching. At this very moment, in fact, it is on 

pial, and unless it does provide the moral background to the 
larxian basis it is likely to be left behind. Surel ys sharing all 
things in common will be learnt as a gradual social progression, 
via the medium of the communal wash-house, the "bus, the 
fram, and the train, and more terribly, probably, from the gas- 
shell and the incendiary bomb. 

You are essentially a religious man, of a very earnest, sincere 
mould, and your sincerity plus profound thought has made it 
impossible for you to compromise with the worldly standards 
of the Christian churches. Nor are the uncertainties of your 
new-found faith, Socialism, any more attractive. This has led 
you, as it was bound to lead you, into a side-channel which you 
believe will be a short cut to the millennium (it is to your per- 
sonal millennium because it satisfies your spiritual needs), but 
you are deceiving yourself if you think the Adelphi Centre is 
anything but a side-channel, though it is not bound to remain 
so. Circumstances might thrust upon us another war in the next 
few years. You could then lead a band of pacifist resisters before 
the firing party and thus establish the beginnings of a pacific 
legend and supply for the use of future centuries a dynamic as 
powerful as that of the Christian (though here again cynicism 
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creeps in when one recalls Clifford Allen, the C.O.’s leader in 
1916, now lending his lordly support to the rearmament pro- 
gramme). I agree that peace versus war (co-operation versus 
competition) is the great question of the moment, the question 
more than any other upon which real progress depends. But 
conscious recognition of that problem, acceptance of the need of 
peace and co-operation (politicians are blethering about them 
every day, into the cannon’s mouth at that) will never serve. It 
will have to be burned into the unconscious by bitter experience 
—war, or Fascism, or both. You often quote Keats’ axiom about 
experience being necessary to understanding. I agree, and say 
that mass-man has not the imagination necessary for that effort. 
There may be apprehension, reluctance, f6reboding, but that 
is only the self-preserving instinct of the beast approaching the 
slaughter-house. 

I wish your book had come by slower degrees on a lower plane 
to less remote conclusions. It is too abstract. It could have done 
a useful work if it had shown, for instance, the practical appli- 

cation of pacifism. It will have to be introduced into politics 
some day, and though the time is not auspicious the need is 


creat. 
5 

Forgive this rude, inconclusive argument. My pen is unpracg 
tised and my time short. WALTER S. CHAPMAN, | 


On Behalf of the Oxford Group 


FEEL that your slighting reference, in the “‘Meditations of 

a Socialist’? in the July Adelphi, to “a weekly injection of 
Buchmanism”’ is unworthy, and due to a lack of any first-hand 
knowledge of the Oxford Group Movement: you will, I hope, 
allow me, as a Socialist who is also a member of the Group 
Movement, to speak on its behalf. 

I am conscious of two difficulties, (1) there is no set of ideas 
peculiar to the Oxford Group to expound. There is only a simple 
practice set out in, what is to me, a very efficient description. 
The only development possible would be for me to tell some of 
the things which have happened to me as the result of adopting, 
it; (2) then comes the second difficulty, viz., that any attempt 
to put experience into words involves definition and debate, the 
result of which is only too often that the living spirit in the 
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out of the hole? Though my knowledge of history is sketchy, 
that would be my interpretation of the process at work. I 
incline to believe that, left to itself, the violence of the civil war 
would have spoiled the tolerance for which the war was under- 
taken,—that the character of the means does inevitably determine 
the character of the end. But here the stiff and prolonged non- 
violent resistance of the Quakers corrected the preceding 
violence of the civil war; and the English-speaking countries 
perhaps owe their civil liberties more to the Quakers than to 
Cromwell. (I should add that I am not and never have been-a 
Quaker.) Don’t you think there is at least some trutlin this 
idea ? 

On page 22, where you say that history cannot justify the 
tremendous act of faith in humanity, it seems to me that a con- 
fuerable and solid Basis for that faith is provided by compara- 
live anatomy of the nervous system—one set of psychological 
experiments by a materialistic Russian, named Suria, and by a 
modern interpretation of the evolution of all animals, including 
man. These I find in G. Elliott Smith's” Evolution of the Mind 
and Human History; in \Wood-Jones’ and Porteus’ The Matrix 
of the Mind; in A. R. Suria’s The Nature of Human Conflicts, 
and Gerald Heard’s The Source of ~ ‘an. I ought not to 
peraen you or this letter with a summary of their conclusions. 
A leap of faith is certainly necessary, but I find ideas in these 
books which greatly narrow that leap and decrease its strain for 
me, and hence would, I think, Jessen the reluctance of others 
o make that leap. 

On page 108, it would seem to me that while it is all right 
for the Socialist-Pacifist to refuse to pay all taxes demanded of 
him for the prosecution of war because he has a clear-cut picture 
of the kind of organisation he would substitute for the present 
State, and a method of getting to it, the mere Pacifist cannot 
wisely go so far for the following reason: a refusal to pay taxes 
perhaps even more than the general strike, is a direct challenge 
to not only the authority of the State but also its very existence. 
Before one can engage in such a final battle, one must have 
worked out not only a fairly clear plan of a substitute for the 
State, but also a way of achieving it, a way which has a good 
chance of enlisting the support of the common man, and finally 
have practised that way until one has acquired very considerable 
» . . . . . . 
skill in it, both to give himself self-confidence and also to win 
the confidence of the masses who will either have to follow him 
or acquiesce in the carrying out of this way. These things are 
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not possessed by the Pacifist pure and simple, nor am | sure that 
the Socialist-Pacifist has as yet developed sufficient skill in hi 
practice of non-violent resistance and all that it entails. 

Page 114: I doubt the correctness of the prophecy that a 
Fascist army, victoriously invading England, ‘‘would be com- 
pletely disintegrated within a year,’’ unless you insert a proviso. 
that a large number—say one-third—of the British people had 
been adequately disciplined to the practice of non-violent resis- 
tance and displayed it strongly and tenaciously. 

-Dne point as to the necessity of a combination of non-violent 
resistante with Socialism. Because of the poisonous effect of 
power and the ineffectiveness of parliamentary machinery to 
control an established bureaucracy, I,doenot think that the 
freedom of the people would be permanently secure under a 
Socialist Government unless the people had’ learned thoroughiy 
how to use non-violent resistance. Only when they have 
mastered that truly effective veto could they trust even the 
initially idealistic officials of a Socialist State. Hence, to my way 
of thinking, it is more important to teach to the people non- 
violent resistance than it is to teach them Socialism. Probably 
the two teachings would go hand in hand, but the greater 
emphasis shouid be laid upon non-violent resistance. With that 
the people can resist any kind of tyrant and can also compet 
their leaders to go in directions good for society. 

Finally, I think that we need not be too cast down even if war 
comes. If Pacifists think their” position through clearly and 
thoroughly, and live it sincerely, and if any of them are left afte] 
the war, they will be the only group who have a hopeful and 
trustworthy programme, and even barbarians (if that is what we 
are to become) want hope and a sense of significance in their 
lives. So just as the Bolsheviks were able to seize power in the 
Russian chaos, largely because of their altruism, their clearness 
and sureness of aim, their practised skill and their energy, so 
it may also be with the Pacifists. Indeed, I think they should 
as a body insist to the Government and people now that they be 
allowed freedom all during a war to work for a sounder com- 
munity after the war. In previous wars there have been the 
civilians and women to carry on civilisation while the soldiers 
fought. This time, with totalitarian war with aeroplanes, there 
are no reserves in the struggle for ‘‘civilisation.’’ No general 
would throw all his troops and munitions into one engagement. 
Yet that is what our Governments propose to do. They would 
at first say our proposal is fantastic, absurd and sheer effrontery. 
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Yet if we persist in it, speaking again from the jails and con- 
kentration camps after the straffing has been severe, I think the 
Government might well find it wise to let us act in our own way. 
We could afford to stop verbal protestation against the Govern- 
ment after the war once starts and let our deeds be our sole 
propaganda and implied protest. We could go around laying 
purified and reformed phoenix eggs to hatch after the holocaust 
is over. Is there not some hope in that idea? 

RICHARD B. GREGG. 


_—_ 


NOTABLE BOOKS ~ 


* ; 
THE VILLAGE CARPENTER. “By Walter Rose (Cambridge) 8s. 6d. net. 

¿‘‘The need to do Work and to be work-satisfied about it (no easy 
thing in these days)?’ .. . is... ‘fan ideal for all kinds of men 
besides carpenters.” If you can’t do much about thai, it is pleasant 
at least to read about other days. It is all here, from the tremendous 
business of sharpening a saw, to comparatively minor tasks like 
making pumps out of solid tree-trunks and putting sails to wind- 
mills, and more beside; the scent of the wood and the feel of long 
hours. But, says Mr. Rose, “I have never met a sawyer who has 
expressed regret at the passing of the work over to the machine.” 

R.M. 


HE CHALLENGE OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER: A Contribution to 
World-Peace. By C. F. Andrews (Allen and Unwin) 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Andrews’ plea, admirable*in style and temper, for the aban- 

onment of punitive bombing on the North-West Frontier develops 
uarmoniously and persuasively into a noble vindication of the right 
of India to be truly represented (i.e., not by Government officials) 
in the councils of the League of Nations. India, the religious educa- 
tor of the East, is more deeply imbued with the spirit of peace, and 
has a deeper understanding of the reality of peace as a positive con- 
dition, than any Western people; and it is a world-calamity (though 
a remediable one) that her influence is excluded from world affairs. 
A simple and profound book. J.-M. M. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. By Conrad Noel (Dent) 12s. 6d. 

This is a big book of 600 large pages. I think that is too long 
for a Life of Jesus which aims to make a popular appeal, even 
though one can but respect the scrupulousness which makes for this 
too-much-ness. Moreover, the first 200 pages are concerned with the 
political and religious background. To my sense Father Noel is less 
than just to the Roman Empire; and he exaggerates the political 
emphasis of the teaching of Jesus. But such a book, with plentiful 
evidence of courageous thought, cannot fairly be judged in a brief 
notice. J.-M. M. 


na ie O 
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THE CHANGING SCENE. By Arthur Calder-Marshall (Chapman and 
Hall) ros. 6d. i 
This survey of the present-day ‘‘social landscape” makes easy and 
enjoyable reading. It probably made even easier and more enjoyable 
writing. It is full of sweeping generalisations, and the details are 
mostly drawn from other, equally readable and more instructive, 
authors—Orwell, Strachey, &c. It would make a good present for 
somebody who has never looked at English society through the single 
eyeglass of the Marxist intellectual. Calder-Marshall is a ‘“‘pro- 
gressive’ ’ novelist, and it is when he is dealing with drama and fiction 
fac has most suggestive. But while showing how post-war writers 
have been forced from their preoccupation with the individual—‘the 
analysis of his consciousness and, later, of his unconsciousness’’—to 
a concern with social problems, he is far frpm proving that they have 
been adequate to the new responsibility. His book itself reflects per- 
fectly the state of mind of one who, realising “the futility of conce 
trating on mere “‘art’’ to-day, is at the same time unable to An 
creative fulfilment in the political field. PLALL. 


INTRODUCTION TO PACIFISM. By Philip S. Mumford (Cassell) 2s. 

‘‘The slogan of the Peace Pledge Union: ‘War—we say No’, may 
appear an over-simplification to many who have studied the question 
of peace and war and who therefore realise the extent to which war 
is embedded in the present social system. In actual fact there is ng 
political party or peace organisation which faces this issue with ay 
much realism as the convinced pacifist.” That is the real argumen 
of Captain Mumford’s book, in his own words: and for the mos: 
part he sustains it with a quiet depth of conviction which is im 
pressive. The only fault to be found is that towards the end i 
becomes a little scrappy. J-M. M. 


NO MORE PEACE! By Ernst Toller (The Bodley Head) 5s. 

The problem of political drama is the reconciliation of abstraction 
with individuality. Where ‘‘characters’’ are nothing more than 
symbols for class forces thev are quite uninteresting. On the other 
hand there is the danger of a bourgeois who is not entirely dissolved 
into ‘‘the bourgeoisie” failing to evoke the right, impersonal 
antipathy. Toller has overcome this difficulty, technically, by choosing 
a form whose attraction lies not in the characters at all (arbitrary, if 
not economic, villains are the rule), but in the humorous or satiric 
episodes in which they feature. He has not, however, overcome it 
imaginatively: which might mean producing an historical rather 
than political, or proletarian, play in the accepted sense. PALL. 
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Pacifism and Policy 


T a conference of Pacifists held in London oh September 
18th, the proposal to form a Pacifist political party was 
heavily defeated. “Weeare relieved at this decision. Pacifism is 
not politics; andy cannot be translated into political terms. 
Pacifism, as we understand it, is not the politics of peace. Its 
foundation is a decision of the individual as to what his own 
conduct will be in time of war and thence before that time; and 
as a movement it aims at persuading and helping others to come 
to this decision. But it may Well be that a movement of this 
nature is not the best calculated to prevent the outbreak of a 
European war; and certainly we believe that Pacifists are in 
error if they suppose that by pledging themselves as individuals 
to take no part in war, they are directly contributing to the 
avoidance of European war. 
T seems paradoxical, no doubt, to maintain that Pacifism is 
not directly concerned with preventing war. Nevertheless, it is 
true. The effort of Pacifism is not to prevent war, but to create 
individuals for whom war is impossible as an activity. These 
aims are generically different. And it does no good to confuse 
them. But the confusion is helped by the ambiguity of the phrase 
“to prevent war.’’ It means both to postpone war, and to make 
war impossible. Therefore Pacifists are inclined to believe that 
they must be doing both together. It is not so. War is a relation 
between nations, or social aggregates (in the case of civil war), 
in any case between masses. Masses, it is true, are composed of 
individuals; and if the individuals were converted to Pacifism, 
there would be no war between masses. But a vast interspace of 
time and possibility lies between the change of individuals and 
the change of masses. To postpone war between masses is there- 
fore a generically different problem from that of making war 
impossible for the individual. The problems are connected, but 
not in the way many suppose. 
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HE problem of postponing war between masses involves us 
immediately in a calculus of political probabilities, of which 
no exact solution is conceivable. Those who pretend to have an 
_ exact solution are merely deceiving themselves and other people. 
For example, what but mere dogma can decide whether a close 
defensive alliance between England, Russia, and France would 
tend to postpone European war or to precipitate it? It is all very 
well for Mr. Cole to describe the foreign policy of the National 
Government as one ‘‘of poltroons and reactionaries,” but that 
interes tests on a dogma—namely, that the aforesaid alliance 
would in fact intimidate the Fascist powers: it is unproven and 
unprovable. It is just as probable that the ‘‘encirclement’’ of 
Germany would drive it to desperation. e ° 


@ 

NTO this calculus of political probabilities the Pacifist refuses 

to enter: not through superiority, nor from cowardice. But 
because he knows, by intelligence or instinct or both together, 
that these calculations have no solidity whatever. In other words, 
every peace ‘‘policy” is just aS’ much a war “‘policy.” The 
moment ‘‘policy’’ becomes determinant, peace and war are in 
fact interchangeable terms. The Pacifist does not deny (or he 
is foolish and presumptuous if he does) that some “‘policy’”’ might 
conceivably turn up heads, and postpone war; but he does 
absolutely deny that it is in the power of human beings to 
discover this ‘‘policy.’’ It is the mere spinning of a coin. And 
for that unconscionable gamble, which is basically the same ir! 
every peace “‘policy’ to-day, whether that of the National' 
Government, or the Labour Party, or the militant Socialists, 
the Pacifist absolutely and rightly refuses to murder his own 
integrity. Not that his own integrity is more precious to him 
than a real postponement of war. No such monstrous idea enters 
the Pacifist’s head. But once he knows that this ‘“‘postponement 
of war’’ is inherently incapable of being achieved by any 
deliberate policy, he is once for all absolved from the illusion 
of a “policy of peace.’? When that illusion is removed he is free 
to act as an individual, and he realises that he can act only as 
an individual, seeking to arouse other individuals to a realisation 
and a decision like his own. 


HE political consequences of his act he cannot foresee. But 
he does not pretend to do so. He leaves that glib and delusory 
assurance to the exponents—Right, Left and Middle—of rival 
peace ‘‘policies.’’ The very fact that there are rival peace 
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“policies” telis its own tale: for one thing is certain, namely, 
that ninety-nine people in a hundred in these islands desire 
peace. If there were such a thing as a certain policy of peace, it 
would assuredly have been discovered; it would have been 
electorally victorious long ago, even if the Communists had 
sponsored it. Everybody knows without having to beat his brains 
about it—that peace ‘‘policies’’ are a gamble and bluff based 
on the ullima ratio of war—modern war: Guernica and Shang- 
hai. That is a gamble and a bluff in which no man who tak 
responsibility for himself will indulge. Rather than T into 
that moral chaos, he prefers to be guided by his own integrity, 
lest he be found, like Macbeth, to have given his eternal jewel 
unto the common*enemiy of man. 
e 

T is probably something more than a coincidence that the 

same thesis that is propounded here is enunciated with a 
different emphasis at the end of Norman Thomas’s article, 
“Socialism on the Defensive.” “I do not believe (he says) that 
any pol litical party can be pacifist to-day in other than relative 
terms.’ ’ That is the corollary of our proposition that Pacifism 
can have no “policy.” So much the worse for Pacifism, it may 
be said. But it is not so. It is the strength and significance of , 
Pacifism that it has no policy. Socialism is-on the defensive— “ 
rather on the retreat—throughout Europe to-day, precisely 
because it can have no policy which is not a gamble based on the 
threat of war; therefore a gamble based on war organisation, 
and the nemesis of Socialism that is involved therein. 


OCIALIST “‘policy’’ is bankrupt; Pacifist ‘‘policy’’ does 

not and cannot exist. The solution of the dilemma is, in 
2mbryo, in the Pacifist attitude; which is an acknowledgment 
chat in the world to-day it is not the end but the means that 
natters. We believe that this realisation will expand beyond its 
irst inevitable stage of seemingly anarchical individualism, into 
he development of a conscious technique of non-violent resist- 
ince, not merely as a resistance to war, but as a method for all 
raluable social purposes. At that point (as Mr. Richard Gregg 
1as clearly seen) it becomes possible for a political “‘party’’—if 
he word ‘‘party’’ has meaning in the new frame of reference— 
‘to be pacifist in other than relative terms.” 


, 





At One Together 


HE oar-blade is against the water compacted; 
The wind nestles tight under the gull’s wing; 
e-bow feels into the nerves of the string: 
We also ate at one together, my love and I. 


Invisibly is all our business transacted, * 
Without minutes, motions, or witnesses, ¢ 
Without brokers or secretaries: all these 
Intermediaries we leave out, we are so close by. 


Between us is no fillinge of forms exacted; 

There are no playing-fields for us to play in, 

No corridors for us to lose our way in: 

Function without structure needs not beat wings to fly. 


She is mine, she is part of me, 

My finger-tips are her finger-tips, 

And I sit rocking to her heart-beats ; 

Not that I codified her eyes, cheeks, lips, 

Or gripped her at arm’s length burocratically, 
But because I sold newspapers in her streets, 
Chaffered at her doors, sat in her sixpenny seats, 
Picked her wild marguerites, 

Dug her soil, and bathed naked in her naked sea. 


Jonn MacomisH. 


NORMAN THOMAS 


Socialism on the Defensive 


(This article by the distinguished leader of the American Socialist 
Party is reprinted by permission from the American 
Socialist Review.) 


O the American Socialist, accustomed to a country where 
the Socialist and Communist parties are numerically weak 


and their names suspect, Europe superficially il 
extraordinary contrast. In Great Britain the Laboef Party, a 


member of the Socialist International, is His Majesty’s opposi- 
tion; it controls she principal governing body of London, the 
world’s greatest metropolitan area. Coalition or Popular Front 


governments are presided over by Socialist Prime Ministers . 


in Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Loyalist Spain. Socialist 
Ministers sit in, the French, Belgian and Czechoslovak 
Cabinets. The U.S.S.R., covering one-sixth of the land area 
of the globe, is under absolute Corhmunist rule and boasts 
definitely that in its borders Socialism—which it regards as a 
stage to Communism—has been established. 

Nevertheless, despite this brave show of office and political 
power, European Socialism and Communism, as I have seen 
them, are on the defensive. Nowhere, with the possible and 
parial exception of the Scandinavian countries, did I find 
Socialist parties thinking and planning aggressively for a new 
society, but at best for preserving, with some improvements, 
“‘democracy’’ against Fascism. George Lansbury told an 
English audience which I addressed that 90 per cent. of the 
British Labour Party, in America, would have voted for Roose- 
velt in 1936. The estimate seems to me conservative. Everywhere 
in Socialist circles I heard friendly comparisons of the aims 
and achievements of Leon Blum, who is a Socialist, with those 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who avowedly is not. (Usually 
they added the admission that American labour is to-day far 
more, not less, militant than its brethren in Europe.) European 
Socialism is unquestionably responsible for certain immediate 
reforms of value to the masses. If a modified capitalism coupled 
with political democracy could be made to work for any con- 
siderable period it would largely be the achievement of 
Socialists, mostly professed Marxists of one school or another, 
whose basic faith has been that such capitalism cannot work. 
But European Socialism’s main concern is not these reforms; 
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it is a successful defensive against that development of capitalist 
nationalism, known as Fascism, which dominates Italy and 
Germany and is responsible for European war in Spain. 

This is true not only of Socialism, but of Communism. Out- 
side of the U.S.S.R. Communist parties are more vociferously 
defending ‘‘democracy’’ than the Socialists. In Spain, Com- 
munists have taken the initiative for a programme to make the 
war one for national independence and democracy, not for 
social revolutionary ends, which, so far as the Communists are 

are postponed to an indefinite future. 

Now thi® Communist change of line, superficially one of the 
most astounding in the history of politics, is rationalised by 
various arguments, supported by Marxist,texts as dogmatically 
as was its opposite. The vital and determiping factor is, of 
course, the international situation and the passionate desire to 
obtain for the Communist Holy Land, the U.S.S.R., the sup- 
port of the so-called democratic powers in the struggle against 
Fascist aggression. I do not say this to minimise Russian 
achievements, to deny the danger of Fascist aggression, or the 
importance of the escape of the U.S.S.R. from it. But truth 
compels the statement that even within the U.S.S.R. itself at 
present the advance toward a genuinely Socialist society has 
been checked; there are evidences of a new social stratification, 
and there is a reign of terror among the politically articulate 
which is wholly incompatible with, the achievement of Socialist 
ideals. 

I am not, in this article, discussing Russia at length. I can 
only say that in Russia I felt, along with my great admiration 
for great social achievements, a pall of fear almost as if it were 
a tangible thing. I saw many evidences of it in the daily life of 
inconspicuous folk. The whole world has the evidence of five 
blood ‘‘purges’’ within less than a year: the two Moscow trials, 
the wholesale executions in the Far East, the executions in 
Tiflis, and the executions of eight of the most prominent and 
heretofore trusted generals of the great red army. The bitter 
discussion of guilt or innocence in these affairs, more particu- . 
larly of Trotsky’s guilt or innocence, has tended to obscure the 
fact that to the lover of Socialist progress in Russia it is almost 
equally disquieting to believe the victims were innocent or 
guilty. What sort of society produces these conditions of 
intrigue and terror ? What must be thought of political arrange- 
ments which give to all political controversy an aspect of plot 
answered by execution ? ; 
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These things in the U.S.S.R. have happened at a time when 
externally its strength seemed securely established; when its 
Communist dictatorship had been in full control of education 
and communication for at least half a generation; when the 
second Five Year Plan had been heralded as successfully 
accomplished, and Stalin himself had proclaimed his estab- 
lishment of the Socialist Society. Moreover, they happened at 
a time when economic and social conditions in Germany, Italy 
and Japan did nothing to commend their policies to any other 
land. Under these circumstances, Russia to-day is notaseexcep- 
tion to my statement that Socialism is on the defen$ive. 

This summary survey of the European scene, were I to close it 
here, would be urffaire It is not a negative or unimportant thing 
to wage even defensive war against Fascism. That defensive 
struggle has been waged with some success, and for that success 
Socialism is largely responsible. 

Had I written this article, let us say on May Day, I should 
have been more emphatic about the,success of the tactics of 
European Socialism in its defensive struggle against Fascism. 
As I write, the increasing difficulties of the Popular Front 
Government in France, the astounding shake-up in the Russian 
‘army, and the fall of brave Bilbao, with its conseq! .t stimulus 
to flagging Fascist hopes, must moderate any ’ | nism con- 
cerning the defensive against Fascism. Even so J not think 
Bilbao’s fall will now precipitate general war i -_urope, or do 
worse than postpone the victory of the Spanis:. Loyalists. 

Any further great success of Fascism is more likely to mean 
long night for Europe and the world than a speedy Socialist 
reaction. The Spanish crisis illustrates the point. A Socialist 
may be critical of the length to which the present Spanish 
Cabinet has swung to the right (very largely, as I observed, to 
conciliate British opinion). Yet he must recognise that to carry 
criticism now to the point of sabotage or open revolt, from 
whatever motives, cannot but play into the hands of Franco. 
And Franco’s triumph may well be the end of hope of escaping 
world-wide war of Fascist aggression. Any Socialist group, 
however sincere and intelligent its theory, which alienates itself 
from the masses in the struggle against Fascism will be rejected 
as futile or positively dangerous. 

But even if the defence against Fascism rapidly achieves new 
successes, the essential problem remains: how shall Socialism 
press to the aggressive upon which the hope of the good society 
depends—unless, indeed, Socialism is tacitly to repudiate its 
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whole analysis of capitalism as incompatible with plenty, peace 
and freedom! In the long run, Socialist defence against war 
and Fascism, for its real success, requires an aggressive attack 
upon capitalism and its Siamese twin, our present chauvinistic 
nationalism. For it is from these that Fascism itself springs— 
not from the diabolism of a few wicked men. And it is from 
these that modern wars have sprung and will spring again even 
if the German Nazis and Italian Fascists should miraculously 
disappear or be reduced to impotence. The present comparative 

of anti-Fascist coalitions is based on a temporary 
recovery oféapitalist prosperity which cannot last. 

Here I content myself with stating these facts as axiomatic— 
as indeed they should be to Socialists gf amy shade of real 
Socialism. They can only be denied by a refutgtion of the whole 
Socialist analysis of capitalism; rather, by a refutation of the 
whole Socialist theory of historic development. 

Only by a dangerously loose and inaccurate use of the word 
can British or American capitalism as yet be called Fascist in 
outlook and desire. (Fascist is net a mere synonym for reac- 
tionary or imperialist.) But capitalism in these countries is 
thoroughly untrustworthy for the preservation of peace. Never- 
theless there is a strong tendency, not always frankly acknow- 
ledged, in certain Socialist and Communist circles to place all 
their hope on a ‘‘collective security” of which the active partici- 
pation of capitalist Britain and capitalist America in the defence 
of ‘‘democracy’’ is an essential condition. One European 
Socialist of some importance told me that Socialist support of 
Roosevelt in Europe was not based so much on his domestic 
policies, of which Socialists knew little, but their belief that of 
all American political leaders he was the most likely to join 
some new crusade to ‘‘save Europe.” That meant a naive belief 
that Roosevelt in 1937 or 1938 can and will do for ‘‘democracy’’ 
what Wilson could not in 1917-1919. It is a dangerous hope for 
Socialists. 

It is equally dangerous to believe that the British ruling’ class 
responsible for Britain’s undemocratic rule in India, will sud- 
denly do for ‘‘democracy’’ or fair play or even the most 
moderate Socialism what it emphatically did not do for Ethiopia 
or for Spain. On the contrary, British benevolence to Franco 
was second only to Hitler’s and Mussolini’s intervention in 
making possible the long struggle in Spain, and it is generally 
understood to-day in Spain that the hope of British favour 
for the Loyalist cause depends upon guarantees that the 
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Franco. 

If these facts are correct—and I saw and heard nothing in 
Europe to make them even debatable—it behoves us to ask why 
Socialists found themselves in this defensive role with so little 
plan for recovering the aggressive. An adequate answer would 
require a book, not an article. It would, of course, take account 
of specific failures of Socialist and Communist leadership from 
the beginning of the World War until to-day, notably in Great 
Britain, and Germany, and, from an another angle, in Reassia. 
It would raise questions concerning the proper orgfnisation of 
Labour Parties, and the brake which the British system of the 
block voting of trade anion strength in the party clamps upon 
Socialist progress, But I think all of us, of all factions, when 
we engage in controversy, are too willing to find easy scape- 
goats in the groups responsible for the policies which we 
dislike. Maybe the workers or the masses, or if you like the 
“revolutionary masses,” have been at one time or another 
“betrayed? in Germany, Great Britain, France—and now in 
Russia and Spain—but most of them were at least acquiescent 
in that betrayal. The theory of betrayal is a little too easy unless 
at least it tells us why that betrayal was possible. 
| The answer to our problem seems to me plain: Socialist 
propaganda, education and organisation has not yet won the 
masses away from their dependence, ideologically and prac- 
tically, upon capitalism and nationalism. In many respects the 
Great War, which sprang out of them served to perpetuate and 
intensify them. It is true, as the history of Fascism shows, that 
Socialists under-estimated the actual and potential strength of 
the middle class under demagogic manipulation. But that error 
in judgment was itself part of that larger failure to which I 
have referred. 

“If religion is the opiate of the peoples,” said a wise Austrian 
Socialist to me, ‘‘the worst form of that religion in our day is 
nationalism.” It is both an opiate to reason and a stimulus to 
madness. Perhaps the historian some hundreds of years hence 
will record the phenomena of our time as the death throes of 
nationalism. Certainly in its absolutist form it is completely at 
variance with an intelligent use of our machinery to destroy 
exploitation and conquer poverty. But there it is, to be seen at 
its most absurd worst in Central and South-Eastern Europe. 
And however our future historian may philosophise about it, 
the death throes of nationalism—if death throes they are—are 
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likely to carry our generation and our children’s down to 
destruction. 

One trouble is that even the most internationally-minded must 
continually work within the framework of nationalism. Social 
reforms for labour are national reforms. Even social revolution 
in the U.S.S.R. has, in the event, been national revolution. 
Germany and Italy have given all too convincing proof that a 
dictator who feeds the national ego may in comparative safety 
keep the masses hungry. Once the logic of absolute nationalism 
‘TSaceepted, especially in a warlike world, it is entirely reason- 
able that the nations which accept should submit to the chains 
which militarisation and economic nationalism put upon them. 

Nationalism is closely allied, of coyrse, with capitalism. 
Capitalism is obviously not a static thing. [he Fascist world 
has departed almost as far from laissez-faire capitalism as 
Socialism itself? Nevertheless, the profit system continues, and 
capitalism is still capitalism, whether under Fascist control, or 
the more democratic control that Roosevelt, Blum, and others 
have sought to set up. Men who-have wildly cheered denuncia- 
tions of capitalism as capitalism have to live and to support their 
children. It is natural, therefore, that their tendency is to seek 
remedies which seem to be immediately practicable, as revolu- 
tion usually does not. Therefore the labour struggle is af 
struggle for better conditions for labour within the capitalist 
framework without much regard for what may ultimately 
happen. This kind of thing can go on as long as capital main- 
tains any sort of vitality. Even when capitalism has been in one 
of its periodic crises, fear of even greater suffering has hereto- 
fore tended to hold the masses in check. 

This statement is, of course, not an adequate discussion of 
capitalist nationalism, but it will serve to call attention to the 
fact that it is not merely the blunders of leaders, or the quarrels 
of factions, but the actual nature of the situation which puts 
difficulties in the way of Socialist reorganisation. These diffi- 
culties, however, afford no excuse for ignoring them; still less 
for acting as if capitalism à la Roosevelt or Blum could save the 
day. European Socialists would, I suppose, deny that they have 
any such opinion, and their denial would be theoretically 
correct. But certainly in action from London to Prague I saw 
little or no sign or any aggressive attempt to deal in a Socialist 
fashion with the problem which I have outlined. I got the im-. 
pression, which with all my heart I hope is mistaken, that there 
were important elements and individuals in the British J.abour 
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get more than 50 per cent. of the electorate into the polling 
booths. Without these artificial stimulants, it is doubtful if 
as much as 30 per cent. of the electorate would exercise the right 
to vote, 

But the reason for this apathy is not strictly political. It may 
be a case of democracy not functioning, but you cannot blame 
a vehicle for not moving if you overload it. The degeneration 
of political consciousness in modern democratic States is not a 
moral degeneration. It is due to this very process of centralisa- 
tion and collectivisation which is taking place independently, 
and in spite of the particular political system we“supposedly 
enjoy. There was a time when the relationship between the 
citizen and his fepresentative in Parliament was direct and 
human; there was a time when the relationship between a 
member of Parliament and the Government was direct and 
human; but all that has passed. We have been the victims of a 
process of dehumanisatio: in our political life. Parties have 
become obedient regiment: of .aercenaries; delegates have been 
replaced by committees; thé paid official, the omnipresent 
bureaucrat, stands between the citizen and his Parliament. Most 
departments of national life are controlled by vast and efficient 
-bureaucratic machines which would continue to function to a 
large extent independently—that is to’ say, irrespective of 
political control. 

Universal political franchise has been a failure—that we have 
to confess. Only a minority of the people is politically conscious, 
and the remainder only exist to have their ignorance and apathy 
exploited by an unscrupulous Press. But do not let us confuse 
universal franchise, which is a system of election, with 
democracy, which is a principle of social organisation. Universal 
franchise is no more essential to democracy than divine right is 
to monarchy. It isa myth: a quite illusory delegation of power. 
Justice, equality, and freedom—these are the true principles of 
democracy, and it is possible—it has been amply proved by 
events in Italy and Germany—that the universal franchise can 
in no sense guarantee these principles, and may, indeed, impose 
a fiction of consent where in effect no liberty of choice exists. 

If you go into a village and propose to introduce electric 
power; if you go into a city street and propose to widen it; if 
you raise the price of bread or curtail the hours of drinking 
licences—then you touch the immediate interests of the citizen. 
Put these questions to the voter and without any coaxing or 
canvassing he will run to the poll. 
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In short, real politics are local politics. If we can make politic 
local, we can make them real. For this reason the universa 
vote should be restricted to the local unit of government 
and this local government should control all the immediat 
interests of the citizen. Such interests as are not controlled b: 
his local council should be controlled by his local branch of th 
syndicate or soviet to which he belongs. His remoter interests— 
questions of co-operation, intercommunication, and foreig: 
affairs, should be settled by councils of delegates elected by th 
local councils and the syndicates. Only in that way shall w 
ever get a temocracy of vital articulation and efficient force. 

It is important, however, to make one qualification withou 
which any democratic system will fail. A delegate should alway 
be an ad hoc delegate. Once a delegate sepagates himself fror 
his natural productive function, once he becomes a professiona 
delegate, then all the old trouble begins again. The bureaucrati 
parasite is born; the evil principle of leadership intervenes; th 
lust for power begins to corrode these chosen people. They ar 
consumed by pride. 

The professional politician is an anomalous figure, and shoul 
sometime be subjected to a thorough critical analysis. Th 
professional economist is one thing—he is an expert in on 
department of knowledge and should be capable of supplyin; 
a specific need in the community. The local man of standing— 
a landowner or active industrialist who allows himself to b 
elected to Parliament from a sense of responsibility and duty— 
he too is a justifiable type. But there exist this other type o 
politician who has no such functional status. He is the man whi 
deliberately adopts politics as a career. He may incidentall 
be a lawyer or a trade-union secretary or a journalist; but h 
is in politics for what he can get out of it. He means to climl 
to office and to power, and his motive throughout is persona 
ambition and megalomania. Owing to the pre-occupations o 
the other types of parliamentary representatives, this profes 
sional politician is only too likely to succeed. It is he it 
particular who is a danger in a socialist society, for with th: 
disappearance of the disinterested man of leisure, he become 
the predominant type of politician. Unchecked by rival types 
he monopolises all offices of power, and then, intoxicated witl 
the exercise of this power, turns against his rivals within hi: 
own category, ruthlessly exterminates those who threaten t 
supplant him, and enforces the strict obedience of all whe 
promise to serve him, Such is the process by which dictator: 
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rise and establish themselves; such is the process by which 
Mussolini, Stalin and Hitler have established themselves. It is 
a process which the social democratic State unconsciously but 
inevitably encourages. The only safeguard against such a 
process is the abolition of the professional politician as such 
and the return to a functional basis of representation. It ought 
to be axiomatic in a communist society that power is never 
delegated to an individual as such, to be exercised arbitrarily. 
Power should be an abstraction, a grace invested in an office, 
exercised impersonally. An elected delegate or representative 
should never confuse his authority with his individuality—it is 
the old distinction which the Church made between the divine 
grace and the human,vessel. 

Generally I wguld suggest that in many respects parlia- 
mentary socialism, which is the final expression of a subjective 
and individualistic doctrine of power which began its fatal course 
at the Renaissance, has to return to concepts of grace, freedom, 
and function which are more in line with scholastic Christian 
philosophy than with modern-philosophy. I have always tended 
to see in communism a reaffirmation of certain metaphysical 
doctrines which Europe possessed in the Middle Ages, and 
then los*” è rising tide of humanism, liberalism and idealism. 
I dom „be that we can go back to the religious formulas of 
the Middle Ages, and for that reason I do not believe that we 
can be saved by a revival of Catholicism; in the theory of 
anarchism the organised Church is as much an anathema as 
the State. But it is very necessary that we should once again 
admit the universalism of truth and submit our lives to the rule 
of reason. This universalism and this reason, as Catholic 
philosophers insist, are aspects of realism. There can only be 
one kind of truth because there is only the single reality of our 
experience, and we arrive at the true nature of that experience 
by the process of reasoning. As communists we speak of our 
dialectical materialism, but we mean our dialectical reafism. 
The negation of the idealism of Hegel is realism: the realism | 
of Aristotle, of Albertus and Aquinas; the realism of the 
empirical tradition in modern science. 

When we follow reason, then, in the medizeval sense, we listen 
to the voice of God: we discover God’s order, which is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Otherwise there are only the subjective 
prejudices of individuals, and these prejudices inflated to the 
dimensions of nationalism, mysticism, megalomania, and 
fascism. A realistic rationalism rises above all these diseases of 
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the spirit and establishes a universal order of thought, which 
is a necessary order of thought because it is the order of the 
real world; and because it is necessary and real, it is not man- 
imposed, but natural; and each man finding this order finds 
his freedom. 

Modern anarchism is a reaffirmation of this natural freedom, 
of this direct communion with universal truth. Anarchism rejects 
the man-made systems of government, which are instruments 
of individual and class tyranny; it seeks to recover the system 
of nature, of man living in accordance with the universal truth 
of reality. Is denies the rule of kings and castes, of churches and 
parliament, to affirm the rule of reason, which is the rule of God. 

The rule of reason—to live according to satural laws—this 
is also the release of the imagination. We have two possibilities : 
to discover truth, and to create beauty. We’ make a profound 
mistake if we confuse these two activities, attempting to discover 
beauty and to create truth. If we attempt to create truth, we can 
only do so by imposing on our fellowmen an arbitrary and 
idealistic system which has no relation to reality; and if we 
attempt to discover beauty we look for it where it cannot be 
found—in reason, in logic, in experience. Truth is in reality, 
in the visible and tangible world of sensation; but beauty is in 
unreality, in the subtle and unconscious world of the imagina- 
tion. If we confuse these two worlds of reality and imagination, 
then we breed not only national pride and religious fanaticism, 
but equally false philosophies and the dead art of the academies. 
We must surrender our minds to universal truth, but our 
imagination is free to dream; is as free as the dream; is the 
dream. 

I balance anarchism with surrealism, reason with romanticism, 
the understanding with the imagination, function with freedom. 
Happiness, peace, contentment—these are all one and are due 
to the perfection of this balance. We may speak of these things 
in dialectical terms—terms of contradiction, negation and 
synthesis—the meaning is the same. The world’s unhappiness 
is caused by men who incline so much in one direction that they 
upset this balance, destroy this synthesis. The very delicacy 
and subtlety of the equilibrium is of its essence; for joy is only 
promised to those who strive to achieve it, and who, having 
achieved it, hold it lightly poised. 


The Lost Day 


ESPAIR is in my bones this day : 
The lovers laughing on the hill, 
The rooks that storm above the wood, 
Have no sweet utterance to still 
Despair that eats my bones away. 


I linger by the wood in vain; 

Foliage that the seasons mould - 
In rounded mass against the hill, 
Rampart and tower and leafy hold 
Have no healing for my pain. 


The rooks gibe on; the sentinel jay 
Screams a harsh challenge as I pass; 
Sun-fostered valley, hill and cloud, 
Cloud-finger measuring fhe grass, 
Have no magic this lost day, 

But eat the heart away. 


ROBERT FAULDS. 


The Rusty Plough 


HERE but fourscore of days ago great rooks 
Bowed down to stubble by the sunny stooks, 
Their ghosts, more hoarse than surf, stalk up and down: 
They shout, they rave, across the acres brown 
And frosted. But the old plough moulders here, 
The hard clods pressed against the rusty share; 
And past the faggots and the piled bruised swedes— 
The still unfinished furrow, green with weeds. 


ROBERT FAULDS, 


E. C. LARGE 


The Stour Valley 


HE winter is breaking up; the sun has passed the equinox, 

and there it is now, above me in the blue hemisphere, in 
magnificent combat with the clouds. It penetrates their fringes 
with a glorious radiance, angrily and insistently they drift past 
it in their masses, striving for domination of the sky. The 
earth is dark, the wind is cold and charged with snow. The 
clouds disperse, they tear apart and once again the sun bursts 
through, its radiant warmth instantly penetrates the cold air, 
an area of light moves over the tilled fields, Once again I am 
walking alone in the first days of Spring. Whilst my friends 
engage in disputation and there is carnage in Spain, I shall 
walk from Ely to Colchester. 

So this: this little grass-banked channel, not six yards wide, 
is Soham Lode. Its bank burst«at Barham and flooded a few 
fields; from the reports in the newspapers it might have been 
the Mississippi. The Floods! The Fens under Flood! All night 
vigils in the Fens! Homes in Peril! It is true that the Ouse is 
swollen, at Ely it has covered the wash-lands, many hundreds 
of acres are indeed under water and reflecting the sky, but 
where are the houses submerged and where are the families 
migrating from their homes? That puff of inky exaggeration 
is far away now, it lingers in London; it belongs there, like 
the murky squalor of Liverpool Street Station. Here the yellow 
chaffinches forage over the newly upturned black soil, the straw 
ricks are dry, and the rows of old cottages abut at all angles to 
the skyline and the roads, dry as baked clay. 

Aeroplanes pass overhead, they have become as familiar as 
the birds, but a stranger pacing along the road with a rucksack 
on his back makes a momentary disturbance in the brooding 
life of the country people. Children gather together and stare 
blankly after me as I pass, and old folk watch me out of the 
corners of their eyes and whisper together. 

The Crown Hotel, Newmarket, very dingy outside but with 
an old yard not much altered since the last coach drew out 
of it: 

“Got a room ?” 

“Aad! Genulmun wansa room !”’ 

“How much: bed and breakfast ?”’ 
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“Six an’ six.” 

“Can I have some tea?” 

“Wotcherwant ?” 

The thin woman in the apron disappears grumbling at Aad, 
and Aad, in the bar, continues to hum as she looks out of the 
window. I sit on one of the settles in the bar parlour and watch 
the firelight playing over prints of classic racehorses, with long 
chisel necks. I have to wait for my tea only so long as it takes 
to put eggs and bacon in a pan and fry them. This is a good 
place, unpretentious, and there’s no sham politeness and ser- 
vility. I have walked from Ely without a halt and m§ legs ache. 
For the last few miles I avoided thinking about them by reading 
Alexandra David*Neal on Mystics and Magicians in Tibet. 
They use meditatign as an anzsthetic when their bodies begin 
to putrefy, and when a man dies the Lamas assist his spirit 
to escape—through a small hole in the top of his head—by 
sitting round him and shouting “Hik ’ with the necessary 
extrusive force. It takes a period of intense silent concentration 
to work up sufficient power afd they bring up the syllable at 
last from the depths of their bowels, afterwards spitting blood. 

I feel extraordinarily content to sit in this bar parlour, 
„making a couple of pints of beer last me all evening and talking 
‘as well as I can to those who come in. The difference between 
them and me is that they speak sponte.neously, never heeding 
or seeking their words, whilst I have to rehearse everything 
before..and, casting it into their idiom as best I can. When I 
have said anything I listen to see whether it will pass. I manage 
fairly well, even getting away with a couple of little stories 
and making them laugh, which I regard as a triumph. At least 
I have not cast over their good company the cold suspicious 
blight which greets the intrusion of a “gentleman.” They 
understand cyclists, and by the end of the evening I have 
almost convinced them that in walking across the country I 
am only a cyclist without a bicycle, and not necessarily a sus- 
picious character. It isn’t so bad, when you go walking’ with a 
girl, because everybody knows what you go walking with a 
girl for, but walking alone, it really is very queer. 

A rubicund friend of the ‘‘management’’ comes in with 
his wife. They are both passing stout and saggy about the 
eyes; they tell me how they once used to go to Yarmouth in a 
pony trap or waggonnette, and how they always used to give 
the horse a pint of beer with a sop of bread in it, at Newmarket. 
The beer was twopence a pint then. Presently a friend of theirs, 
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Maudy, comes and sits at the table. She is twenty-five, tough, 
powerful and very good-looking. She is a barmaid, and I 
reckon it would take a pretty hefty and equally vital young 
man to play Romeo to her. She is lively and has plenty of oil 
in her lamps. She talks about men: “‘. . . he’d come a-running 
after me, soon enough, if I wanted him, but he’s messing about 
and making nothing of his life.” To how many of the culti- 
vated white rats of my acquaintance would not that apply? 
She has more poise, more knowledge of life and of the world, 
and more character than any ten of the silly trollops who live 
in Hampsttad and gas about psychology. I warm myself in 
her presence, she provokes in me a certain secretive warmth of 
carnal desire, but I am comfortably conseiou§ that I don’t want 
her. But I can talk to her as to an equal, for after some of 
the things I’ve done to earn money, I’m just about on a level 
with any barmaid alive. 

Good Friday, and a cold bright morning. The snow lingers 
on the leeward side of pjles of stones by the road. Racehorses 
are being exercised on the slopes, a great many of them. New- 
market is the headquarters of horse-racing in England, and the 
town is a little oasis of prosperity. There are many stud stables 
on the Downs and the estates are trim and well-kept. With the 
Towers at Kirtling the parson’s pleasure country, which is the' 
valley of the Stour, really begins. Alternating sweeps of brown 
tillage and sheep’s pasture bear down gently to a little 
depression in the land which marks the course of the young 
river. They are wide and long, these fields, and marked by 
occasional rows of elms, with here and there a rectory or a hall 
or a farm, or an ancient square-towered church, always half 
concealed by the elms. The most active inhabitants of this 
country are the rooks, for the higher branches of the elm trees 
are black with their nests, and the birds put up an incessant 
clamour. There are very few footpaths, for the land is most 
genteelly private and enclosed, but from Kirtling to Great 
Bradley I found one, three miles over the grazing. To walk 
there is to be at the centre of a blue hemisphere, with the land 
vacantly green, a lonely spectator of the clouds. There are 
black cattle and flocks of earth-stained sheep; the blackthorn 
hedges have not a leaf nor a flower upon them; the small birds 
scurry along the ditches but there are only last year’s nests. 

At Great Bradley I cross the Stour, it is there no more than 
a brook that it would be easy enough to jump over, were it not 
for the overhanging willows. I go on through Thurlow and 
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Great Wratting and Kedington. Once I stopped for bread and 
cheese at a pub where there was a blind man. The bar was cold 
and they were burning eggshells and kitchen scrap on the 
smoky fire. Besides the smell there was something indefinably 
worn and vitiated in the atmosphere, a lowering of tone, a lack 
of vitality. And then I knew it was because of the blind man. 
It is harsh and sad, but it is true that physical deformity or 
deficiency lowers the vital tone of all life in its neighbourhood, 
a taint is to be felt from the walls and the floor and the very 
air, wherever an idiot, or a blind man, or a cripple dwells. Blind 
men often grow stout, they feel their way with theiy feet, walk 
with their heads up, never looking down, their sightless eyes 
staring straight before them, their faces dead and expression- 
less. They can never perceive a smile nor answer it. Death 
walks with a blind man. 

I left my lunch uneaten and walked on, conscious that I was 
counting the miles. Kedington: an untidy, sprawling village, 
with many jerry-built bungalows, and allotments, and an Insti- 
tution there, of some kind; the Risbofough Home, seeming to 
drain the vitality and lower the vital tone of the village exactly 
as the blind man had done at the pub. A mill by the river now, 
and already water enough for that. It begins to sn: `d in 
an hour the day has changed from the bright ber ~s of 
Spring to the depths of Winter. The snow in great flocks. 
swirls about me as |I leave the river and take the most direct 
road to Clare. It is very beautiful, the snow, and the patterns 
of its motion as I see them, relative to my own. Gravity draws 
the flakes down, the wind blows them across, and my advance 
causes them to approach me. I forget that I am hungry and 
that my feet are tight in my shoes, lost in the sheer pleasure 
of watching the three-dimensional movement of the falling 
snow. Soon it covers the entire landscape and the trees are 
loaded with it on one side and black on the other. 

I come to Clare at five in the afternoon; it is cold, every door 
is shut, nobody is about; it is like a village of the dead. The 
great old church, big enough for a cathedral, blocks the long 
street, but there is no sign of a hotel, and I cannot walk on 
another ten miles to Sudbury. Passing round the church I find 
the welcome word ‘Hotel’ in faded paint on a wall. It is the 
“Bell.” But it is all shut up, I ring for ten minutes and 
nobody answers; I limp on and come to another, but again it 
is shut and nobody answers. At last I find an inn where the 
door is open, and can sit down in a dingy little parlour where 
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an oilstove gives little warmth but much smell. There is 
family having tea, they have come from London by car to s 
the church. I sit shivering with wet feet and listen to thi 
witless conversation. ‘‘A stitch in time saves nine,’’ says t 
mother to one of the girls who is making a fuss about a ladc 
in her stocking, and they all laugh, and look across at me, 
though to draw me into appreciation of the joke. 

When they have gone I ask the maid why anybody ev 
comes to Clare; she says it is a very old town: there is t 
church, and a priory with ruins, inhabited by one Lady Me 
She is sures] have only to ask and Lady May’s gardener wou 
permit me to go over the grounds. Sir Henry May’s ashes é 
scattered there, and there is the Tomb of Jean of Acre. O] 
it is a most interesting town, university people from Cambrid 
come to look at it, and there is supposed to fe an undergrou 
passage from the priory to the church. There had even been 
book written about it, by a local resident, she’d get it for n 

There is a bit of a fire in another room, and a tall you: 
man, an hypochrondriad, sitting in the dark. He says he w 
be better later when the bar opens and he can get a drink; 
will ease the pain in his chest and he will be able to pl 
dominoes; in Clare one has to do something to pass the ti 
or one would go mad. I sit there in the dark with him for 
hour, because there is no other fire, but shrinking into mys 
all the time, and breathing through my nose because I thi 
he has consumption. I go into the bar as soon as it opens, Ł 
it is mean and cold and the people are all worn or sick or tire 
I watch them playing dominoes and drinking beer to kill tin 
When I next feel a romantic yearning to live in the country 
shall remember this bar. In the country there is not only t 
sun and the fresh air. There is also the cold and the wet. The 
people are the human wash of the cold and the wet; life on t 
soil does not only give strength, it breeds consumptives a 
half-wits and rheumatics also. The cottages, so pleasant 
look at on a summer day, there is not one of them that dc 
not house something of a dull, enduring misery which haut 
the countryside. 

It cannot be said that nothing ever happens at Clare; tl 
afternoon one of the tarred windmills over by Bures caught f 
and went up in a blaze, and there was an accident on the roz 
A large car, driving through the snow, ran into the local doct 
as he came out of a gate in his Austin Seven. The Austin Sev 
was knocked over on its side and the doctor popped up throu; 
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one of the windows inquiring whether anybody was hurt. And 
even this evening there is something doing, the local incumbent 
has a Special Service for Men, and they tell me there is sure to 
be plenty of room for me, as the usual congregation is only 
about five. I prefer to read the History of Clare, by G. A. 
Thornton, the local resident. It was published by Heffers in 
1928. It is certainly interesting, with much good matter about 
the Austin Friars, and the life and troubles of the clothmakers 
who were established at Clare in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Much also about ‘‘says’’ and ‘‘bays,” the kinds of 
cloth they made. ss 

In the morning Clare has a mild and peaceful beauty, it has 
arisen from the catalepsy of Good Friday, the shops are open 
and people are abgut. The river Stour has become as wide as 
Beverley Brook where it joins the Thames, and goes winding 
on through its double line of willows. But the quiet Suffolk 
grace of this countryside, that is so much the beauty of the 
clouds and the play of sunshine, serves but to lend poignancy 
to an ever-present sense of decay. There are many comfortable 
livings endowed in perpetuity by ancient families, but their 
incumbents preach in churches which are nearly empty. The 
halls are many of them still occupied, but the local gentry 
have no longer any real responsibilities in the rural life. They 
are impoverished and have only just enough themselves to keep: 
their walls and fences and barbed wire in repair. The agricul- 
tural workers are peor; the villages remain as they have been 
for hundreds of ye rs. There are good farms, but they are little 
more numerous than the rectories and the halls, and much of 
the land is being put to no use, except for summer grazing’. 
O! it is very fair country, but it lies sleeping, it awaits a new 
surge, a new lease of human life upon it. It awaits the 
strong act of possession, the occupancy and use of a sturdy 
and no longer faded human population who have the will and 
the desire to work it and give it fecundity. It belongs now to 
the frogs, the parsons and the rooks. 

In the water meadows by the now widening river there are 
places where the frogs are spawning. Brown water holes 
amongst the reeds where the masses of spawn are floating, and 
down below, the frogs, many of them together, the females. 
swollen and lying immobile, whilst the males claw over them 
or drift exhausted. And the rooks disturb the sleep of the dead 
from the tree-tops above the churchyards, contumacious and 
eager, pairing and rebuilding their nests. The currant bushes. 
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are in flower, there are a few hazel catkins and willow pussies 
in the hedges, but as yet no leaves. The inconspicuous green 
Dog’s Mercury is in flower, the goose grass is beginning to crawl 
up the banks, in the gardens there are a few daffodils. It is the 
Black Spring. Soon now the green will burst in its accom- 
plished tender glory over the whole countryside, as yet, it is 
the Black Spring. 

Cavendish. A genteel village with a fine green, above which 
stands the church, with a white ensign flying, and yellow 
houses, gabled and thatched. The river divides because of the 
mill, there*is an island, and the tailrace rejoins the stream. 
Foxearth. Such a hamlet as the name implies: mud and duck- 
ponds, and cattle-trodden yards beside thè road, and once 
again I am crossing the Stour. It is thirty yagds wide now. This 
is the Constable country, though Constable’s favourite haunt 
was further down, by Dedham nearer the sea. But Constable 
set himself before these scenes in high summer, catching the 
subtleties of the sky’s light in conflict with the sombre and 
deeply enshadowed lush of terrestrial green. To-day the light is 
sharper, the trees are in silhouette, the sky is more frank, the 
earth is unembarrassed by richness of colour; the scene is gayer 
and there are bolder contrasts of meadow and arable land. 

I trespass over the water meadows on the way to Sudbury, 
and rest on some old timbering above a weir, wondering if that 
watermill works or whether it is not yet another relic of a past 
age, a picturesque obstruction of the river. While I am tres- 
passing I come to a place where a plane tree has cast its leaves. 
They lie about it, undisturbed from last year and by some 
accident of the damp they have rotted strangely, all the flesh 
has gone but the veins remain, bleached skeletons of perfect 
leaves, delicate as lace. 

Sudbury. A long approach to it through streets of suburban 
houses. It is a fair-sized town, not unlike Colchester, and it has 
two cinemas and a ’bus centre. Gainsborough lived here: fancy 
tea-shops and warming pan emporiums bear his name. But 
Sudbury has a bit of a market, many shops and is a busy town. 
It stands on a hill, with the Stour below, assuredly a river now 
and rather like the Cam. I got to a children’s matinee at one 
of the cinemas; it is packed with children and the management 
really know what they like. They roar with applause for the 
athletic heroes and hiss the slimy villairis, they stand on the 
seats and yell for Laurel and Hardy and are not nearly so much 
interested in the exploits of “Our Gang.’ A pity the pro- 
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gramme has been chosen so well, for I should like to hear their 
reception of that nasty little precocity, Shirley Temple, of any 
consciously ‘‘educational’’ film, and of Disney’s sophisticated 
extravanganzas. 

They say it is ten miles by river from Sudbury to Bures— 
which is pronounced ‘‘Bou-is’’—and only six by road. The 
valley widens here, it is a couple of miles between the higher 
ground on either side, and the river winds tortuously 
through a strip of green meadows that it has made 
its own. It asserts the right to them by flooding them 
occasionally. A fine stretch for boating in thee summer. 
A cluster of cottages round a narrow zigzag road, the windows 
yellow tablets where the oil lamps are already lit. Bures. And 
not much sign of an inn. But the harder a lodging is to find 
the less commonplace it is likely to be, that is why I did not 
stay in Sudbury. At the “Eight Bells,” when I pushed hesi- 
tatingly at the door somebody called to me to come in and 
make myself comfortable by the fire. Cheerful and good- 
natured people here, and their way of saying the evening is 
cold is to remark that ‘‘it ’ud be a bit nippy for Charley if he 
went out without his trousers.” The village cynic, who has 
stopped for a pint on his way home with some rabbits, reckons 
It was all wrong that the flying boat Copernicus should have 
crashed—a perfect piece of machinery like that, with all that 
high-class science could give it, to go and crash into a moun- 
tain—it wasn’t right somehow: a thing that should not happen, 
like a back wheel coming off a Rolls Royce. I suggest it was 
an act of God. Like the misfortune of the family in Kent who 
woke up to find their back garden had disappeared into the 
earth, leaving a deep hole. That was an act of God. Most 
catastrophes are acts of God. But when there is a bumper 
harvest or a good herring catch, nobody says that is an act of 
God. He gets all the blame but no thanks, which is not alto- 
gether fair. “Ah, now,” says the one with the rabbits, ‘‘we are 
getting on to deep subjects. Our parson hasn’t got much to do, 
but mind you, we respect him, I say nothing against parson or 
the old gentleman.” Aye! that’s right enough, say the others. 
So we change the subject: where am I likely to find a lodging? 

From the ‘‘One Bell,” up by the dyeworks, there is a sound 
of singing and mouth-organs, like a pub by the docks. I go 
in by the saloon door, rather diffidently, and have to bawl to 
the landlady through the din, to know if she has got a room. 
She bawls back that she has, and that it will be quieter pres- 
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ently. I sit in the saloon bar with my beer, but gradually I 
become aware that there is something very fine about the 
singing next door, it draws me, and presently I take my glass 
in there, on the pretence that I need to buy cigarettes. Two 
brothers, both hefty Irish sailors, are leading the singing and 
varying their contributions with step dances and obbligatos on 
the mouth-organ. Everybody in the bar is singing, strong 
men’s voices, and I find it good to join in, my own voice 
hitting into the vibrant wall and crash of sound. This is no 
singing to a drawing-room piano, no singing to gratify the 
pretension’ of people who can’t sing themselves : it is the direct 
outburst of men’s voices when they can and do sing. To sing 
to raise the roof, not caring a damn fer afiybody, lost in the 
pleasure of singing for its own musculay sake, to be solid, 
and for once in total accord with a room-full of fellow human 
beings: it is a rare experience. Life seems to break at last 
through the commonplace, the confinement of one’s own tin- 
can individuality is raptured. When the singing has got to 
that point, it does not matter who buys the drinks, an empty 
glass is then just a “dead man” for the nearest to fill. It does 
not matter what we sang, “When You Grow Too Old to 
Dream,” “Tipperary,” ‘‘Tickle Me, Timothy,” ‘‘When Iris 
Eyes Are Smiling,” it is good, it is very good; and seed 
that no man could order, or contrive, or buy. 

I go out into the road after the last song and walk about the 
village. There is a full moon over the house-tops and the shapes ` 
of the houses are deep and mysterious. The world for me has 
come alive again, as, when I started on this tramp I secretly 
hoped and secretly knew that it would. Be it noted I thank no 
woman for this, and it is not the beer. I could take four times 
as much as I have had to-night and find only self-hatred and 
nausea. In part it is the effect of walking fifty miles, perhaps 
the cleansing effect of moderate physical fatigue, I do not know. 

I slept soundly last night and I awake to the virginal fresh- 
ness of another Spring day; to the cool, sweet air of the 
countryside, to its tremulous, aerial sounds. My breakfast is 
laid for me by an open window and there is new bread. 
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pretty dry, whereas in fact it is an extraordinarily comprehen- 
sive and lively account of the great East India Company in its 
hey-day. It is—how shall I say it?—a warm book. Mr. 
Parkinson has been really interested in his subject, and he 
writes of it with what Keats called a sense of light and shade,— 
with gusto. He has as firm a grasp of the economic realities 
behind that old Behemoth of a John Company as anybody could 
desire; but he does not forget that life is not lived by skeletons. 

But what brings Mr. Bennett’s and Mr. Parkinson’s books 
together, beyond the fact that I read them in the same week, is 
—to speak in paradox—the vast distance between them. Mr. 
Parkinson sets himgelf to recapture the reality of the vast enter- 
prise of John Company, and it can be done; Mr. Bennett, with 
equal zeal and disi:m®erestedness tries to recapture the reality of 
life in an English village, six hundred years ago, and it cannot 
be done. There is a gulf—the gulf between one order, one phase 
of society and another. We simply do not know, and have no 
means of knowing, what it felt like to be a medizval peasant : 
the nearest we can get is in such passages of genius describing 
the life of the Russian peasant before the Revolution as I 
quoted from Tchehov last month. The direct approach yields 
nothing, or next to nothing. Let the historian do what he will, 
he pieces together a skeleton only: the flesh and blood is gone, 
it seems, for ever. 

Yet let us not forget that Tchehov was the son of one of these 
far-off anonymous creatures; and that Russia was a land full 
of them up to twenty years ago. Three-quarters of the popula- 
tion of Russia before the Revolution were members of the 
village-commune. That is to say that Russia, under the Marxist 
impulse, has tried to eliminate six centuries of European history 
—a marvellous and superhuman effort: to leap from 1300 to 
2000, to cut out the whole development of individualism 
through which the rest of the Western world has passed. It is 
when we glimpse the Russian effort in that perspective that we 
begin to see how irrelevant is the most part of both our criti- 
cism and admiration of Russia. 

Portraits of Lenin and Stalin, it has been often observed, 
have taken the place of the ikon in the Russian cottage, and 
not infrequently taken their place beside it. And those who 
report this, smile a rather superior smile. But how natural it is! 
Imagine, if we can, that at the break-up of the village com- 
munity in England—the peasant rebellion of 1381, for example 
—a power had conquered which was determined, however ruth- 
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lessly, to see to it that the poor folk were protected. In those 
days, they asked for simple justice. Suppose they had got it, 
through Wat the Tyler. I have no doubt he would have suffered 
a kind of apotheosis. 

And let us remember that there was a power which could have 
secured justice for the peasant. The peasants had no chance, 
no organisation, as things were in those days. But there was 
the Church. It had the economic power, it had the spiritual 
power. Its obvious mission was, not to expropriate the expro- 
priators, but to prevent the expropriation from beginning. I 
believe it eould have done it. In every village it had a fortress 
—the church; and in the mind of every man, high or low, it 
had a citadel—the power of damnation that could disarm the 
strongest. And its task was essentially sinple. It had merely 
to reinforce the natural justice of the village-community with 
its rough principle of security for every man, with the divine 
justice of the gospel. It had not_to plunge into the unknown. 
It had only to see that,the peasants were not robbed of what 
they had. What might have frown out of the village-com- 
munity if they had been protected by the Church, no one can 
say. It remains an unexplored possibility of European history, 
and of the Christian religion. The Church joined the 
plunderers: it was a hireling shepherd. { 

And so it was, again, in Russia six hundred years later. Had | 
it not been so, the revolution would have been a very different 
thing. It is the old, old story: the revolution that the Church 
could make, and never would, is made by other powers, against 
the Church. But now it begins to look as though the Church 
will be caught at last between the devil and the deep sea, and 
that the only thing which can. escape between the closing 
pincers is—Christianity. 
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IORIZONS OF IMMORTALITY, A QUEST FOR REALITY. By Erik Palmstierna 
(Constable) 10s. 

For the first time in our experience a long series of messages from 
he ‘‘spirit world” has left us entirely unembarrassed: and that mere 
legative, though significant, is very inadequate. Whatever be the 

‘source’? of these detailed communications concerning the nature 
£ the after-life, it is a source of singular spiritual purity. For this 
‘eason alone, the book deserves the careful attention of all those who 
‘an be passive and receptive towards the things of the spirit, which 
ire spiritually discerned. We are grateful to Baron Palfhstierna for 
he courage and humility which were required of him. J-M. M. 

e 


s 
‘ANNY KEATS. By Magie Adami (John Murray) ros. 6d. 
Yet another book of unexpected quality. No one is more tired than 
am of books (of which there has been a spate recently) remotely 
thout Keats. Yet, gradually, this simple uneventful narrative of the 
ife of Keats’s little sister took hold of me. I hope I shall find oppor- 
unity (and, alas space) to say more of it. « J-M. M. 


OURNEYS AND PLACES. By Edwin Muir (Dent) 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Muir’s poems recall an old Italian landscape in which, between 
nany hills, a roadway appears, disappears, reappears—turning, 
urning ; much loveliness is by the way but where is the road going? 
[he sign-post, in these poems, bear the names of actual p) `, the 
ourney is in the mind; and recggnising the worth of our g e we 
ravel with expectancy. Round the next turning or the next, p. haps, 
ve shall reach that place ‘‘whose height will show us every hill’’: 
wut the moment of summation never comes. Paradoxically enough 
he poems most realised, such as “The Enchanted Knight,” are at 
ı remove from the highway ; within the shadow, but not the forest, of 
ancy. w. sS. 


tHE PEOPLE's FRONT. By G. D. H. Cole (Gollancz) 7s. 6d. 

“The Popular Front Against War and Fascism.” Eighteen months 
of Left Book Club propaganda have turned the phrase into a cliché. 
3. D. H. Cole restores to it, or perhaps imparts to it for the first time, 
ı precise significance. By virtue of his genuinely unsectarian outlook, 
ind an honesty which is prepared to face, for example, the problem 
of colonies, and—still more to the point—the British people as it really 
s, he is justified in his indictment of the willing self-delusion of 
official Labour, as well as the present ‘‘government of poltroons and 
‘eactionaries.’’ The programme of the People’s Front is revealed as 
he only constructive one left in the political field. 

With Mr. Cole’s proposals for reform on the ‘‘Home Front’’ no 
iberal pacifist can quarrel: though he may doubt whether the margin 
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within the existing system is even so wide; yet more whether moderate 
reforms in Parliament can ever be used effectively as propaganda 
for complete Socialism. His book was written before the day of 
Chautemps and Bonnet. On the proposed attitude of a People’s Front 
government towards Fascism abroad the pacifist will have much 
more to say. Mr. Cole stands uncompromisingly for armed defensive 
alliance with France and the Soviet Union, and rejects absolutely a 
common platform with pacifists, or even those leaders of the Unity 
campaign who oppose rearmament. 


However, his narrative of the events leading up to the Spanish civil 


war, and the early course of the struggle in Spain, is a model of 
Socialist writing, deserving all the attention that can be given it. 
There is no facile equation of evil policies with evil men, and no 
incitement to partisanship on irrelevant issuess-the raison d’etre of 
“atrocity” stories, true or false. Blessed be those who see a deep 
ethical distinction between blowing men up from beneath, at Toledo, 
and from above at Malaga! i F. A. L. 


THE BOOK OF SONGS. Translated from the Chinese by Arthur Waley 
(Allen and Unwin) zQs. 6d. 

These translations are obviously‘ labour of love. They are scholarly 
and literal, but the songs remain simple and heartfelt. Over 2,000 
years old, they provide a detailed and attractive picture of early 
Chinese society: yet there is a strange familiarity in their refrains: 
they should be read by anyone who feels it difficult to believe that 
“orientals” experience the same emotions as ourselves. Mr. Waley 
is to be congratulated on achieving more success with the unrhymed 
stanza than many who have used it for original poems in English. 

F. A. L. 


END OF THE IMP. By V. Krymov (Allen and Unwin) 7s. 6d. 

LONELY WHITE SAIL. By Valentine Kataev (Allen and Unwin) 7s. 6d. 
These novels are so unlike, in all but their excellence, that it is hard 

‘not to wring over-much significance from the contrast between them, 

as one between the old and new régimes. For the work of an exile, 


Krymov’s is singularly free from political partisanship. But the end-. 


less meditations of the central figure lend it somewhat the temper of 
a station waiting-room on a wet morning. It is the study of a purpose- 
less life: the life of a Russian refugee, uprooted, introspective, 
roaming the capitals of Europe in search of sensations to kill time; 
escape from insecurity givng way to resignation: for the happy 
ending is as inconclusive as it is unexpected. The characterisation is 
brilliant. Lonely White Sail, on the other hand, is an adventure-story, 
in which cavaliers and roundheads are replaced by mutineers and the 
Okhrana: a mutineer being, of course, the hero. This was last year's 
outstanding success in Moscow. From the abundance of natural 
description it has probably lost more in translation than The End of 
the Imp, but both can be strongly recommended. F. A. L. 
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is not what may happen hereafter, but what must be now. And 
if what must be now, is—if more and more and more people 
know, quite simply, that they must ‘thang on to love,” 
because there is no other way to go that is not death to the 
world, and to the spark of life within them—why, miracles 
will begin to happen. Things that are unimaginable and 
incredible to-day may be reality to-morrow. The age of 
miracles is not past. It never has been. Only the miracles are 
different. 


ERE this the Middle Ages, Dick Sheppard Would be a 

new Saint Thomas. Above his grave in Canterbury would 
be erected a magniffcens and lovely shrine; and the Canterbury 
pilgrims would ridg once more. There would be cures and 
wonders. So will there be, I believe, in the world to-day. He 
has his shrine in the hearts of men, who learned through him 
that a passion for Peace could be courageous, lovely, and 
debonair. That is the beginning: to,know that Peace and 
Love are one, that no man can follow Peace, except he follows 
Love. That is the difference between the Pacifism to-day and 
the Pacifism of yesterday. It may not know it yet. But that is 
the difference. And Dick Sheppard made that difference. 


wa OD knows, I meant to write something very different from 
Ur this. Here am I speaking as though I knew Dick Sheppard 
for a lifetime. True, I might have known him a long while 
ago; but I withdrew. 1 do not regret it. For I know that not 
even he could have shortened the long and bitter journey that 
1 had to go. I knew that, when he wanted to be my friend, 
thirteen years ago, and I would not. Because of this reluctance 
I met him for the first time in March of this year. So that 
thousands of people knew him far longer than I, and hundreds, 
Į am sure, knew him better; and yet—such was the nature and 
genius of the man—I felt that'I knew him with an absolute 
intimacy. That was the feeling he created; and it seems won- 
derful to me now that I, who am so recalcitrant to intimacy, 
should have experienced this so deeply. Something in him 
compelled me to express an admiration and affection for him 
‘without retention or restraint, 
All his in dedication.” 
l think I would have bitten out my tongue rather than say to 
any other man of comparable popularity and influence some 
of the things I said to Dick Sheppard. Yet I was quite 
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unashamed; and the cause of my self-surprising devotion to 
him was (as I once wrote to him) that I felt that he used his 
amazing gift of a social personality precisely as I would have 
tried to use it, had such a gift been vouchsafed to me. It must 
be well-nigh impossible for a man who is endowed with such 
a gift not to exploit it, not (if only out of sheer fatigue) some- 
times to let the charm do its work. But with Dick Sheppard, 
in my experience, it was never so. 


WATCHED him hard. At my time of life, and after my 
journefing, allegiance is not given lightly; and he knew 
I was watching him. One afternoon at Swanwick Camp in 
August, he threw out this as he passed nte: “Ah, Middleton 
—isn’t it perfectly disgusting to see amare so ‘hearty’ ?’’ I was 
not thinking that, I was not thinking anything like that; but 
I might have been, and had it not been Dick Sheppard; F should 
have been. But it was Dick, and I was thinking something 
utterly different—admitting with astonishment and gratitude 
that the thing I had despaired’ of ever seeing was there before 
my eyes: laughing at me and I at him—a great democratic 
and Christian leader. It is not possible to be one without being 
the other. The love of men that is required of the democratic 
leader cannot endure without the love of Christ. j 
If this be error and upon me proved - 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


NE more matter: Dick Sheppard’s connection with the 

Adelphi. Quite spontaneously early this year he responded 
to our appeal to our readers for help towards the purchase of a 
printing press with a cheque for £25. That was before I had 
met him. And not long before he died he told me how much 
he liked the magazine. Since his tribute was spontaneous, after 
` some heart-searching I overcame my shyness and asked him if 
I might print it. In return there came the handsome testimonial 
which is printed on the cover. On the next day, he sent a 
cheque: which I returned, explaining why I could not accept 
it. But it was like the man. His measure was always pressed 
down, and running over. 


JACK HILTON 


What Life Means to Me (II) 


(The Credo of a Proletarian) 


ORK is man’s way of conquering hunger. Man conquers 

or dies. It does not matter whether the tool be fishing line, 
spear, arrow, plough, or machine. The end is security for the 
aour, week, year, or decade. Those not Paes work 
əandanger the tribe or nation. 

If nature gives the milk and honey of Babylonia, effort ceases, 
and man is fatteneé to a tranquilised softness; his muscles go 
70 flesh. He is soothed, oversoothed to comfortableness with 
‘ood and drink. If sOciety. gives too much to man, he is further 
stultified by having property and money. 

The men who conquer hunger by the worth of their effort 
are twice blessed. They give and they take. The effort cleans 
their bodies of ambiguity and fat, and gives to them appetite, 
appeasement, and sleep. They win through because tr are 
fitted, and are ready for the tasks of the morrow. 

The men who have not won through are unfitted TR p 
morrow. They dread it and falsify its coming. The middle clasè 
and the aristocracy dread the morrow. To-morrow belongs to 
the doers, to the workers, to the class that is still healthy and 
nearest to the fundamental and vital. These are the rawest class 
in society, those nearest to naturalism and humanism. Despite 
the adverse influence of the mechanical age, they are so near to 
what man should be that the middle class and the aristocracy 
condemn them for their ignorance, for their breeding like - 
rabbits, for their indiscipline. They look upon them as being 
the swarming barbaric hordes. Perhaps Wells and his diminish- 
ing number of “‘open-conspirators”’ are right in regarding them 
as barbarians. But barbarians, though they lack the baths of the 
Romans, do not lack the primitive assertiveness that insists on 
continuing. Barbarians make inroads into the settled foodlands 
of the comfortable. They do this because they comply with the 
urge within them. As slaves they may have been subdued, as 
serfs they may have been Lord and Abbot ridden, as workers 
they may have been wage-diddled. But they have ever been. the 
means of conquering hunger. This has been their mission. And 
though there is no philosophy to justify poverty, Franciscan or 
otherwise, those who work and live simply survive. They may 
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even live if they can repudiate the slave feeling; the sheep- 
instinct has got to be eliminated. 

The rope may hold them to the stave, and the whip of 
economic power may compel them to do nasty work, but they 
must never be defeated. They must ever be endeavouring to get 
release. To have the accepting mind of the subordinate is defeat. 
Every ignominy must be felt so much that it hurts, and so much 
that it makes the heart feel as though it is bursting from the 
rage and grief that it holds. And yet there must be the deter- 
mination to continue: the insistence of the endeavour to be 
human. The pulse must throb with the blood of life. The spirit 
that is within man must not be cowed. The blows that cannot 
be avoided will have to be taken; taken „without being subdued. 

We must learn to detect that horrible thing charity from that 
decent thing fellow-warmth. Charity is tlie dressing that the 
tyrant uses to cover the wound. It is a poor dressing coming 
from a bankrupt conscience. The tyrant has paused in his whip- 
ping, and wants to hide the ugly scars that his knout has made. 
He is charitable from expediercy and fear. He has‘seen the 
glint in the eye of the untamed sufferer. The sufferer has shown 

pouperior manhood. Charity will not calm his wound. Thel 

essing is characteristic of capitalist democracy, it hides but 
des not heal. 

: The conflict that arises from class-division is too deep-rooted, 
to be comforted by bandages. That which has been hurt-is 
ever pained to sensibility, to a consciousness. It moves on; 
taking the blows as they come, but ever getting closer to the 
cause. The conscious worker is ever after the clever master-class 
opponent. Fighting back at him ‘all the time with muscle 
strength, and learning from the experience of his conflicts. 

The clever master is terror-stricken. He is fighting with all 
the advantages and experience of his old-time mastery. He is 
fighting and denying the future, which he feels offers nothing 
to him. And with him are his allies. They are old men who 
have Jost cleanliness and the youthful spirit of adventure, and 
they have corrupted themselves. They have become yellow 
because of their Babylonian existence. They are the apologists, 
and the theorists, and the henchmen. They belong to the middle 
class and those aspiring to become middle class. They are also 
the politicians and the professional trade union leaders. They 
have their god of the cheque-book, and their god of the knight- 
hood, and their god of possession. They are the belongers to 
to-day, and to yesterday, and the deniers of to-morrow. 
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History goes on because men make it, and decadent men 
cannot arrest it. The barbarians survive the struggle. The com- 
fortable, the satisfed, the civilised go under. A civilisation whose 
social purpose goes no farther than sophisticating its princes 
and time-servers passes out with the nip of the night’s frost. 
lts drapery is flimsy conceit. Its gluttony creates a cancer. Its 
lethargy creates the blood pressure of arrogance. New blood 
takes over from thin and old blood. A new king from a thin- 
shanked old one. A new class rises above a deposed class. There 
is the birth and the death. There is the readjustments to meet the 
new social relationship caused by the changed productive forces 
and the economic power of the rising class. On and*on it goes, 
and will go until the workers replace the process of challenge 
and conquest by becoming free-men, tied neither to the machine 
nor to power-meng until there is no such thing known as 
Sovereignty, nor as State. 


Coercion must become a meaningless nothing, and rule some- 
thing unauthoritative. Wants will have to be few, and acquisitive 
desires unknown, and example will have to take the place of 
ordering. Ah, if we could only return to the manliness intended 
for man! Perhaps it is only a vision, a wish, a delightful dream. 

But the workers are its hope. They give. They give too much. 
They work too hard. They ring out life, and ring in work. They _- 
have never had balance. They have been feudalised, now they ` 
are liberalised, but they have never been Babylonianised. Th-. 
are fitted to struggle still. Nothing can annihilate them. VWvħen 
hunger and war threaten their existence, they act on the bar- 
barian principle of pushing through all difficulties. A few 
million may be starved or killed, but the class, never. Neither 
the governorship of Roman province, nor of medieval church, 
nor of the capitalist contract world can confine them to the 
barren, foodless, death-dealing areas. History has constantly 
depended on the hard centre of its workers for its existence. 
Whenever the rulers have denied peace and bread to their 
subjects, they. have failed, and history has no room for failures. 
Whenever rulers challenge history, history will assert itself. 

Meantime those who want to touch life must endeavour to 
live. That which gives them purpose is living. Irritating and 
debasing work must be avoided. Answering the bell is respond- 
ing to the slave instinct. Doing things for money is apeing the 
acquisitives. Both are forgetting living. 

The bell! The bell! Ringing, tolling, ordering! In you go! 
Whether you want or no! Do that which revolts the very 
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instinctive inside of you ! You did it yesterday, you do 
you must do it to-morrow! You must subdue yours 
must become an acceptor of all the horrors that are ¢ 
you! That is what bell and its ringing and respond 
means. 

If we are to live the bell must be hated. That fear’ 
late which the bell strikes into us must be overcome. (¢ 
of accepting the bell is inside of each of us, and it is 
to fight against. But it must be done. We must go 
because we want to, and not because we have to. 

We must aim to jib when the mind and body desire 
We must work when the mind and body needs it, an 
anything that precludes the natural happinegs of being 
thing that may involve physical and mtntal deformit: 
when it is accepted in the slave fashion is*an orgy tl 
from us the snap that is wanted for living. Work 
becomes us, improves us. If we are to live, that eternal 
of the whip and ringing of the bell must go. Men mu: 
the slaves of men. We must cease to be crucified by t 
of the sack. When a job is a bad one, the sack is del. 

„Staying on and submitting would be being nailed to t 

“ One job is not big enough to hold a man all his life. 
confined, it will deform him and make him resemb! 
must have variety and space. He must try this, that, 
other. He must err on the side of unsettlement. He mt 
on, and try to make himself feel and respond to the 
the different jobs and places. cS. 

It is grand to unify oneself with domesticated anim: 
grand to admire and co-operate with the horse. Horse i 
can blend together. It has a greater sensation than i 
steering wheel of a car. Reins connect the blood and t 
of a man’s hands with the blood and the nerves of the 
mouth. The life individuality oozes and communes, ra 
and fro, backwards and forwards. Leather and bit joi 
flesh to living flesh. And as man and horse battle throu 
labour an understanding springs up between then 
expressed in the willingness with which you stay in tl 
after your journeying. There is no grudging in the ha 
hold the curry-comb or the flesh-brush. The horse snort 
whisk away the hard cakes of sweat, lather and dust 
tremble, shudder, and whinny is a thousand times more 
ating than the throb, throb, throb of some precisioned « 
You can become fascinated as you feel the rippling 
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an to obey its signal and go easy. It is better to have 
ian the coffin, It is better to have the poverty of 
f than the regularity of modern employment, which 
iefly with pain, neurasthenia, and an early death. 
ave a little of that Billy-goat sense. 
vill be too strong for anyone who has no capital. 
it of birth will make him bend the knee and submit 
2basing work. The power of economic coercion is 
1 all the jibbing that the most courageous do, and 
> simple living standards that are adopted, as each 
ved, work will have been extracted fram you. The 
; poor, be he the most natural, and the most rebel- 
ee contributed more work than his little cost to 
rranted. Still natural man will go on, constantly 
7 trying not to be a voluntary fool, constantly 
Iing work the slow suicide of all that can 
. the effort there v.i.-L: a gleam of hope, 
‘une becomes a potential man. He is one 


rom she slaye-man the bag-men. 
ossibi . At times whgn he can escape 


noosa see w of his shackles, he can get momentary 
' the bliss that life can offer. 
{ will not always be thinking in terms of work and 
“he stimulus of effort will not be the terms of fee- 
He will not become a money-maker, and become 
idly in his spending. His hands will not be bound 
iting table, and his eyes will not be blind to the 
s in the sun. His hopes will not be too blunted to 
ing in the movements that take place in the sky. 
the satisfaction that his fetters are not self-fixed. 
man and the money-man have got the ascetic 
They make life a task, and show a hatred of all 
ublime experience such as the beautiful, the joyful, 
isely painful. They want to, and do, lash them- 
ad of receiving and giving, they insist on a 
misery. Each of them have one lash; work nexus, 
There is no intenseness. 
is something more than a place that is inhabited 
l arrogant acquisitives. It is something more than 
a that careers through space. It is too big to be 
shended, and being a work-man, or a money-man, 
ne a man to the world as it is. It is bigger than 
sents that the formal mentalists confine it to. The 
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world and life, and mankind, and their purposes Ci 
tabulated into theories of a little heredity, a little D 

a little emancipation, a little free-thought, and a little 
Life is something more than each man receiving his 
spoonful of cod liver catechism, and covering his | 

the remnants of old morality. 


(To be continued) 


” MICHAEL McLAVER a 
The Prophet 


RENDAN stood on the big stone near the by 

the rain splash on his bare head and dribble dow 
It was cold standing barefooted on the stone, but 
seem to mind, for now and again he’d stick out his 
catch the tickling drops. The byre door was open ar 
entrance showed the rain falling in grey streaks; 
in the causeway and trickled in a puddle around 
carrying with it bits of straw and hens’ feathers. 
was a steaming manure heap with a pitchfork stic 
top, its handle varnished with rain. Under a hee 
stood hens, humped and bedraggled, their grey ey 
ing slowly with sleep. 

Brendan shouted at them and laughed at the 
stretched their necks and shook the rain off their f 
waited until they hunched again to sleep and t 
another yell followed by louder laughs. A white duc 
from behind the byre caught his attention. It stopp 
from side to side, then it flapped its wings and quac 
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Brendan thought this was a sign for the rain to stop and he 
clodded the duck with a few lumps of turf. He looked up at the 
sky and out to sea. The sky was grey; the Mull of Kintyre was 
smothered in fog; and turning round he saw a tonsure of mist 
on Knocklayde. He smiled at the prospect of more rain. 

Presently a latch clicked and his mother flung out a basin of 
water which splashed on the cobbles, the sleepy hens awaken- 
ing and racing towards it. For a moment the woman leaned on 
the half-door, looking at her son, at his brown jersey black 
with rain around the shoulders, his tattered trousers clinging 
to his wet-pink knees, and his bare legs streaked with mud. 

“Brendan, boy!’’ she shouted, ‘‘what in under heaven are 
ye doin’ there? Core in out o’ that this minute or ye’ll be 
foundered.”’ 8 l 
= Brendan hopped off the stone, and as he entered the house 
he ducked when his mother made a clout at him. Inside he 
stood near the hearth with the steam rising from off his clothes 
and the rain trickling darkly on the stone floor. 

‘Dry yerself with that cloth you silly boy : do ye want to go 
like yer Granda ?”’ 

Brendan didn’t speak; he sat down on a stool near the fire, 
rubbing his head with the cloth, and thinking of his Granda— 
poor Granda that died last month! If his mother only knew it 
was like Granda he wanted to be; not to be dead, but to be able 
to tell the weather. His Granda could always tell when it was 
going to rain or snow. 

Brendan pictured him sitting at the corner of the hearth, 
leaning forward on his stick, and the red handkerchief with 
the white spots sticking out of his pocket. He saw his brown 
beard and moustache and: the dark toothless mouth that 
reminded him of a thrush’s nest. In his mind he heard his . 
Granda groaning and saying: ‘‘There’s bad weather in it, 
Brendan me son, there’s bad weather coming for I feel it in 
me bones.”’ 

“And how do you feel it, Granda?” Brendan would ask. 

‘“When you’re old like me, me son, it’s maybe you’ll feel it 
too, but God grant you won’t. Standin’ out on the mountain 
side with the sheep and it rainin’ heaven’s hard, and you with- 
out another coat to your back. And out at the fishin’ at night 
with the cold wind and the frozen lines, and your trousers 
clammed to your knees: your boots squelching in the shughs 
after divils of cows, and maybe not a bite of shop’s meat from 
one year to another. In water and out of water; in shughs and 
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out of shughs, ’tis them things, Brendan, that’d make you feel 
it; ’tis them things... .”’ 

“Under „heaven, Brendan,’ ’ shouted his mother, interrupt- 
ing his thoughts, ‘‘you’re scorchin’ P? 

Brendan became aware of the biscuity smell of scorched 
clothes and felt his damp legs and knees sticky with heat. He 
still held the cloth in his hand. 

“Gimme that, said his mother, taking the cloth and 
vigorously rubbing his head. ‘‘Get up to bed now, for ye have 
me heart scalded this blessed day.”’ 

Brendan asked for a piece of bread and went up to the room 
off the kitchen. His younger brother Bob was already asleep. . 
Brendan stood at the little four-paned wipdow, eating his piece 
and looking out. He could hear the lighthouse rockets shatter- 
ing the rain-cold air and he knew the mists Were thickening on 
land and sea. It was getting dark. The hens had left the shelter 
of the cart and gone to roost, the manure heap still steamed, 
and Prince, the sheep-dog, nosed around the byre with soaking 
paws and his hairy tail corded «vith rain. Brendan wondered 
could Prince tell the weather, for he was always in water and 
out of water, in shughs and out of shughs. ~ 

He turned from the window and knelt on the boarded floor 
to say his prayers. He prayed to his Granda to help him to 
tell the weather, and his mind wandered to the school and to 
the boys asking him what kind of a day will it be to-morrow. 
He glowed at the thought and snuggled in beside his warm 
brother. He put his cold feet on his back, and Bob wakened 
and threatened to shout to Mammie if he wouldn’t lie over. 

“All right,” said Brendan, “I was going to tell you how to 
tell the weather, but PI not do it now.” 

‘‘Ach, no one could tell the weather only Granda,” replied 
Bob sleepily. 

*““Couldn’t they ? Granda told me the secret and I can tell it.” 

Bob didn’t reply and tried to sleep again. But Brendan lay 
awake and thought he felt something, felt his shoulders cold, 
and he wondered if that’s what Granda felt. 

‘‘Bob,” he says, putting his cold feet on his brother again, 

“there's goin’ to be rain to-morrow.” Bob heard him, but 
didn’t speak, and soon they fell asleep. 

In the morning they set off for school, Brendan taking his 
little brother by the hand. It wasn’t raining, but the air was 
cold and damp. The sky was grey like the evening before, and 
water lay in the cart-ruts along the road. Below them the sea 
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lay calm, with dark paths zig-zagging across it, while the hills 
around were sodden and beaten into cold, shrivelled shapes. 
As their bare feet slapped the wet road Brendan kept telling his 
brother how he had foretold the weather, and little Bob listened 
with great belief and pride. Now and again they’d stop and 
look at the imprint of bare feet on the rain-softened road, try- 
ing to guess what boy had passed along before them. 

When they got into the one-roomed school there was an air 
of restless gaiety, for to-morrow was to be the school sports. 
Bob was full of his big brother's magic, and began telling 
everyone how his Brendan could tell the weathef. Then one 
‘little boy put up his hand, saying, “Sir! Sir! he says that his 
brother can tell the weather.’ 

The master Jooked over at Brendan, whose toes were twitch- 
ing under the desk. 

“Can you forecast the weather?’ asked the master. 
Brendan’s face got red and the master smiled. “F never knew 
we had a prophet in the school before. And what kind of a 
day will we have to-morrow ?”? But Brendan never spoke. 

On account of the sports the school was let out early, the 
scholars gushing from the door in all directions. Brendan and 
Bob were not alone now. The three lighthouse boys were with 
them chaffing about the weather. 

“What’ll it be like for the Sports ?” says one. 

“Oh, Prophet of Israel,’’ says another, imitating the 
master’s voice, ‘‘what will there be to-morrow ?”’ 

Brendan walked on in silence and they laughed and chanted: 

“Oh, the prophet! The prophet! 
The rick—stick—stophet !’ 

Then Brendan stopped, and felt, felt something. “P1 tell 
ye!” he says, ‘‘ if ye want to know, there’ll be rain to-morrow, 
bucketfuls and bucketfuls of it.” 

“And how do you know ?” they all said together. 

“Its me Granda that learned me before he died.” 

A great silence came on them. 

“Tell me how to do it and PII give you a puffin’s egg and 
l'Il show you me robin’s nest,” asked one, earnestly. Brendan 
didn’t answer and they walked beside him, looking at him as 
if he were a black man. 

He turned into the house and his companions walked on for 
awhile in silence. 

“I bet you a million pounds he can’t tell the weather,” 
ventured one. 
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“You're right,’ said another, ‘‘for doesn’t Father McKinley 
get us to pray for a good day when the Bishop's comin’ for 
Confirmation ?”’ 

“We'll see to-morrow, anyhow; but mind you his Granda 
was a quare ould fella and me Da often said he was an ould 
witch,” replied the eldest. 

From the kitchen window Brendan watched his three com- 
panions disappear down the road and he knew that they were 
talking about him. He clenched his firsts and wished with all 
his might for rain to-morrow, while his Granda’s words, like 
an old rhyme, ran through his mind—‘‘in water and out of 
water, in shughs and out of shughs, ’tis them things that make 
you feel it.’ - ° 

After the dinner he went off with Bob t the lake to sail 
boats. Brendan’s was a Norwegian schooner, a flat, pointed 
stick with two big goose feathers. A nail with a piece of cord 
was stuck in her stern so that she could tow Bob’s little, one- 
masted vessel. Brendan watched his boat crinkling the water, 
leaving a trail behind it like £ swimming duck. With his 
trousers rolled up he waded out as far as he could go, following 
his boat and chanting—‘‘in water and out of water, in shughs 
and out of shughs.’? Coming home he was wet to the skin, but 
there was great joy in his heart for he felt now there’d be rain 
to-morrow. 

That night he prayed for a long time, prayed to God and to 
his Granda to bring on the rain, and in bed he thought he felt 
whatever Granda felt. At one time he was sure he heard the 
rain at the window, but it was only the fuchsia leaves brushing 
against the pane. He lay for a while thinking of wet days with 
soft rain sizzling in the lake, the-hens hunched up under the 
cart, the ducks suttering in the shughs, and Prince running 
across the kitchen floor with wet paws. And from such 
thoughts sleep came. 

In the morning he awoke and lay listening, listening for the 
oon of rain. But outside the birds sang and on the window a 
large fly buzzed. He raised himself on his elbows and stared 
around. A blue sky was framed in the window. The sun was 
shining and a leafy shadow of the fuchsia bush trembled on 
the whitewashed bedroom wall. The birds’ songs came clearer 
now to his keener wakefulness. He looked at his sleeping 
brother. Then he lay back on the pillow, and dripping drearily 
into his mind came thoughts of his companions jeering and 

shouting—‘‘The Prophet! The Prophet!” 
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intuited ? Mr. Lindsay calls it prophetic of capitalist integra- 
tion. Since its full embodiment depends upon that integration, 
his statement may be accepted, at least as a half-truth. But he 
goes further, and speaks of it as the outcome of that process, 
in its beginnings. This again we might accept in the spirit, 
though not the letter, as the statement of one who owes his own 
intuition primarily to Marx. But when he goes further still, 
and gradually, in the course of his narrative, makes Bunyan’s 
conviction premonitory of a working-class unity, we are driven 
to call a halt. It is a manifest distortion of the truth. Mr. 
Lindsay quotes a passage from one of Bunyan’s last books, 
referring to the class-divisions of his day : 

“The diffegence between us and them is, not that we are 
really two, but ont body in Christ in divers places. True we are 
below stairs amd they above; they are in holiday and we in our 
working-day clothes; they in harbour and we in storm; they 
at rest and we in the wilderness; they singing as crowned with 
joy, we crying as crowned with thorns; but I say we are all of 
one house, one family, and are all children of one Father.” 

This he calls the utterante of ‘‘a tired man, lacking the 
indignation that thirty years before had led him to dwell on 
the picture of the rich man in hell.’’ It does not sound tired 
to me; it sounds like an assurance of joy and not an acquies- 
cence in misery. Nor is this “tired”? prophet alluded to again 
in the book. I do not doubt that Bunyan did, at times, wish 
revenge upon his persecutors, nor that his sense of class- 
injustice did often get the upper hand of his forgiveness. Had 
it not been so he would have been more perfect than Christ 
himself. But I do deny; most emphatically, that these were 
moments of advance, and not lapses from his earlier vision. 
For was not his convinctign of the unity and brotherhood of 
mankind—Mr. Lindsay himself has shown us—born out of the 
very act of transcending both class-interest and class-hatred ? 

Not self-interest but self-denial was the positive inspiration 
of the Nonconformist churches. They, this author has declared, 
sprang up to preserve the spirit of a classless society through 
the dark years that must pass before another stride could be 
made towards its embodiment. Even to-day, he admits, that 
ideal may find revolutionary expression in the traditional, 
religious idiom. But when Bunyan was alive all that could be 
done to further it, by direct action, had been done. And 
Cromwell himself, the doer, derived his vision from the subjec- 
tion of his passions. His idealism transcended the ideals of his 
own class: 
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“Cromwell was the leader of the more‘active sections of 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois; he could not, of course, see the 
struggle in historical perspective; but he had a strong sense of 
the issues involved. Whenever he came up against one of the 
nodal points of class in the clashing forces of his day, he blazed 
out into mysticism. That was the only way he could overcome 
his sense of the contradictions involved. Emotionally, there was 
much of him on the side of the Levellers. But he could not 
merely say to himself that he rejected the Lilburnian pro- 
gramme as premature; to overcome the strong attraction he 
felt for/it, he had to hide in religious outbursts. The leadership 
of God tkat he intuited in these outbursts was the pressure of 

Me class-farces demanding so-far-and-no-further. . . . In short, 
Cromwell realised that democracy at this pesiod would mean a 
setback to economic progress which would. doubly defeat its 
own end. . . . He and his fellows set up asdictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie. So have Hitler and Mussolini. The contrast between 
these two dictatorships shows us how dangerous it is to use terms 
abstractly ; and we use them abstractly the moment we fail to fill 
them up with their- hjstorical content. The bourgeoisie that 
Cromwell led were moving intg toleration and free-trade; and 
in this first impact of their success it was the generous and 
constructive side that came uppermost.’ 

In this last passage is implicit, as well as explicit, that 
loyalty to concrete complexity that is the knowledge of intui- 
tion: the power of grasping a phenomenon in all its aspects 
at once. And it is precisely this refusal of abstractionism 
that distinguishes Mr. Lindsay from most other historical 
materialists. The conventional Marxist, with his passion for an 
abstract simplification, would never have written a sentence like 
the following : 

“An examination of the accused (Bunyan’s disciples) shows 
the class basis of dissent. A sprinkling of esquires, gentlemen, 
yeomen, and farmers were caught by the sense of a fuller life 
in the dissenters’ idiom: but the mass of the sufferers were 
artisans and workers. .. .”’ 

Nevertheless, the author’s very comprehension is what lies 
at the root of his subtle, and unconscious, duplicity. In 
debasing Bunyan’s conviction of human brotherhood into a 
forecast of proletarian solidarity, he is trying to prove that the 
outcome of forgiveness is revenge. He is trying to prove it to 
himself. But he would not be doing so had he never known 
the reality of forgiveness. or of 

What Bunyan reveals is an alternation between anger and 
acceptance, or idealism and impulse. Such an alternation (in 
the political realm) is not possible now. The very effort that 
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Mr. Lindsay makes to prove that it is, proves to us conclusively 
that it is not. For an impulse that has time to be self-conscious, - 
and aware of its contradiction with the ideal, has ceased to be 
an impulse any longer. 


R. H. WARD 


The. Case of Eisenstein 


HERE appeared in a recent issue of International 

Literature (published at Moscow by the State Literary-Art 
Publishing House) an article signed by Sergei Eisenstein 
concerning his film, Bezhin Lug, which earned him the dis- 
approval of the authorities. There is no particular reason to 
suppose that Eisenstein did not write this article; and, if he 
did not write it, its implications remain the same, though some 
of its pathos and the sense of revulsion it arouses are perhaps 
lesseneu. “gr it is not the work either of a man sincerely 
repentant, or of a man with his tongue in his cheek; it is the 
work of a man driven into a corner by the pressure of circum- 
stance, knuckling under to an authority which he fears but 
does not respect, and of a responsible person making for the 
sake of expediency an irresponsible recantation of his beliefs. 
Because it is insincere, unreal and a measure of expediency, 
the sentiments expressed in it and the worn phrases in which 
they are couched are exposed in their emptiness of all real 
meaning. 

To sum up this confession of an individual whose society 
brands him a criminal but whose conscience (which, however, 
he foregoes) declares him innocent, Eisenstein condemns him- 
self for “‘individualism’’ and for lack of ‘‘realism,’’ for belief 
in the “‘illusion that one may accomplish truly revolutionary 
work ‘on one’s own,’ outside the fold of the collective,” and 
for indulging in ‘‘individual digressions’ which ‘‘result in 
the political distortion of the events portrayed and a wrong 
political interpretation of the subject.” The fault of Bezhin 
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Lug lies primarily in that it centres upon the murder by a 
kulak father of his collectivist son, a situation, Eisenstein now 
realises, ‘‘exceptional, unique and non-characteristic’’ ; worse, 
in this film, ‘“‘the attention devoted to the people is not deter- 
mined by the importance of their ideological rôle, but by the 
interest in them as personalities. . . . The reality of class con- 
flict was transformed into a generalised cosmic struggle 
between ‘good and evil’ so that failure to adhere consistently 
to the method of realist presentation and failure to master this 
method in practice becomes a matter beyond the bounds of 
zsthetics and gives the composition a false political signifi- 
cance.’ “I worked,” he continues, ‘‘on a picture which was 
not of one flesh and blood with our Socialist society, but was 
woven with abstract images of this society.” Finally, these 
mistaken viewpoints “‘brought the productich to a perversion 
of reality, making it politically unsubstantial and consequently 
inartistic.’”’ 

It is the words italicised which especially concern us here. 
They express with complete clasity the subordination of art 
and the artist to the State, and they express equally clearly 
the Fascism of Communism; had they been written (as they 
might well have been) by an artist in Germany, they must 
have expressed the Communism of Fascism. It is ix‘eresting 
that here, in connection with art, we should peN abled 
objectively to realise the fundamental similarity of these two 
political creeds in action, creeds whose adherents find them so 
fundamentally dissimilar. Simply, it is an indication that any 
form of government founded upon physical or moral violence 
and using those forms of violence as its building-tools is in 
reality the same government, the, government of destruction 
and of spiritual death. For under either Communism or 
Fascism, under the government of destruction, the condition 
of the artist, who is concerned not with violence and destruc- 
tion but with life and creation, must be an intolerable one. 
Leaving aside all the other implications of this article of 
Eisenstein’s, the broad fact remains that, whatever may be said 
to the contrary, the Communism, which so many artists and 
intellectuals (deceived by what is in effect death disguised as 
life) hope to see established in this country, denies the artist 
his one essential, liberty to express himself as he must. 

This liberty is the liberty of conscience, the birthright not 
only of artists but of all men and women. It lies ať the base of 
true democracy and true Socialism and is the individual’s sole 
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means of choice between those ‘‘unrealistic’’ immaterialities, 
“good and evil,” which are, socially speaking, other names for 
progress and retrogression. That an artist should be free to 
express himself as he must should not be taken to mean that 
he should have freedom for ‘‘self-expression,’’ since ‘‘self- 
expression” in the usual meaning of the term may become 
nothing better than self-indulgence and the most anti-social 
and unprogressive of urges. For it is not implied that the 
artist, or any other individual, has no ‘‘social duty’’; on the 
contrary. But it is a mistake to consider the subordination of 
the conscience to the State a necessary condition of this duty, 
since this is an inversion of the real process, which is one of ` 
self-realisation followed by the realisation of social duty. The 
question is one,%in fact, of the individual’s responsibility, first 
to himself and then to society, not, primarily and solely, to 
an exterior force called the State. It is a question of responsi- 
bility to the interior force of conscience, which leads to 
responsibility to fundamental humanity. 

This awareness of being a respgnsible member of society 
is perhaps stronger, in spit of many appearances to the con- 
trary, in the artist than in the non-creative individual (though 
non-creative is of course a.term than can only be used com- 
paratively). It implies awareness of humanity as a unity, 
beyond all the differentiations of nationality, class, creed, or 
colour, anc f the individual’s part in the unity of humanity 
and in hun Taits fate. The State would appear to demand 
a similar awareness, but in the hands of the State the funda- 
mentally true idea becomes falsified in application. This is 
because the State makes the responsibility compulsory instead: 
of voluntary, because here the responsibility is imposed from 
without and so loses its vitality. 

It is of this awareness of humanity, surely, that Blake speaks 

' ən he says: 

Each man is in his Spectre’s power 

Until the arrival of that hour 

When his Humanity awake 

And cast his Spectre into the Lake. 
Spectre is the illusion of personal consciencelessness, 
allows the individual to be (if necessary, unresistingly) 
:d to by exterior government. The artist in whom 
iity is awake, however, whose spectre of conscienceless- 
as been cast into the lake of humanity, must follow his 
enre and produce work which he feels will further that 

’s cause. This it does by in turn awakening humanity 
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in those who come in contact with it; but this is not. imposition 
of humanity and responsibility upon humanity from without: 
a book or a picture is a suggestion, not a command. 


In the totalitarian State, whether Fascist or Communist, 
authority becomes the keeper of the collective conscience of 
the individuals comprising that State. In this the individuals 
acquiesce, generally with some relief. A few, however, cannot 
readily acquiesce, and among them are likely to be found 
artists of the calibre of Eisenstein. What are the alternatives 


facing these few? They may retain their consciences in their 


own keeping, go counter if necessary to authority, and suffer 
for it; or they may acquiesce for the sake of expediency. But 
if they acquiesce they are lost, as artists and aş men. Humanity 
once awake cannot be put to sleep again f it can only be done 
to death. The artist who sells his conscierfce into captivity 
to the State must make bricks without straw; that is, he must 
write if he happens to be a writer, not what he is ‘‘inspired’’ 
to write, not what his conscience, his awareness of membership 
with the body of humanity indicates that he should write, but 
what authority dictates. 


It is for this reason that this article of Eisenstein’s arouses 
a sense of revulsion. Here is an artist whose humanity is awake 
giving his conscience into the keeping of the State and signing 
away his birthright to liberty with the assertion that a film he 
has made is bad art because it is bad politics (according to that 
particular State’s conception of politics). What is this if it is 
not spiritual suicide and the sin against the Holy Ghost? That 
. one should at the same time feel the pathos of the article is 
hardly to be wondered at; the expedient course forced upon a 
man by the pressure of circumstances is always tragedy, and 
so.is suicide forced upon him by the very fear of fully living 
(or, in the last event, fully dying). 


What becomes apparent from a consideration of this artic!- 
is the danger that overshadows us, at:this point in history, , 
an inversion of essential values. For it is not politics than 
inspire art, but art that should inspire politics (becau: 
comes from the depths of human consciousness, while p 
is the outward form of living, and because ‘‘poets ar 
unacknowledged legislators of the world’); it is not ant 
that can impart peace to individuals, but individuals w 
reglise it subjectively (because ‘‘the Kingdom of He 
within you’’); nor is it authority that should constitu 
the conscience of a nation, but conscience that must bec 
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one personal authority (because charity, on which hangs all 
the law, begins at home). 

We find ourselves in a condition of chaos in which, for very 

ariness and bewilderment, we will resign ourselves to an 

terior illusion of order and government, thankfully allowing 
t to relieve us of the responsibility of our own lives and of the 
life of the humanity of which we are members. We hasten to 
make this resignation without realising that the illusion which 
calls itself the State is something not greater but less than our- 
selves. But the State is as. powerless as other illusions; it is 
powerless to preserve us from our fears and bewilderments, 
from war, poverty and injustice. We have made # in the image 
of our personal surface chaos and unawareness of responsi- 
bility; it has n® mere and no less sense of responsibility for 
us than we realige personally in ourselves; it is the collective 
spectre composed of the individual spectres in whose power we 
are. We are in the State’s power until we allow humanity to 
awake in us, yet that power is unreal power when we look to 
it to help us; destruction is all that its power is useful for, 
destruction with war, poverty and injustice. So that when we 
surrender to the State we surrender to death. 


are to live, we must have an authority greater than 
i. This authority is the individual free conscience, the 
hwhich the Spectre stifles and hides. Conscience is the 
manity, awareness of responsibility for ourselves 
s. This authority makes no false offers of material 
| securities, but rather demands willingness to 
zness to bear burdens; it does not offer expedient 
asks sincerity; it does not impose government 


i, but necessitates government from within; it is 
Fament of dssiesetionbut the government of life. 
“ality, this free conscience is an impregnable 
y be sold, as we have seen, but it may never bé 
ctre authority may say to the individual, ‘You 
‘me’’ or ‘You must put your art at my service” ; 
ividual may always refuse. And if authority 
ave death for those who refuse my orders,” the 
1owing that this authority understands the mean- 
one kind of death, may always answer ‘‘Very 
ie is the victory? Authority has not won the 
ver can. It has lost a soldier or a propagandist, 
oorer; humanity, however, is the richer by an 
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A Christmas Message 


fie month a large number of subscriptions to the Adelpr 
expire; and in these cases renewal notices are enclose 
with the present issue. Subscribers can help us much b 
renewing promptly. Some dozens of old subscribers hav 
returned to us lately; and not a few of these have generous! 
sent more than the official 6s. I ask those to whom this is n 
burden to follow the example. After reaching a nadir, th 
number of subscribers is now beginning to increase steadily 
but there is still a long distance to go, before the Adelph 
becomes really self-supporting, in spite of the fact that th 
expenses of the magazine have been reduced to an absolut 
minimum. Moreover, there are still a number of readers wh 
signed promise-cards a year ago, and have received th 
magazine ever since, yet have not ae 


Are people really as deficient in imagination as they som, 
times appear to be? For example, I receive a steady s' 
letters asking me to speak : not one in a dozen encloses, 
for reply. And that minor omission gives substance 
picion that it seldom occurs to those who ask me t 
a journey which must occupy nearly two days of 
ask themselves how I make a living. Apparently t 
that it is the nature of the beast to live on a 
chameleon. Most of these requests, it is true, come 
who appear: not to know of the existence of the A 
have no idea how much of my time goes in pı 
Where, a year ago, it had two editors besides mys 
services of a publishing organisation, now it has t 
do everything. And there is much more to do when 
is published by subscription only than when the or 
channels can be used for distribution. 


It is unseemly to tell such a tale in public. But 
being unseemly if one can set people’s imaginatio! 
For I find it hard to believe that Pacifism or < 
come to anything without imagination. What w 
with, in this matter, is a small example of 
‘‘abstractionism’’ of which we all are victims. 


A Christmas Message gl 


anpears to be just a commodity : one among a thousand other 
ds of printed matter. They appear, they disappear; they 
-seed or fail: that is to say, they make profits, or they don’t. 
e-t the Adelphi, as a little imagination will discover, is not a 
; /italist commodity. It has never made a profit since it began. 
{is an Unding in the capitalist world—a no-thing. 


{ Now to me it is really a matter of indifference whether the 
Adelphi becomes non-existent as well. Not that I am indifferent 

About it. Quite the contrary. There would be joy in my heart 
if, at long last, the Adelphi could struggle to the most modest 
‘sort of independent security. But it is a matter of indifference 
jin the sense thatel can accept its end with a certain insouciance. 
‘I do not carry it on*to please myself, or to indulge my vanity. 
j I have stuck to my post so long mainly out of a sense of duty. 
+1 have cherished the notion that there were a number of people 
“who would take it hard if the Adelphi were no more: and | did 
¿ hot want to let them down if I could possibly help it. 

s 


_ But if these people do not exist—or are not numerous enough 
`` veep the Adelphi alive when it is conducted with an absolute 

If Wiy—why, then, the tacit bargain is over. No magazine 
ourselve}, produced more cheaply than the Adelphi. If it does 
true self ‘for itself by the end of the coming year, it is a plain 
awakened it ig not wanted. There is no point in struggling on. 
and for ot) far hs I personally am concerned, it would be pure 
comforts is, Fór—though I do not understand why—the least 
suffer, wili; of my books has a sale three times as large as the 
escapes, J 'ave an audience as a writer of books; and I mav 


JES welewrite for it. 


These practical considerations are urgent. For I begin to 
suspect that the Adelphi devours time and energy that might 
be much better spent in writing books. And by better spent | 
do not mean primarily spent in earning money instead of losing 
it;-but spent to better purpose for the cause I have at heart. 
Moreover, although I believe I am a fairly humble person, I 
do not relish having to persuade and cajole people into sub- 
scribing to the Adelphi: still less do I like it when, as some- 
times happens, they respond grudgingly, evidently under the 
impression that they are doing me a condign favour by sending 

«me six shillings. . 
ene readers of the Adelphi themselves can do more than 
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anybody, much more than | can, to help me to decide the 
matter. | would be grateful if those who would not really miss 
it, if it were to cease, would write and tell me so. They would 
be doing me a true kindness, which I shall appreciate as such. 
At forty-eight, one realises that “‘life has narrowed down to 
one mortal career,” and that it behoves one to make the best 
use of what remains of it. I should like to write more books, 
I should like to be free to speak more frequently in the Pacifist 
cause. I have been trying, in vain, to finish two books during ' 
the past year; I have to confess that it is the incessant work of 
the Adelphi which has prevented me, and I am tempted to 
think a little rūefully of the books I have sacrificed for it in the’ 
past. I can reconcile myself to this disablement for another : 
year. But if the position does not materially*improve by the end : 
of it, then the Adelphi will end its precarious*but (I hope) not . 
dishonourable or insignificant career. 


Starlings 


HICH of these, orchard, farm and lane, vvill tell 

How many summers it must be from now 
Since, left unpicked, such scarlet cherries fell 
Freckled with yellow beak marks from the bough ? 


All day the starlings plunder them in peace. 
Only the movement of their wings sounds plain 
Where nothing stirs, except what will not cease 
Until there is no orchard, farm or lane. 

ROBERT FAULDS. 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


IN PARENTHESIS. By David Jones (Faber and Faber) 10s. 6d. 
‘A beautiful piece of craftsmanship in modern book production ; 
printed in one of the clean cold Gill faces that look like finely chiselled 
| inscription for modern tombstones. The kind of tombstones which 
leave one wondering whether the cross is a Christian emblem or 
an esthetic piece of pure geometry. The binding and printing is 
i just right for the matter. The style of writing 1s one that is cut back 
| 50 hard, and has such exactitude and precision that it needs reading 
| very slowly and with great attention. I am unable*to say whether 
| it is poetry or prose. It concerns the movements of battalions in the 
1914-18 war, and “the «Welshman and Cockneys who were entrenched 
together, contending, with engines of destruction, against “him,” 
' the enémy. It removes that war into the realm of old, forgotten, 
' far-off things and battles long ago, by using the trench argot of 
1914-18 as though it were a dead language, rediscovered, and by 
‘deliberately comingling and setting in juxtaposition the author’s 
, personal memories and the stuff of¢ ancient chronicles. It is a 
‘strangely silent book—-one does not hear a sound. All the grossness, 
‘the anger and the noise is left outside the parentheses; what is left 
is an almost visual illusion of some inviolate life of a human soul; 
still, intimately perceptive and at peace, whilst the rest of the being 
' suffers and is amazed and bewildered as it passes through a Hell 
‘that is not without weird beauty. I feel that I have seen more of the 
! war through this still and silent book than ever I could do through 
the sentiment of Remarque or the naturalism of Barbusse. I think, 
! moreover, that the book has one of the qualities of enduring litera- 
‘ture. Images, resembling those which memory provides of direct 
personal experience, rise and linger after the words are read. The 
very look of men on the march, when one is amongst them, or of 
places that an army has just passed, or of deeper mysteries in the 
darkness under trees, where-a touch may herald the thrust of a 
ibayonet or the cracking of a twig. I consider In Parenthesis one of 
the most noble and the most beautiful modern books I have ever 
read, but I feel it to be marred in some measure by an air of too- 
conscious scholarship and“too great a regard for the particular 
approbation of the T. S. Eliot following. Here I may be wrong, for 
if I ever come to search out and read the old works to which allu- 
sions are made and from which occasional phrases are taken, I feel 
sure I shall acknowledge a debt of gratitude to this book for having 
jopened further vistas to my imagination. To illustrate my meaning: 
there is a significant play of association made about the phrase 
the disciplines of the wars.” By reading Henry V. again, and 
bringing into mind in what circumstances Flucllen used the phrase, 
I have enriched my imagination of both In Parenthesis and Shakes- 
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peare’s play. There is something of great spiritual antiquity and _ 
depth in this book above which its Catholicism rides light. I feel; | 
that it could only have been written by’a Welshman, for the vision’ 
of positive beauty in death, without which the writing of it would! 
have been humanly intolerable, is something that I suspect to be! 
native in the Welsh spirit as it is certainly foreign to mine. That, 
vision emerges again and again in Welsh books, and could one seek 
out its origin I feel that it would be found older than the Druids, 
as old perhaps as the mountains of Wales. E. C. LARGE. 


CHARLES DARWIN, THE FRAGMENTARY MAN. By Geoffrey West 
(Routledge) 15s. | 
This biography reveals plainly what quality goes to make a man 
of achievement, as much in science asin literature: ‘‘I mean Negative’ 
Capability, that is when a man is capable of þein®& in uncertainties, , 
mysteries, doubts, without any irritable reaching after fact and} 
reason.” In the scientist it appears as a resolute refusal to accept | 
hypotheses not fairly rooted in the observed phenomena; an equal 
readiness to abandon, or adapt, them however carefully constructed, 
so soon as they cease to account for new facts. (‘‘Thus Los alter’d 
his Spectre, and every Ratie of his,Reason, he alter’d time after 





time, with dire pain and many tears’’). It is such humility that 
shines warmly from every page of Charles Darwin’s Autobiography. 


To criticise his theories may be the prerogative of a biologist; but | 


to appreciate the spirit in which they were conceived one needs 


only to have imagination. Mr. West possesses that in abundance, so | 


that his book should help to restore the balance between science 
and art. And the *‘Fragmentary Man”? Darwin presents the perfect 
type of a great scientist who is content to remain a scientist and 


no more. His recorded observations were practically confined’ to the | 


objective world of nature. He did not seek an equal and harmonious 


development of all his faculties; he made no attempt to include the | 


data of natural history with those of personal experience in a single 
synthesis. It was left to Smuts to enter fully into the insight of 
Goethe. Perhaps it is a pity he did not; for, though he gained in 
particularity what he lost in comprehensiveness, his specialisation 
fostered a dangerous mechanical materialism in others. I think the 
final Commentary, in which Mr. West begins drawing out these impli- 
cations of his portrait, is the weakest part of the book. But his 
biography as a whole is first-rate, well deserving the attention of 
scientist and layman alike. F. ALL. 


THE HUMAN COMEDY (as devised and directed by mankind itself). 
By James Harvey Robinson (The Bodley Head) ros. 6d. 

This is a fireside book: an amiable survey of the history of our 
civilisation from a strictly anthropocentric viewpoint, by an 
American scholar who reached the conclusion that human thought 
and conduct could only be treated broadly and truthfully in a mood 
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of tolerant irony. It is soundly informative, full of dry humour of 
an excellent vintage, and easy to read. It traces the origins of many 
of our unconscious habits and social institutions to accident, folly 
and good sense in the human proportions; leaves us without much 
hope that any of our forms of government can be anything but 
transient, confronts all Gods, modern pseudo-gods—like ‘‘historical 
process,” and metaphysical entities, with wholesome scientific 
doubt, and does not come to rest before any unique or absolute 
Truth in Christianity, or in any way concern itself with the work 
of Karl Marx. These considerations will commend the book to some 
and condemn it for others. For myself I got from it a summary of 
sur history from the Greeks to the beginnings of experimental 
science in the seventeenth century, of which I was much in need, and 
[ feel that the bowk has left me with some sense of the valué of 
history as an instrumént to the understanding of our contemporary 
circumstances. i E. C. L. 


BRYNHILD. By H. G. Wells (Methuen) 7s. 6d. 

I gather that I am behind the times in finding H. G. Wells 
intensely readable still: I cannot help if. Brynhild is intensely read- 
able: and it contains many ‘‘Wicked’’ pages that no-one else could 
have written: e.g., Mr. Cloote on Nicholas Murray Butler (p. 126); 
Brynhild’s pricking the bladder of her husband’s complacent Paci- 
fism {p. 147); on Bridge (p. 158); on American slang (p. 239). 
Cloote is a memorable creation. But the name? Has Mr. Wells 
been reading ‘‘Sugar in the Air”? And is ‘‘Cloote’’ an unconscious 
combination of his own Mr. Coote and Large’s Mr. Cloacher. 

The book is a fragment, however. Mr. Wells faces the Man- 
Woman problem perhaps more squarely than ever before. But then 
he turns tail and flees. A speculative rather than a passionate book 
—which ends, so to speak, where D. H. Lawrence began. 

- J-M. M. 
POETRY AND CONTEMPLATION: A NEW PREFACE TO POETICS. By G. 
Rostrevor Hamilton (Cambridge University Press) 6s. ' 

Intrinsically, a very good book: which suffers, first, from being 
concerned with Dr. I. A. Richard’s ephemeral theories, and, 
secondly, from a curious ignorance that its own basic theory, that 
the æsthetic attitude is ultimately the contemplative attitude, has 
been often anticipated. Has Mr. Hamilton never read Keats’s 
letters? Best in its equable goodness is the criticism of the ‘‘com- 
munication” theory. The poet ‘‘does not communicate or express 
an experience that existed before the poem was written: he creates 
a new experience, not only for others, but also (and primarily) for 
aimself.’’ J. M. M. 


| OST ATLANTIS. By James Bramwell (R. Cobden-Sanderson) 7s. 6d. 
; An interesting examination of all the stories and evidence about 
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the lost continent. There is geological evidence for its existence, bu 
did man ever live there? For the earliest true man's skull we know 
is 250,000 years old, and it cannot be shown that tracts of the 
Atlantic were dry land later than 500,000 years ago. Nevertheless, 
there remains the chance that Atlantis may become history. R.M. 


LOVE AND THOUGHT IN ANIMALS AND MEN. By Serge Voronofi 
(Methuen) 6s. 

The value of Dr. Voronoff’s writing lies less in the letter thar 
the spirit. It is rare and refreshing to find a recent scientific book 
with even a little of the spirit of Fabre and the Naturalists o 
last century. Kove and Thought is worth reading on that account 
alone. F. A. L. 


AND MORNING IN HIS EYES (A Book About® Marlowe). By Philip 
Henderson (Boriswood) 12s. 6d. ° 

What little we know about Marlowe is briefly told, and Mr. 
Henderson’s 350 pages are mostly occupied with other matters— 
the coarseness of Elizabethan players, the brutality of. Elizabethan 
penalties, the massacres of Timur, etc., all of which he seems tc 
enjoy nearly as much as the Elizabethans themselves. He wastes a 
good deal of breath ‘‘de-bunking’’ superstitions in which nobody 
believes; but his chapters, though rambling, are always entertain- 
ing, and show a wide acquaintance with the period. F. A. L. 


THE MIND IN CHAINS (Various Authors). (Muller) 5s. 

This is a collation of articles, in Left-journalese, mostly by young 
men educated at Oxford or Cambridge after the best public schools, 
who seem to be attributing the feebleness of their efforts to the 
restrictive effect of capitalism on their minds. I consider this book 
the veriest ephemera, and as it was published a few months ago, il 
has presumably already enjoyed the whole of its blowfly existence. 
Here and there somebody begins to say something interesting about 
the modern theatre or music or BE A research, but as all interesi 
in the arts and sciences for their own`sakes is felt to be bourgeoise, 
nobody gets very far, and they are for everlastingly standing up tc 
say ‘‘Heil! Marx!” They do this in about thirty different ways, 
‘ringing the changes on cant proletarian phraseology. The criterior 
for value in literature, here put forward, is that it must be true tc 
emergent social truth. As the only form of emergent Truth that car 
be tolerated is Marxist, the principle does not appear to differ from 
that which is said to be in operation in Germany, where for Marxist 
one reads Nazi. Though Marxism may be the divine road to salva. 
tion and Nazi-ism a brewing of the anti-Christ, I still believe thai 
such a criterion for value in literature is utterly false. E.C. L. 
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